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INTRODUCTION. 



Wh£N Galilseo discovered the phases of VenuJii 
through hi$ telescope, fae was cast into prisoii 
by the tribunal of the Inquisition. — ^He was cast 
hito prison, as Milton in his Areopagitica ha$ 
well described it, only for differing in astronomy 
from the Franciscan and Dominican monks. — ^ 
Imperfect as the state of science was in the age 
of that great philosopher, it was neverthelcsa 
believed to be at its fuUest maturity, and it has 
always been so consîdered, from Noah's âood 
to the present hour : the pride of man wiH 
scarcely enable him to accept the most manifest 
evidence of his senses, when brought into colli- 
«îon with the most manifest errors which time. 
has jsanctioned; and until ignorance sball be 
fairly pushed from her stpol by the maîn force 
of truth, she will continue to sit staring likQ 
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an idiot, worshipping the shapeless phantoms of 
her own blind creation. This is so univemlly 
tnie, thaţ eirţii in this B&ra pf oqmpţîative lighty 
I expect, Jbr a scason at leastj to fînd but little 
credit for my discovery of a New Land, because 
I cannot lay down its position on any accredited 
map; geograpbers baving decided and certain^ 
Mkm^^ şttpported by the faet, tbat w^. know an 
perfbctly cveiy apot of eonsiderabk nutgmiu^ 
upon the eai tb, aa I oan noir aee the doitş Qvet 
tţie i's whil&t I am wiitii^v. When on my xor 
tera thesefiure to England, I firat ţnmt^oe^ 
xny discQiaejry of a New Islanda coinne$)jl;eÂ Wi 
witb coatînents of ap. imineii^ e^ti^nt, I wa^ 
Bamediatdy aake^ i^ a linixecl to^e of confir. 
tfence aiul desisioţi, în what lat^ţudes. and lan- 
^tudea they* were aU placedl^If I had a»- 
sweced at once^ without pFe£at.ce oţ expla^natio»» 
ihat they weire iii «ft laţkudeft or kmgitudea^ 
being as I oonoeived no pacta. of the eartib*» 
aurface, I admit that I might have been âtirly^ 
set down aa a lunatio or an impostoc^ btcauae 
^^tfa,; when it bseaks in too suddenly, con- 
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fbunds the understanding, as visîon îs over* 
powered by a sudden burst of light- I thought 
it best therefore for the moment to praclise an 
evasion, and answered, as indeed the truth was, 
tbat I had been obliged to commit myself ta 
the waves from a sinking vessel; that there 
bciog more brass than wood dn my quadf ant, lî 
cottld ngt ventute to use it as 3 mft to i^ve tne ;' 
anii tbat ifl had hung my time-^pkoe couiid m^^ 
necky I shoiild from its weight haV^ dnly dis«r 
ccnrered the longitude of the battom. WelU 
then, toid a profound pbiloaopher, ^avîdg for: 
tiie present all localities, let us knq^ aometbii^g: 
arfe least of this fao^ouâr Terra Inc©gi>ita.— No, 
Sir, I replîed, you will ăoon, I belfeve, bş: 
iDofeing for tt through your tele(»cope. I re-^ 
solved^ in short^ to shut myself up in silence^ 
until I addressed myself, as I nowdo, to thcŞ 
whde public of tfais greaţ countryy and throu|(hi • 
that pubAip to the whoie eiviltzed world. 
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CHAPTER I. 

in whkh tht Auihor gives an Account of his ouiward Vm/agit 

and Shipwreck. 

I SAILEB from New York on the 6th of Sep-^ 
tember, 1814, in thegood sbip Columbia^ whicb 
never retumed to any part pf the United States,, 
nor, tintil this publication, was ever heard of in. 
atiy kîngdom of the world. We were bound 
to China by the, way of New Soath Wales, 
ăţid asr our voyage for nearly three nionthftTwas 
prosperous and without unusual accident, I pa» 
ie by altogetKer. — On the lOth of ftbiusry: 
a fitorm arose, which soon incieam^ ici: a. 
hurricane, acfcompanied with the most: trdmeti^i' 
dous thuiîder and lightning, our ship, by tfae* 
presâure of the pne and the stroke of iheoA^tf. 
became in a few hours an unmanageâble 'wtedk^ 
her rudder being torn away, and her wmsts 
le vel led with the decks. For nearly a bio»11i 
from that period a journal would be dîsmal 
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«nmteresting, as we drifted ^ith everjf 
change cf wind or current over a tiacjkless 
Qccaai; except that, astronomy having been 
Rither a passion tban a study from tny earliest 
youti^ I carefully neted every dây at nopn, by 
iny quadtant and time-piece, our fdriorn posi^ 
turn; a precauţion which I shâll al ways consider 
as tbe most fbrtonate circumstance of my life^ 
Hie particulars, howevcr, are omitted: a isea-» 
iimn's logrbook would, I suppose^ have butan 
Huliffereht sale in Bond-street 

• % 

m 

On tbe I6th of Marcb, after full day had 
risen upon ns, we found ourselves as it were 
overtaken by i sccond nîght-— The sea' wad 
convulsed into whiripools all around us^ by the 
otMstruetion of innnmerable i-ocks^ and we were 
K>on after^ards. hurried on by a cuiTent^ in no 
way resembling any which navigators have re-^ 
M^rded» We felt its influence under the shadoW 
of a^ark cloud, between,two treihehdous pre^ 
mpk^ o<wrbaîtg|ng iaind seemtngly alniost 
clolîog. u|> th6 leotnince which reoeived iisJ ' Iti 
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impetubsity was three times greater, ot the 
leasty than even the Rapids above the Americaii 
Niagara, fto that nothing but its almost incm- 
dible smoothness could have prevented our ship, 
tfabugfa of fîve hundred tons burthen, irbm being 
swept by it under watcr, as our vclocity could 
fiot be less, at the lowest computation, than 
twenty-five or rather thirty miles an hour. Tbc 
streăm appeared evidently to owe its rapidity to 
compression, though not wholly to the comprai* 
sion of land, its boundary on one side, if bouii^ 
dary it ought to be called, appearing rather like 
Chaos and Old Night; and what was most 
striking and extraordinary, we could see from 
the deck, not above two ships' length from us, 
another current running with equal force in the 
^pposite direction, but separated from our's by 
pointâed rocks, which appeared all along above 
the surface, with breakets dashing over them; 
Neither of the channels, as far as my eye could 
estimate their extentj, were above fiAy yardtf^ 
wide, nor at a greater distance from each other, 
and they vere so even in their directionsi ^bat 

we 
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WC ^ent forward lîke an arrow irom a bdW, 
wîthout the smallest deviatioti towfcirds therocks 
oti one side, âr the dreary obscurity on the other; 

In this manner we were carried ori, Iritliout 
the smallest traceable variation, tiH the 1 8th of 
June, a period of three months and two day% 
in which time, if my above-stated calculation of 
dur progress be any thing like correct, and I ani 
sure I do not over-rate it, wc must havc gone 
straight onward above seventy thoussmd miles, 
z space n*arly three tîmes the circumference 
of the earth. On the evcnîng of thât day 
which was to become memorable bv the trî- 
umphant termination of the immortal battle of 
Watierioo, and which on my account also, though 
Wîthout any merit of mine, will be a new »râ 
in fhe hîstory of the worid, we found durselr^ 
middenty emetging înto a wide sca as smooth 
as glass— the heavens. above twinklirig with 
stai^, some df ^hich I had nerer seeh befor d, 
and some of ottr owti ctonstelktidfls, ti^hîch \^erfe 
t^iblej shdne dut with increased lu&ti^e, thou^k 
j B 4 stiU 
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ştillnot subtending any angle to the nakei^ 
jjight, while others of our heniisphere appeared 
more distant, and some I missed altţgether ; buţ 
the moon, full orbed, was by far the most 
Ştriking olyect, appearing much larger than 
ivith us, and her light, though borrowed, pro^ 
portionally resplendent. 

I shall not attempt to describe my astonish-^ 
ment at this sublime and hitherto super-humau 
spectacle^ because having been in all latitudesjr 
and being, as I have aiready said^ familiar with 
astronomy in its abstrusest brapches, I was now 
fuUy convinced, not only that I was in no part 
of the world ever visited before, but that there 
was something else belonging to the world itself 
never even known or imagined. I am well 
aware that the figure and extent of our planet 
Can neither be denied nor doubted ; the moon^ 
whilst I am writing, is just touching the sun's 
vertical disk within a second of calculated tlme^ 
and moving onward to predicted eclipse ; and 
in my voyage homewards, I saw her at 

the 
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0ie foretold moment wading into the ^sprth's 
Ghadow, and at last totally obscured. — ^The re* 
yolutions round our axis and in our orbit mock 
)n their precision the most celebrated inven- 
itions by which the astonishing art of man bas 
<ontrived to meaşure even their shortesţ pe- 
ţiods; and as the iGxed stars, from wherev6r 
şeen upon our earth, must be uniformly yisîble 
in the same positions and magnitudes, I could 
account, at the moment^ in no other way for 
ţhe position of the ocean in which I now found 
myself, than by supposing we had a ring like 
Saturn, which, by reason of our atmospherej 
could not be seen at such an immense distance, 
and which was accessible only by a channel so 
narrow and so guarded by surrounding rdcks 
and whirlpools, that even the vagrancy of mo* 
dem navigators had never before fallen iil with 
ît, they having always hitherto been âent backf 
like other vagrants, to their original settlemenfesr* 
An unsurmountabie objection^ however, after at 
little attention, soon opposed itself to the theory 
of this sea being on such ă ring ; becaiisei thpugh 
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itom its distance it might not be visible thtDUgti 
tnir atmosphere, yet, as it must occasionally în- 
tercept the sun's body in the earth's diuraal re* 
-volutions, its existence must always have becn 
palpable,— The phenomenon therefore may, pei»- 
ioLps^ be better accounted for, by supposing that 
the channel I had passed connected Cur earth 
«nd its oounterpart which had just received me^ 
like the chain of a double^headed shot, both of 
which mîght revolve arbund the sun togethcf, 
and the moon around both, the interjacent 
channel revolving along with them'.— There i* 
Mthing in this hypothesis at all inconsistent 
mith the Newtonian system, which, standing 
upon the basis of mathematical truth, cannot bd 
fthaken in the mind of any reasonable being ; 
but this channel may exist in perfect hanbony 
with it; indeed it is no more inconsistent with 
Ae tound figure of the earth to have such an 
appendage protruded from it^ than it is untiatu*^ 
lal for cows and borses, or other round animat 
tp have tails ; or, to come closer to the subject; 
th^n that comets shoutd have tbem, which anî 

now 
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ttDW beUeved t6 be opaque bodies like <mr own ; 
Imt the best way after all, out of these and all 
6ther difiiculties, is to hark bacK to the fact. — ^I 
am not in the least anitiouâ to be the author of 
any ncw theoiy of the earth, nor to rival the 
justly cdebrated Herschel în the discovery of 
other worldSy but I am donscious of my own 
integrity, aud cannot doubt the evîdence of my 
senses. — ^If this sea, therefore, and the cduntry 
whose shores it washes beyond it, and Whîch I 
^erwards visîted, can be consîdered as part of 
eur earth, let them, in God's naihe, be so consî* 
dered— and if they cannot, then let philoâophy 
and ikncy go each theîr own way to find places 
for them : I shall stand perfectly neuter in 
the controversy . — It îs enough for me thât I 
possess the celestial observations taken as we 
«Bt^ed the jaws of the cuitent, and as we 
eacaped from ita dicmtiaion ; these fortunate prcK 
cautions enabled me to retum to England, and 
i^ould at pleasure lead me Wok again ; but the 
discoveiy no man can expect from me without 
at»rra4>ondtng compeiisatkm.— *-If ten l^usand 
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pouiMb vere given to Harnson for a time-pieofi 
Jtiot now in use, beiog long ago left in the sluuM 
by the still adrâ,ndng light of British genius^ 
Hftd which after all waa only tried in a voyage 
to fiar})adoes«^wl;iat reward may not honesţly 
be demiunded fi>r leading the . way to regîon^ 
never heard of, nor conceived in the roost to* 
mantie fancy, pla^ed for ages b^yond mortal 
ken, and opening, as the reader will see here-^ 
4fter, to the discovery of a nation as hîghly ciVif 
lized as our own^ though difibring from it ak 
most throughout in all the distinguishing cfaaw 
racteristics of mankind? I am well awarâ^ 
bowever, that until my veracity shall be esta^f 
bUshed by the Board of Admirahy, doubtâ may 
remain in the minds of some as to the authorîţy 
of this hbtory; ye^ as far as it has advanced 
bîtherto, there iş surely nqthipg in the leas6 
i«credible,-rEven thirty years ago, a mari vould 
<iot haVe received more immedîate credit whc^ 
had proţ)osed tp produce, kt his pleasure atid at 
any distances^ th6 explosions of celesttal fire» 
<^r to rîse: aboVe the clouds, and pass the cbatmel 

which 
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which divides ua from the Contineiif» în a globe 
of oiled silk ; or who should have staked a large 
sum tb rival even British navigâtioh, by tmpd<«^ 
ling a Vessel with condensed steam againaţ the 
wînda aaid tides. — As little would any maa 
have then ventured into a coal-pit^ upon die 
trust that the same means employed aa a hy- 
dfaulic engihe would clear it x)f the torrenta 
rushing in every direction thiough the bowela 
of the earth ; aind least of all^ that he could 
aafely contend there against the most mortal 
elemdnts of the subterraneân world, . by faaving 
the magic lantem of Davy by hîs side. 

■ . ■ .1 

But befbre I leave for ever this imaginâry ob^ 
staicle to the reception of my adventures^, it may: 
be as well to give a decisive ^nswer at qnc6 to- 
sceptical readers of evety descriptioti, upon r6a* 
aons more within general r^ach than the prin-; 
Ciplea iof philoso'phy or mathematics, It ii not 
knpwti to the multitude that the «arth Js held 
in het place by the attraction of the sun^ but all 
the worM knows that every man is attracted by 
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bb own inţ6reftta»-^If I had writteâ a tomainCB 
Mod iiot a real history, I iini^t he a lunatic noi) 
to Ubuioii iţ in the largest cluu-acters even in tiiB 
titie-page of mj? worlc^-^No human stupidity 6t 
IbUjr ever faUed so &r in tbe compositîon of' ar 
navei as to defeat its populari^ to the cxtent 
of at least two editions, whîch the circuladn^ 
Mfararieâ of thexnsdlves take ofiv wîthcmt the sale 
of a sîngle volnine to the coUectors of books; 
whereas.no human leamingor wisdocn employed 
upon realities ean now-a-dajs look much farther 
tjban to an iodemnity for the paper and ţhe 
types. — Higb reputatipn, indeed^ (a rare pheno«« 
nfienon !) with the aids of hot-pressed foolscap, 
ahroad margin and expensive engravings^ may 
fi>fee a pasisage for history through the libraries^ 
of the great, but Nwels ak)ne are the books of 
universal sale.- — ^Thc only actuat historians are 
âie ;£ditorâ> of Newspapers, and bankruptcjr 
ir^nld soon oyertake evein tbeir mosţ âtvoured^ 
proprietors, if they were fettered in tbeir co- 
lumna by truth. This most useful cfoss of men^ 
are tiherefore ahaiMfulIy calunmîated fibr tbeir' 
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^anskmal deivmtîoiia fram it-^Printîng, ia h 
fiw cauntiy, k aurely a lawful trade ; axul wlieii 
a msax opens a shop^ he must of coursQ liU it with 
ftudi wares aa are sakable. — He i& not to s^ tise 
fiisfaîaBd) bat ta maintain hî& faoiily hy folhwmg 
them» The road therefore wa& plain beibre me^ 
Ţhfi diacovery of new lands had oftea beien 
made the vehicle of românce or satire-r--witiiesa 
the voyages of Panurge, GuUiver, and Sinfaad 
the Sailor ; nor would the resort to such a fic- 
tîan have boeii plagtary whoi the objiecta were 
sodîâSe^ent, as mine will be found to be« — ^The 
fiurejgn voyage Cdr travel is in these cases only 
aa the bolus, in which a medicine for the mind 
ia to be adminitstered ; and an author could no 
âiore be oonsidered even as an imitator by rev 
soi:tiiig to a romanţe, though so familiar, than 
Ut. Jamea's patent could have been set astde 
ff» the invention of ]^is celebrated powders^ vf 
biş specification had dif ected thţm to be swal- 
Ibwed in the compion wafers of the shop : wliat 
fossible motive^ then, could I have had for invt 
posuig uponthe public an invention as a reality, 
: « since 
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sînce it could operate only âgaînst myself ? 
Perhaps, therefore, in a few years hence, wheu' 
packets are continually passing and repassing^ 
between the twin worlds, and when the gazettes 
and pamphleţs of the country I am about ţo 
describe are lying upon our tables, though 
this volume must theli cease to be interestingv 
its author may be remembered, and his memoiy 
respected. » 

The placid ocean on wbich we were noMT 
launched continued but a short time pacific*^ 
We were soon overtaken by a second storm, too 
like the . former we had encountered, the shock 
of which, from the shattered condition of our 
vessel, it was impossible to sustain. I shâll not 
weary the reader, according to custom, with 
any detailed account of our shipwreck, — If th6 
sunken rock we struck upon had beeii withifi 

» 

the reach of any one who shall read this history^, 
I should have pointed out its positioil, but that 
not being the case, at least for the present/and 
as therţ can be neither improyement nor delighţ 
V . in 
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în dwellîng on the agonies of despair and death, 
I purposely pass over every circumstance which 
occurred from the striking of the vessel until 
I jumped into the sea and drifted upon a plank 
within a şhort distance of the shore. From 
that time I became insensible, and can there- 
fore give no account of the almost miraculouş 
manner in which I must have been saved, as 
not another soul out of one hundred and forty- 
eight, of which our crew consisted, were ever 
seen again, except floating lifeless amidst the 
waves or dashing against the rocks of a lofty 
and dangerous coast. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Im whkh the Aut hor r etatea his extraorâinary and unexpected 

RecqttUM. ... 

N recovering my senses, I found niyself 
stretched nearly naked upon a rock, with the 
spray of the sea dashmg over me, surrounded 
by an immense number of people whose speech 
was utterly unknown to me, a circumstance 
whîch added to my alarm, because my astrono- 
mical theorems being altogether obliterated 
through terror, and being well acquainted with 
the languages of most civilized nations, I con- 
cluded I had been cast amongst a savage people, 
from whom I could expect neither sympathy 
nor protection. — How then shall I attempt to 
describe my sensations upon seeing a person 
for whom every body made way upon his ap- 
proach — ^whose dignifîed appearance marked 
him to be of a superior order to the rest, and 
who, upou hearing my bitter lamentations, 
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•âddressed nie în the purest Englîsh, sayîng în 
accents the svsreetest and most impressfive, 
'* Unhappy i^tranger, tear nothing! — ^The bene* 

volence of God extends over all his works, 

» 

however divided for mysterious causes in the 
abyss of infinite space. — Even în this unkriown 
and distant world He has preserved a man of 
your own country to comfort and protect you.'* 
However impatient the reader must naturaîly 
be thati should advance without dîgression 
in a narrative so very extraordinary, yet 1 must 
panse here for a moment. It is the office of 
history not only to amuse but to instruct; 
to make men not only wiser, but better — to 
reconcile them to their various conditions, how- 
ever clouded or disastrous — to impress them 
With a constant sense of the Divine Providence 
and presence — or, to describe it by almost 
a word in the sublime language of our great 
poet, 

** Tojustify the ways of God to men." 

The first reflection, therefore, which the 
reader ought to make upon this extraordinary 
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deiiverance from deaih, and the sudden tran^ 
tion from absolute deşpair to comfort and hap- 
piness, is aiready made for him m the encou^ 
raging language of my protector; and I an^ 
persuadedy besides, that no person, howeyer 
unfortunate, can look bâck upon his own life» 

4 

without having to remember with grâtitude an4 
devotion many singular and auspicious con- 
junctures which no şkill or merit of his own 
could have contrived ; with many escapes from 
the natural consequences of his own misconduct» 
or from accidents which cross us even. in our 
most guarded and virtuous paths ; and who haş 
not felty in the changes from sickness to health, 
from pain to pleasure, from danger to securityt 
and from depression to joy and exultation^ a 
fuller and a higher satisfaction (independently 
of the uses of such reverses) than could have 
arisen from the uninterrupted continuance of 
the ^ost prosperous condition« 

As there must be light and shade in every 
picture, so there must be perpetuat ci^anges to 

make 
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make human life delightful. Nothing mu«t 
stand still : the sea would be a putrid mass if 
it were not vexed by its tides, which, even with 
the moon to raise theni, would languish in their 
course, if not whirled round and round those 
tortuous promontories which are foolishly con-* 
iidered to be the remnants of a ruined wdftd. 
'" — Marks, as they undbubtedly are^ of many'un^ 
known revoliitioiis ; the earth probably never 
was nor ever can be' more perfect than it is. — ^ 
It would have been a tame and tiresome faabita* 
tibh if it had be^n as smooth as the globes with 
which we describe oUr stations on its surface. 
Its unfathomable and pathless oceans — its vast 
lakes cast up by volcanic fire, ând its tremendous 
mountains contending with the clouds, are not 
dnly sources of the most pîcturesque and ma- 
jestic beauties, ' but lift up the inind to • th^; 
sublime contemplation of the God wfao gave 
them ^birth. 
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CHAPTER iii: 
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Jn ukich thc 4^thor htcame convinced that he tvas no Umgtr 

iijpon the Earth. 
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JJ^yiNG been xenţoved from the shore in a kind 

■ • - • 

pf^v^hicje.nipşţadinirably coi^sţructed for the 
pIVpQse, and lai4 vppn a.couch, which my ge- 
i^L^rţ^uşifirotectQr bad prepared for me, the most 
mX&^^ cmioşity QQw.succeeded.to the pain an<| 
hornor which had .oppreased me, ^and I entreated 
biai to jelate.the iniimculQUfi^ eyiepts \yhich cpuld 
dane bav^ . browghj: us togetb^r, dş&iring bî«^i 
ho^ever, . in the first ţ)lace, tQ/reljey^ tbose an- 
««ties. which tbej^îghtpf aperşpn fcgn^^^ngland 
couldnot bujt have excited.-^J' Alas 1" şaid my 
prcrtectof, . . with great emotiQţi, ' " . I , h^ye nq au- 
:^iieties coniJectcd^witb England, npr .wiţh the 

« 

world of which it is a part. — My patent^ wer^ 
cast upon this shore when I was an infant of only 
three years old ; they were, as I have learned 
from my father, in the course of a voyage to the 
, • . ) , East 
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East lDjdies:,but.th^ yeşsel havîng been separ 
rated frpm the rest of the fle?t in a dreadfuf 
tempe^ty.and havipg, like your own, from the losş 
of her masts apd rudder, been long the sport of 
distracting winds and currents, sbe was wr^ckp^ 
at last, with the whole of her crewf— my father 
and mother, and five others only excepted, all 
of whom ha v€ since been called away to a beitter 
world. As for myself, my death, from the help- 
lessness of infancy, .must have been inevitable, . 
but for a dog (long since dead) wliicb my 
father had brought with him from the Labrador 
€oast,who folio wed me it seems amongst thip 
breakers w\xţn the ship overset,. and never 
quitţed me until he brought me to the shore. 

Alas ! poor ^*, how inuch is the short 

5pş.n of your wjse and faithful species* to bc 
lamented ! ' 

" From my parents I learned the Englîsh lan- 
guage, but little or nothing of En^land itself 
or of îts history ; as both of them died before I 

was of an age to take any interest in such sub- 

• - » . . . 

* The narae of thîs famous dog I haye forgotten. 

c4 jects; 
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jects ; and thosc who were saved wîth us, wtrc 
not only obscure and ignorant persons, but'werc 
soon scattered abroad,- according to their acci- 
dental fortunes, in an unknown land, and hy 
the course of nature must long since have been 
in their gravcs." 

' "But^oMroay» history," I saîd, "must beinfi- 
bitely interesting." " To a stranger, like* your- 
seif," answered my kind protector, " cast not 
only upon a foreign shore, but upon a new and 
unheard of world, any account of the most illus- 
trious individual, miich more of my seif, would be 
tiresome and uninstructive. Your courtesy only 
can ask for it now. My name is Morven — tny 
family mo3t ancient and respectable in Scotland, 
though not noble — that is all I have now to say 
concerning myself. — It is enough for the prcsent, 
that I have arrived at such a rank and station as 
to afFord you the means of seeing to the greatest 
advantage a country which, much as my parents 
used constantly to exalt my own in my infant 
fancy, cannot, I think, be inferior to it. Though 
placed as it were a kind of exile, in a remote 

margin 
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margin of this world; — small in its compass,— -ia 
its climate disappointing from its vicîssitudes,—- 
surrounded by seas nbtoften favourable to navi- 
gation, and only emerging from the datkness of 
Wbarism in a late period of nations, itsoon 
towered above • them all^ and has for a long 
season beenthe day-star of our planet. — It seems» 
indeed, as if the Divine Providence hadchbsen 
ît as the instrument of its benevolent purpose, to. 
eniighten by an almost insensible progi^ssion the 
distanţând divided families of mankind, to-hbld 
up to them the sacred lamp of religious and 
morat truth, to harmonise them by the example 
'of mild and liberal institutions, and to controul 
the disturbers of the social world with an un- 
paralleled .arm of strength : — may she al>v:ays 
remember that this mighty dominion is a truât 
-r-that her work is not yet finished — ^and thât if 
she deserts or slumbers upon her post, she 'will 
be relieved and punished !" 

* I avaîled my sfelf of the pause which^ seemed 
to finish bis preface to what he evidently con- 
^ sidered 
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9idered as a distinct world from , our owti, . bjf 
asking his father's opinion upon that xnomentous 
&ul>ject, a$ I couid not compose my luind to 
sittend to any thmg, until I yţas şatisfied as to 
my rea,! situation. *f My father," answered my 
frij^nd> ^^ \iBdaubtedly consider^d that he was cast 
fq^ţh, and for eyer from the carth. He useil 
often to say sp, but, his reasons I can only givc 
you frpm his Jipurţial, \)rhich I have carefuUy 
pr^serveclş being too yojing myself to comprc; 
hend th6ip, Ţhe bpok is in this very chamber, 
jtnd I can turn in a moment to that remarkable 
part of it." Haying bespught him to do şo, he 
put the volume into my hand, where, after de- 
scribiiig in the English language the extraordi- 
nary channel nearly as I have already. described 
it,,I found the following short senterîce quitp 
conclusive of an opinion which but too clearly 
confirmed my own. 

" fVhen I consider the unexampled rapidity of 
iMiCurrenty with its dismal chaotic botmdary, 
4ind) th€ti tţi( mre ipvolved in it for almost thrce 

monthsj 
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monthSf emerging at once into a sea where the 
heaoem above presented nerv stars, and those of 
our own in diferent magnitudes and positions 
than any they could be seen in f rom either of our 
hemispheres^ I am corvoinccd, beyond a doubt^ 
that I amno longer lipon the earth, but qn wkat 
I might best ■ describe as a txoin brother with it^ 
bound together by this extraordinary channely 
as q kindqf umbilical chordj in the capacious 
W(mb of nature^ but which, instead of being 
separated in the birt h^ became a new and per- 
mqiţţnt subsţance in her mysterious course'' 



> J Xî*. ,, 



The reader will no doubt observe, that thî» 
theory exactly corresponds with nvy own, though 
nţore fancifully expressed than by. my vulgar 
8i^iile of a double-headed sţiot,. and I have 
little doubt that thiş new and . intercsting planet 
will, in all our almanacks, be sţyled Geminji 
hereafter, though it is called Deucalia by its 
inhabitants. 



9 / 



I cannot describe my feelings upon this awful 

con- 



confîrmatîon of such a tremendons exile, ând 
entreated to be informed . whcther any thing 
ăppeared în the Journal that seemed to favour 
atn opinion, that tlie earth niight be rcgained by 
pursuing the contrary course. " Undoubt- 
cdly," saîd my friend, and he tumed iii a few 
moments to the following ^assage : 

" Th^ equal rapîdity of the two contrary cur^ 
rents^and the impenetrable dvomon between tkentj 
cmviiices me that a vessel in the moutk of tbe 
other^ at the point from whkh we emerged from 
the one we had heen involved in^ would re-conduct 
us to the earth ; but having taken no precautions 
'io ascertain its position, guarded besides by 
natural obstacles of the most dangerous and^per* 
'pleanng character^ I can indulge no hope of 
either re-visiting ourworld myself, or qfmaking 
it a raţionai object qffuture discovery.'' 

I leaped with joy when I had fhiished thîs 
ssentence, notwîthstanding its disheartening 
Wncluftion^ and said tomy protector, " You may 

now 
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now go oa with your history ; I bura wîth îm* 
patience to hear it — î have no fears fbr the 
future — ^your father's apprehensioUs were well 
founded, but they have no applicatîon to me; 
He had not employed the means without whicli 
no seamăn, even in. our own seas, couid ever 
return to his country; but fortunately I was 
more proyident and skilful — I. know within & 
gun-shot where the. current began and endedif 
and couid findout both to-tnorrow; butthe time 

4 

2S not yet arrived for it, — My advetiture is too 
important to be thrown away, and indeed if my 
paş^age back:again were, as shortas from.£ng- 
land to France, I should with the utmost k^- 
luqţance undertake it, as it might separate mc 
for ever from so kind and generous a friend-^ 
Proceed ţhen \ţ^ith the fuUest account of the 
world that has received me — I am all attention.!* 

^* Such a narratiyc,'* saîd the frîcndly Morten, 
*^ even if I were qualified to.enter upon it, wouid 
be of no value to the inhabitant of another worUl; 
it couid oialy gratify a curioşi ţy which your 

tnind 
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inîad is not sufficiently at rest to enjoy. — ^Wheti 
you have acquired the language'of thîs country, 

r 

it will then be as open to you as to niyself, and 

the best service I can now render you, is to 

direct your course; lest, after burying youiiself 

beneath the thousands of volumes which under 

my roof willbe at your command, hereafter 

you might find yourself but little wiser than 

when you began. Useful history lies within a 

narrow compass, and all I shall attempt for the 

present will be to give you such ia bird's-eye 

view of the renowjied and powerful Island of 

Armata, as will best enable you to pursue your 

own inquiries.— When you have the structiire 

faithfully delineated, you will find your bwn 

way through its yarious apartments, and ex- 

amine their contents as your particular taste 

and judgment may direct you." 

" I could not help here înterrupting my friend, 

Imuch as impatience was on the stretch, by re- 

marking that the name of Armata was most ap- 

prppriate, having been just wrecked in fuH 

sight 
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sight of an immense naval arsenal, where ships 
of^ the largest classes were constructing, sur* 
rounded again by a mole crowded with a ihost 
formidable havy, whilst on the sloping bahkft 
of the fortress, by which the whole Wa§ en^ 
icompassed and guarded, large bodîes of troops, 
a|)parently m the highe&t state of discipline, 
were encamped and hutted. The name of 
Armata, I therefbre repeated, was most appro*- 
prîâte. " And why on that accouht?" said'my 
frieiid, plainly not understaridîiig me ; a qw*»- 
tion which brought back at once to my recoWiec- 
tion, that Rome could not • possibly have beeli 
the godmother of this Island, her language of 
course being utterly unkno wn : but such i& the 
magic power of association, even when reasoti 
has dissolved the speli. 

" The name of Armata," he continued, " has 
nothing at all to do with forces naval or 
military, but is supposed to have arisen from 
the extraordinary charms of our women; Ar- 
mata being, in the fabulous my thologiţs of our 

remotc 
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remote ag€s/ the deîty representîng and pre- 
siding over female beauty ." Here, as the : reader 
will find in the sequel, the appropriation was 
indeed most perfect; but it must be left to 
every reader, according to his own fancy, to 
form an idea of the Armatian women ; because 
not haying any distinct charactcrs of form or 
countenance, like those of France, or Spain, 
or Italy, or Greece, or Circassia^ but embracii^ 
them all in their delightful varieties, the poet 
must drop his pen, and the painter his pencil : — 
but I must- no longer delay your attention to 
the history you ask for.* 

* On my return to England, and whilst I was writing tbese 
pagesy I was very much surprized to observe in niy pocket 
edition of Johnson's Speiling Dictionary, that our Venus also 
went by the name of Armata. I had never heard it before, 
and only found it in an index to this little rolume. It passes 
all understanding how such a coincidence should have arisen. 






CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

in ^hick Moroen bcgins his Accauni qfthe Island qfArmaia. 

*^ Aâ there can be little doubt that this planet^ 
like our own, was peopled from two human 
beingSy ^nd as from what remains of my father's 
wiitings, they şeem strongly to resemble each 
other m all the characteristics of the specieş» 
tbere is probably a great similarity ia their re.- 
mote historiesK— ^Primitive man is nearly tlic 
same every wherC) exccpt as accidental circumr 
istances have had tbeir influence.— In climate» 
soft and enervating, the rahabîtants bave often 
been for ages stationaiy, and ihe robuster nations 
have been their conquerors. With us, indeed, 
they have repeatedly changed the face of thingş 
-^multitudesexpelling multitudes, like the waves 
of the sea, sweepinguway yet mixing with Qae 
another, but sţill preserving throughout all their 
changes the distinct and original character of 
#ne people. The govemments of mankind iii 

B thft 
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the first ages must of course have been pa* 
triarchal, their numbers being small, and few 
occasions for contention in an unpeopled world ; 
but, in process of time, when tribes, or rather 
large masses came to be in perpetuai motion 
toWards other countries, they often found theitl 
pre-occupied ; and then, as the sparks fly up^ 
wards, the sera commenced of strife and warfare. 
This new state of a wandering population gave 
a corresponding character to their societies, 
which, though barbarous, or at least rude, in the 
outset, became the accidental source in this 
fiivoured island of the most powerful dominion, 
and the perfection of civil \7isd0m. Tliis may 
appear to be carrying you farther back than any 
human annals need be traced upwards, but the 
characters and destinies of xuitions are so often 
dependent upon one another, that it is difficult^ 
if not impossible to give an enlightened or use* 
ful view of them, without almost an abridged 
history of a world; and however the ancient 
parts may appear insignifîcant from having no 
vi3ible bearings upon their pcesent cbnditioiu, 

they 
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tbey are sometimes, if not always^ th^ sources of 
the varieties wbich distinguish them. 



'^ It is on this aQcount only that I must lead 
you by paths now neglected and almost for- 

tar 

gotten, into the great road to the eventful period 
which embraces you as one of ourselves. 

* 
^ The policy forced upon those numerous na- 
tions, as they were in their tums invaders or 
driven onwards by successîve myriads, was a 
tnixture of military command and civil raagisr 
tracy. With the sword continually in theîţ 
hand^, tţie seryţce of it beqame the tenure of 
their posseasions, and in a descending line from 
their leaders to the -undistinguished multitude, 
they >¥ere held together by an indissoluble bond 
of union, giving law and protection to one 
another. 

" It must be admitţed that the govemments I 
hftve been describing had^a strong tendency to- 
wards arbitrary monarchies, an opinion con- 

i> S firmed 
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firmed by their histories ; because, when oue or 
more superior dominions had been established 
by conquest, the leşser ones surrounding them 
having no common intcrest to unite them, nor 
any support ffom the great bodies of their 
people, were often overpowered and extinguish- 
cd : the most popular captains of fierce adven* 
turers becoming in another age the sovereigns 
of nations. 

" One of those invaders once swayed by force 
Knd terror the sceptre of Armata; but con* 
quest and the tyrannical abuse of it may lay 
the foundation of a system of liberty which no 
courage could have conquered nor human Mâs- 
dom have contrîved. — Perhaps in this short sen- 
tence you have a faithful though as yet ah 
obscure account of the origin of that singular 
constiţution which has raised Armata to the 
highest pinnacle of fame and glory. Great and 
invulnerable as she now is, she was once sub- 
dued, and all the monuments of her ancîent 
wisdom overthrown : but the dominion of ont 

mau. 
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man, however gifted or fortunate^ vi sure to pass 
^way when it tramples upon the principles that 
gave it birth. — ^The successful -invader con- 
fouQcliDg bis ' free and fierce companions with 
tbe natiou they ha4 coiiquered, the oppressorB 
tsoon became numbered with the oppressed, and 
^ter the reigiis of but a few of his descendants, 
tb0 successor to his arbitrary dominion was 
iprced to submit to the establishmetit of free- 
dom demanded in arnls by the conquerors and 
4ie i::onquered now forming an unanimous and 
indignant p6ople# 

" Thfe extraordinar^ feature of this singular 
^revQlution was, that a nation in arms against its 
;MV6reign and reducing him to terms of submis- 
sion/had the discretidn to know exactly what to 
demandy and, by demanditig nothing more, to se- 
cure the privileges ithadobtained. — ^The ordinary 
insurrectîonâ of mankind against ojppression have 
geBfirally been only convulsive paroxysms of 
tumult and disorder, more destructive than the 
ţyranny o^tertbiowu, and often ending in worse ; 

D 3 because 
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because civil societies cannot be suddenly neW- 
modelled with safety.— Their improvements, to 
be permanent, must be aknost insensible, and 
growing out of the original systcms, however 
imperfect they may have been. 

i 

*^ The rude forefathens of this people had fbr- 
tunatelynot then arrived at that state of politicii 
science which mîght perhaps have tempted 
them to 4 premature change of their goverii- 
ment upon abstract principles^ — they looked 
only to their actual grievances.-r-They did not 
seek to abrogate the system which was the root 
of their ancient laws and institutions, but only 
fo beat down usurpations, and to remedy de- 
fect$. — ^They seem indeed to have discovered 
that there is a magnet in the civil as in the na- 
tural worfd to direct our course, though the 
latter vru for ages afterwards uiiknown. The 
magnet of the civil world is.a Representative 
Government, and at this âuspicious period at- 
tracted like the natural oue by iron^ became 

fixcd and immutable from the sword. 

«The 
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." Tfaeconsummatewîsdomof thoseearliest FCf 
formers appears further in the public councila 
which thcy preserved. — From the most ancient 
limes the.people might be said to have had a 
pTotectilig council in the goverament, but it& 
jurisdiction was overbome,'^*-'niey had only 
therefore ta guard against the recurrenceof thaţ 
abuse^ and as the power over the public purse 
had been the most destruc^ve engine of theif 
irbitrary sovereigns, they retained in their own 
hands.by the most poshive charters that palia*- 
diurn of independence, re-enacting them upon 
eveiy invasion, aiming at hothing sew, but 
s^uring what they had acquired^ 

^' Tohave gone farther in improvement^ attbat 
periody would not only have been useless, but 
mifchievous, even if die bulk of tlie peopk 
could have redeemed themselvea by.force fraaei 
many intermediate oppressors ; because, havmg 
ţnost of all to feiar from the power of their mo* 
narchSi the privileges of their superiors were in^ 
dispensable supports ; invested. for many ages 

D 4 with 
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with the magistracies of thc country, powerful 
in themsclves from rank and property, having a 
common interest with the whole nation, and 
no temptat ionii heing then in ejnstence ta seduce 
ikem frâm the discharge cf their duties, they 
were the mo&t formidable opponents of the 
prerogative& that were ta be l)alanced ; and it 
was ţherefone the most unquestionable policy 1x> 
ehlârge and confirm their aiithority, instead of 
endeavouring to cx)ntroul a letng established and 
too poweiful a dominion by an untried force. 

'* From this period the princîples of civil firee* 
dom struck deep root in Arma.ta^ deeper perhaps 
from the weight by which they continued to bc 
))resâed, the prcrogatives of their princes being 
still formidable and frequently abused.*— Pern 
faaps ţhe law which governs die system of the 
universe may be tl^ grand type and example of 
humaii govemments — the immense power of the 
sun, though the fountain of light and Hfei^ 
would in its excess be fatal;* the plţinets, ther&» 
fore, though they yield to its foştering atttacţion 
*' in 
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m their unceasing and impetuous revolutions, 
are repelled from it by a kind of instinctive 
terror ; since, if the sun could by its influence 
detach them frbm their force centrifugal, they 
would be absorbed with the swiftness of lîght- 
ning into the centre, and, like the fly allured by 
tbe Hght of the taper, be instantly consumed, 

" The powers given to executive governmenl» 
for great naţional purposes, like those given to 
the sun, ought.to be extensive, nor can they 
be dangerous if they are sufficiently balanced, 

9 

and that balance preserved upon the very prin- 
cipie of centrifugal force ; because the existence 
of a strong govemment, and the possibility of 
its misconduct, are the strongest securities of 
freedom. E very page of the hîstory of Armata 
îUustrates this important truth; since, in the 
same pi-oportîon thkt executive power has at 
difFerent perîods become the oKJects of salutary 
jealoiisy, popular privileges have been unifbrmly 
Mrengthen^d from the abuses, and wheti at 
last â grand and glorious struggle.ţo put an 

end 
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emk to them for ever was crowned with th<f 
ju5test and most triumphant success, cqnşti* 
tutional fear, whtcb had for ages watched ov€f 
and subdued them, unhappily fell aslee|H— 
the centrtfugal for ce was lost; — zx>A power, 
stripped of its terrors, but invested witb t}ijS 
means of dazzling and corruptingj soon begati 
to undermîne a system of govemment which 
the most formidable prerogatives had for ages 
been unable to destroy. 

" The progress of this rcnowned people, from 
the period of their earliesţ stniggl.es for 
liberty, to the final and, I tţust, imŢooţXşX con- 
summation of their political constitution, wa3 
slow and eventful, but perhaps on that adcpunţ 
the more secure : the safest road from an un^ 
settled government, of any descriptîon, tp one 
that i$ more perfect, being thro^gh those alinoat 
imperceptible dhanges by which the character 
and circumstatxces of a nation are changed. 
The Armatians, from their insular situntioia 
aid «.urpming gem»., were m>^, ^ 

earliest 
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earliest though not tfae first explorers of distant 
and unknown countries ; , but their humanity 
and-wiâdom secured the advantages which the 
vices and fbllies of the original diâcoverers had 
cast away, and the dominion ' o Ver new wQrlds 
(if I may so express myself) became their oMm. 
Their naţional governnient could not but-be 
soon afFected by thi's iilustrious career; a corn- 
merce cncircling our globe with riches in her 
train, advanciiig hand in hand with learning and 
science, which other causes werc reviving, 
opposed by a sîlent and progressive force more 
efficacious than the sudden shock of a revolutioU, 
the oppressive pretensions of her nobles, and the 
-firmest prerogatives of her kîngs^ — to describe 
this momentous change. in a word — ^the Arma- 
tians became a People. 

^ " It would be to you most unînteresting, and 
to me equally painful, to reiate the conflicts of 
those antagonist powers for more than a hundred 
years, until the ancicîit monarchy and aristo- 
cracy^ which for ages had supported each other, 
^■^ feU 
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:k\l ib tbe ground in one ruin together; butatf 
a river swoln and impetuQUs amidst tfae'tenipesit» 

^foursiing beyond its banks and leaving no trace 
of its ancient channel, often returns to it, having 
only fructified the country it overflowed, so thc 
Annatians soon came back again to the venef- 
able but improyed constiţution of their fathers'; 
they did spontaneous homage to their exiled 
monarch, and after warda to his infatuated suo- 
ceşsor, till seeing no securi ty in the mild and 

/geiiiefrous experiment of Restoration^ they werc . 
driven at last to seek their safety through a re» 
volution^ but such a one as perhaps will to thc 

'Cnd of time continue to be unexampled — accom- 

•plished without blood — cutting off only the can- 

..kered brfmches, but preserving all the* otbers 
to hold their places in the ancient tree of thetr 
liberties : and as the broad leaf and consummate 

'flpwer Ştill . preserve the distinct chai^cţerâf of the 

' roots that nourish them, i&o the Armatians, even 
when principalities and powers were at thdr 

. feet, n^ver sought to depart f rom their; opginal 
cast ' 

i «The 
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" The ordînaiy occurrences of history pro- 
ducing no important changes^ I have uniformlj 
passed them ovcr, and I am arrived therefore 
at a period witbin lîvîng meidory, which will 

X 

lequire your utmost attention. 
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CHAPTER V. 

în wkich Moroen ccntumes his account of the hland qf Armata. 

" This highly favoured island now sat without a 
rival on this proud promontory in the centre of all 
the waters of this earth, with her mighty wings 
outspread to such a distance, that with your 
limited ideas of its numerous nations, it is im* 
possible you should comprehend.-^ She was ba- 
lânced upon her imperial throne by the equally 
vast and seemingly boundless continents on 
either side, bending alike beneath her sceptre, 
and pouring into her lap all that varieties of 
climate or the various characters of mankind 
could produce, whilst the interjacent ocean was 
bespangled with islands, which seem to be posted 
by nature as the watch-towers of her dominion, 
and the havens of her fleets. — Her fortune was 
equal to her virtues, and, in the justice of God, 
might be the fruit of it ; since as the globe had 

expanded 
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expanded under her discoveries, she had touched 
iţ throughout as M^ith a magic wand ; the wil-* 
derae$s becoming the abodes of civilized mau, 
addiiig new milliona to her sdvereignty, com-^ 
pared with which she was herself only lîke th^ 
seed falling. upon the soil^ the parent of the 
fbrest that enriches and adoms it — She felt no 
wants, because she was the mother of plenty ; 
and the iree gifts of her sons at a distance, re« 
tumed to them tenfold in the round of a fructi^ 

« 

fying commerce, made her look but to little 
suppdrt frdm her children at home« — ^To drop all 
metaphor, she was an untaxed country ; excţpt 
to that wholesome extent which wise pqlicy 
should dictate to every govemment, by making 
the property of the subject depend in some 
measure upon Xh/t security of the state. 

*• The pibsperity which then exalted her, after 
aU her dangeious divisions had been swej>t 
away by an auspicious renovation of her con- 
stitation, was unexampled, and although sh( 
bas been thought by some to have risen much 

hîgher 
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higher afterwards amidst a splendid cliredr o^ 
naţional glory; yet she then perhaps touched 
her meridian heigbt, not having at that time 
embarked in an habitual system of expenditure, 
beyond the golden medium just adverted to, 
her debt being then no larger than to create a 
wide spread interest to support the state, but 
leaving what might be fairiy termed the full 
fruits of industry and talents, sutgect to no tor*^ 
menting visitations of a prodigai goverriment, 
which can în the end have no escape from 
bankruptcy but by rendering its subjects bank- 
jupt — In the first condition of a nation, . the 
people may be compared to the crew of a well 
manned vessel in a prosperous voyage, călled 
upon for no exertions but to forward her in her 
course: the second may be better likened to 
the toils and sufFerings of a tempest, when 
the ship can only be kcpt even in doubtful 
! şafety, by incessant pumping, when all hopes 

of advantage are extinguished, and the only 
principie of obedience is the preservation of 
fife. 

"Un- 
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. ^^ Unhappily for Armata, Xhe lust of dominion, 
or.raither of revenue, beyond the usefuliţess .or 
eveţ the capacity of enjoyment, ensnared hst 
mto a contest with a great and growing pepple, 
to obtain by force what duty and afFection had 
spontaneously held out to her. 

'^ I pointed out metaphorically to your vtew 
two vast continents under her imperial wings :. 
one of them, to which, lookii^ şouthward, her 
right. :extended, she had plânţed and peopled. 
The ihfaabitants of Hesperia werie her own chil- 
dren, worshlpping with the ^ame rites the God 
of their common fathers, speaking the same 
language, foUowing in the track of the same 
laws^and customs which fashion and characterise 
a peoplc-^^Armata, ip s(hort, mied by the freest 
eonsent fhe whole of this vast country, appoint- 
ed wîţhout question all her magîstrates, and 
enjoyed a monopoly of her commerce, not only 
in iliie fefcciusiVe import of her various produc- 
tîottsf into her own bosom, but in the mono- 
j^loiis feturii of lill her *own manufectures * 
. / ' E which, 
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which, from the rapid progress of population 
throughout that immense region, was in itself 
aa inei^haustîbjle source of wealth, setting per«> 
lecţly at uought the entire întercourse of our 
whole world besideş. 

» 

" Shall I be then believed when I teii you that 
trith all this Armata was not satisfiâd. but in- 
sisted that an lisefiil, . âfFectionate, and distant 
pcople should pay for the support of wars shc 
bad been foolishly inyblved.in at the other ex- 
tremity of our planet ?— Can the humân imagir 
nation extend fârther to the belief, that evcn 
this monsţrous claim was acceded to ? — the chil- 
dren of a misguided parent desired only to know. 
what she demanded, that they might have the. 
grace of rendering it as a spontaneous grant, to 
be bestowed under the same forms of govern- 
ment and under the sanction of the vcry mâ- 
gisţrates which she herşelf had created ;for the 
purpose. — Must I lastly trespass upon^or rather 
insult, your credulity, by telling you that even, 
thi9 offer was refused ? Though rev^ue. was the 

object. 
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objecty the unlimited grânt was rejected, and 
the revenue after all given up to enforce a 
nommaL demand. — Many eloquent and solemn 
protests of bur niost illustrious men of that time 
were opposed in vain to this insane project. 
The whole strength of Armata was put forth, 
and her armies invaded a country so much more 
extensive than her own, that when collected 
upon its adverse surface, they could scarcely 
hear the sound of one another's cannon. — Need 
I conclude by adding that they were all taken 
lîke so many birds în the net of the fowlcr, and 
the dominion of Armata, which before had stood 
upon a rock, was renounced by Hesperia for 
ever-^— at first in defiance— but at last, when the 
combat became mânifestly hopeless/ dissolved 
by mutual consent/* 

w 

When my friend had finished this marvellous 
or rather incredible history, you will not, reader^ 
be surprized that I interrupted him for a mo- 
ment, ' much as I was alive to hear its continua- 
tion, by âsking only one qiiestion. " How," I 

£ S said. 
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isnd, ^^ could it possibly happen, that with so 
I celebrated a constitution as he hîmself had 

I descrifaed; and when the people had obtânied 

80 complete a controul over the public councils, 
* they should have suffered so unjust and ruinous 

a war to be so long persisted in, coatrary to 

their most manifest interests, and in the &ce of 

the most enlightened opinions ?" 

" The answer to your questibn/' replied roy 
friend, ^^ involves one of the most curious and 
extraordinary changes that has ever taken place 
hi the politîcal history of any nation. In the 
earlier periods of that of Armata, though the 
sovereigns had more power, and the people's re* 
presentatives -Were comparatively nothing in the 
balance, the Hesperian war could not have 
been carried on. The delegates of the people 
would have krenuously opţ)osed it în every 
stage of its disastrous progress— the whole na*- 
tion would have upheld them, and the govem- 
meut even, if not subdued, would have heen 
dverawed and checked in its impolitic cdurse ; 

but 
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but before this period, the aacient syst^n cff th<^ 
goverament had been completely iuverted ; the 
popular Gouncil, though in theory searcely en- 
titled to that name or character, had for agM 
fulfilled all the practicai purposes of the mosţ 
perfect representation ; because» having the 
same interests with the universal mass of pc^u- 
lation, and nothing then existing to seduce 
them from the discharge of their duties, it 
mattered not by whom they werş elected ; but 
the time was arrived when the right of electiou 
became a vital principie. — The crown was now 
possessed of a great revenue, which was ra- 
pidly increasing, and as the Commons had ad-^ 
vanced in power and iraportance, it was thought 
convenient by its ministers to act no longer 
upon their own responsibility, even in the most 

« 

ordinary •details of business, but to take their 
constituţional opppnents into pay and make 
them ministers in their stead; well knowing 
that they could not possibly oppose, nor eveu 
censiţre the measures which were their own.— 
Neither can it be matter of wonder that tlie 

E 3 people 
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people at large, though wise to a proverb, should 
be the dupes of so artfiil a contrivance. — ^They 
had been long accustomed to regard every act 
of the executive power with the most jealous 
apprehension, and. to consider the voice of their 
representatives who had never betrayed them 
as the Law and the Gospel. — When they saw, 
therefore, the crown upon this momentous oc- 
casion so hiimbly deferring to the wisdom, as it 
was ealled, of the naţional council ; when its 
ministers were entirely behind the curtain, and 
every step that was taken was by the authority 
6f their own servarits, they threw up tlicir caps 
into the air, and poured in addresses ffom every 
part of the island, ofFerîng their lives and for- 
tunes in support of the glorious contest; gifts 

A 

which unhappily no opportunity was left them to 
recal, the personal supporters of the War being 
loibcked on the head, and the pockets of the 
Tcst completely emptied. — When the illusion 
was at length dissblved by disappointment and 
defeat; an universal hue and cry was raised 
âgainsţ the whole system, set on foot by its 

loudest 
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loudest supporters; and the minister of that 
day, a mdst abl6 statesman, though ik that 
matter undqubtedly mistaken, and \x\ private 
life one of the most agreeable and âmiable of 
ipankind, was attacked without iheâsure or 
mercy. — He nianfully stood his ground ; and, I. 
am persuaded, with a clear conscience mâin- 
tained the policy and justice of his administra- 
tion; but the most zealous of his adherents 
now seeing the clearest reasons for condemning 
him, though none whatever existed which had 
not been as manifest from the outset, and inany 
more finding it impossible from business to foe 
in their places to defend him, thpiigh they had 
nothing at all to do, he was compelled to retire ; 
and in a few weeks afterwards a nian would 
have been probably mbbbed in the streets, or 
perhaps imprisoned as a lunatic, iflxe had been 
rasU enough to assert that the whole nation had 
been otherwise than mad, and without a Uicid 
interval for foiirtden years together/' 

'f Arid -pray, Sir," L said, " hw this system 

£ 4 con- 
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coqtinued ever since ?"---« Not exactly," aii- 
jswered Morven, " but, if possible, worse; juăt 
^«/ajdropsical patient fills în the proportionof 
what he drinks. — ^The subject is most interestr 
ing and important. — ^Thfe £nglisb^ from my 
father's âccount, must be the wisest of mankind^ 
«nd, ithough the inhabitants. of another world, 
4heir wisdom, through you, may direct us." 



" Wisdom," I answered, " in the pure abstract, 
can hardiy be brought to bear upon human con- 
duct.-r-There must be some direct experifence, 
or at least sdme analogy, to. give it efFect.--- 
' TJpon this subject there is neither.— You might 

,as weJl s^t yourself to consider wbat the ipha- 

\ bitants of the moon^ which belongs alike to botb 

'i 

of us, ,Would probâbly think of your condition ; 
l orthoseofJupiter, or Saturn, of of Ihe seven 

^ stars that form' the Pleîades, îf they are inha- 

bited, and if not, you must be handed ou for 
j an opinion to the planets which probâbly sur- 

4 

t round them, for England cannot possibly assist 

) you în â case whîch has no reference to her own 

; govern- 
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govemment, nor to any of her own concems ; 
but, go on, I am delighted with your discourse ; 
only remember that history is a grave and mo- 
mentous subject, and that wit and fancy belong 
to. quite difFerent departments/' — I said this 
because my friend was remarkable for both, and 
whether he was in jest or in earnest it was not 
always very casy to know : but as I found him 
to be a man of unquestîonable veracity, I was 
compelled to assent to his narratiye, on his 
solemnly assuring me that he had departed iu 
nothing from the truth. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

JTji wkkk Morom stitt contmues tii Account <^ tht Idand qf 

Armata. 

'* This memorable ara in the history of Armata 
inay perhaps be considered as almost the first in 
which her representative coustitution exhibited 
any proofs of dangerous imperfection. — The 
crown (as I have said) was rapidly acquiring the 
administration of a great revenue, and a suffi- 
cient guard had not been placed upon its in- 
fluence in the public councils, without which no 
forms of election, however free aud extensive, 
can secure a wise and prudent administration ; 
but the evil must .manifestly be greater when 
the popular council, erected as the balance of a 
monarchical state, does not emanate from the 
pcople, but in its greater part from the crown 
which is to be balanced, and from a body of 
Bobles, powerful from rank and property, who 
are to be balanced also ; and who have besides 

a scale 



9L scale properly allotted to them, in which their 
great weîght is judicioiisly depcwited. — It must 
be bbvîous to the meanest capacity, tfeat if those 
very powers which are thus to be balanced can 
create or materially influence the antagonist 
power which is to controul them, the consti- 
tutton must at all events be theoretically im- 
perfect. — I have already informed you why, for 
a long period, this imperfection had ndt been 
felt, and the degree of its operation, when ît 

• ♦ * 

began to operate, and as it now exists, ought to 
be correctly and. temperately stated; because, 
without a reverence for government, whiteVer 
dcfects may be discovered in it, a nation must 
be dissolved. 



" You are not therefore to imagine that the 
portentous war I have described to you arose 
from a general and wicked prostitution of hîgh 
^tation in those who had in a manner the choicc 
of the popular council, nor from a vile corrupt 
sale of their voices by those who had been 
chosen, feeling at the time that they were de- 

voting 
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vdtmg their country to disastrous coosequence» 
— this I think has never faappened, nor is likely 
to happen in Armata : because her people are so 
enlightened, her various classes are so happily 
blended witheach other^ andthe interest inwise 
counsels is so universal, that a clear and general 
conviction of misgovemment would then and 
now have an irresistible cfFect upon the public 
couticils however constituted; but the great 
evil is in cases of doubtful policy, whîch the 
worst measures in their beginnings often are : 
and he must be but little acquainted with the 
buman mind, who does not know by what de- 
ceptious means, e ven very honest and intelligent 
men may be brought to view questionabk sub*- 
jects in the light that best corresponds with 
their interests and their wishes. 

" On the very occasion befor^ us it was not 
very difficult to conceal some facts, and to over-^ 
state others, more espedally when the matter 
to be judged of was at an immense distanc^ 
and complicated in the deftails; some had not 

the 
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the capacity, nor inany more the appUcation to 
digest theniy and even supposing the case tohave 
Jbeea faîrly stated, the rule from time to tune to 
be applied to it was often beyond the reach of 
those who were to dedde, and came ibr their 
decision adomed with gifts and graces to secure 
the most favourable reception. — ^The public 
effect also of the decision I have already ex^ 
plained to you«<— It was no longer the act of a 
power for ages the object of jealous appre^ 
hension, but of those who for ages had faithfully 
contrpuled it, and the judgment of ihe people 
was surprized. 

** The period of the delusion you have also 
heard. — ^The consequenccs of extreme mis- 
govemment must be universally felt, and the 
discontents they produce are irresistible ; but 
unfbrtunately they seldom arrive until the jc vil 
conitplained of is beypnd redress. The crown is 
imre ini the Âubious season to command the popu* 
Iar ^ouncil, and tbrough diem popular opinion, 
"until «rrors become^ palpable and dest^ctive, 

when 
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* when the most bver-rulipg influcnce must gîve 
way. — ^This is the real and the only defect în 
the constitution of Armata; which, from its 
wisdom and tbe happiness it produces, casts 
into the deepest shade the most perfect .in$titu- 
tions of mankind. — AU the separate parts of it 
are excellent and well proportioned, if they werc 
allowed to stand in their places, but govern- 

, ment had now begun to be carried on by a con- 
spiracy of powers which should balance and 
controul one another." " How much then," I 
eagerly said, ^^ is it not to be lamented, that 
when such an evil was first discovered it was not 
immediately corrected !" " Your observation," 
ariswered my friend, " is far morc important 
than perhaps you are aware of. — ^To have then , 
corrected it, or cven at many subsequent periods, 
could not in the natpre of thingshave convulsed 
or even disturbed the balance of the different 
brders so vitally necessary for the security of 
all ; but by having suffered the defect to con- 
tinue for a long season, its consequehces have 
;also increased, and have produced so strong. a 

feeling 
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fbeling of irrîtâtion^ that the most cautious re* 
formation becomes, with every man of soufi4 
discretion, a matter which calls for the most 
imparţial and even trembling consideration. — 
This observation is not, however, intended to 
convey an opinion that a safe and salutary 
amendment is impracticable. A surgeon often 
examines his patient with a trembling hand, 
when he is considering whether he shall attempt 
anoperation; but when bis judgment is i^atisfied^ 
it trembles no longer« 

** One mighty benefit» a well timcd and judî^ 
cious reformation, îf it can be accomplished with 
safety, would most certainly producie. — ^The 
l^gislature would be more an object of respect 
and affecţioix in the minds of the people, the 
highest security against a spirit of disaffection 
and revolt. — It is infinitely dangerous whe» bad 
men, who seekto promote revolutioti by ex- 
posing the defects of the public councils, can 
piţad the ţruth, or even any thing approachîng 
it, in their dcifence. — Positîve law may protecţ 

a strum- 
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a strompet when her reputation is invaded, but 
the appcal to it only serves to make hcr prosti- 
tution more tiotdrious, and the libeller, when 
punished, an object of compassion. 

" When any palpable imperfection exists in a 
government, it becomes the hotbed of sedition ; 
and it iş the more impolitîc to sufFer it to con- 
tipue when its great ieading principles, like 
those of Armata, . are. so perfect. — Where a ty- 
ranny indeed exists, or any govemment, how- 
ever composed, whose interests are dilFerent from 
these of the people, no reforination can be 
hoped for with their consent, because they could 
not be reformed without the surrender of in- 
jurious powers which they would have a cor* 
tnpt adyantage in preserving ; but in a country 
like this, that has opened her arms to receive 
you, where there is but one sentiment of public 
spirit and virtue pervading alike the public 
councils which froip defective forms may re- 
quire reformation, aud those who seek to reform 
ihem, there can be no difference in opinion ex-» 

cept 
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cept in the conseguetices of, any\ cAflfw^e.-r-That 
part ot the subject is too deep for my .d^ckion ;; 
yet I find it difficult to conceive hpw arepre-f 
sentation embracing a larger prpportion of a wise 
and moral peop.le cpuld liave a greater tendency; 
to produce înaecqrity, than when, it emanates 
only.frpm those whom the laws . have directed 
to. be balanced. — ^A few mdiyidpals might seek 
to extend their own powers at the exppnse pf 
the lîberties of the pepple, but the pepple ţhem- 
sdves cqnld surely have no interest in usuxping 
a greaţer authority tlţan, was • consistent with 
the eqiţilibrium ; of a constitutibn which for ' 
centuries had been the just object of their na- 
ţional pride, and the admiration of a world it 
has eqlightened/ 

', ' . > 
;" Attending to all these considerations,. have 

you wcw»," said ;Morven, " any difficulty in form- 

ing an opinion on this important subjecţ, put- 

ting Englaod whoUy out of the question ?" 

s 

* For the reasons I have already gi ven you," 

F • I an- 



1 answered, ^* I can fofm no useful judgment 
m a case so liew to me ; but ttere is one princi- 
pie ao clear and so universal^ that it must apply 
equally to all subjects, to the aflairs of all 
countrîes, and even of all worlds. The fîrst 
*tep towards public reformatbn of erery de^ 
scriptioii, is a firm combination against rash and 
violent Hieh. — Very many of them (perhaips the 
bulk) are perfectly well intentioned, but ndt 
for âll tbât the less dangerous to the cause they 
Would support. — Şome of them, indeed, on« 
would think were in our world set on to tak^ 
the lead by those whd opposed any changes, 
that wîse mea might retire altogether from the 
pursuit. For my own part, I would not only 
submit to the imperfections of such an admirable 
constitution as you have described in Armata, 
but would consent to the contimtance of the 
worst that can be imagined, rather thati n\\x 
myself wîth îgnorance, thrusting itself before 
the wîsdom whîch should direct it, or with pep- 
sons of desperate fortunes, whom no sound state 
of society could relieve; but such men, I tîiink, 

could 
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Qpjkll4 work np mişcfaief, if rank ţind propiert^^ 
9tood hope^tly and m^nfuUy ia their p)aceşi 

" From your own ^ccount, how^ver, it appear^ 
ţQ me, upon 'the whole, to be a question whicb 
ţjemaudisi ţhe most dispast^iOnate. consideratio^^ 
because the consequences aţe far fron\ beki^ 
clear. — ^The principie of balance has been long 
departed from, and reciprocal jealousies between 
your Crown and your Comroons have been laid 
asleep. — Prerogative (depending wholly upon 
înfluence) 4ias exerted itself in nothing, and 
the whole executive government has been, with 
its own consenty carried on in your popular 
council. — This has beetowed upon it an entirely 
new character, and from the operation of other 
causes, its powers have no actual limitation, 
though theory defines and limits them. — How 
far, therefore, under such circumstances, it might 
bc safe entirely to recast this great assembly, 
and to disturb a system, which without any new 
organization has in a manner created a new con- 
stitution, it is not for a stranger to pronounce. 

fS On 
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On the one hand, I should be sorry to see the 
powers of your commons in the smallest degcee 
diminished or struck at ; but on the other, in 
proportion as tiiey are transcendant, they should 
be^ 09 far as can be made sqfely practicable, in 
the choice and under the controui of the great 
bpdy of your peoplc/* 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

jr» xoUch Moroen stUl continues his Account of ArmatOf and 
points to the origin of a great Revolutum, 

" No country but Armata could have sur- 
mounted, as she did, so disastrouft a conflict 
as the Hesperian war: but such is the energy 
of her extraordinary people, that after a short 
depression, she roused herself like a strong m^ 
after sleep, and stood again erect, to sustain th^ 
shock of events still more disastrous, which fol- 
lowed in its train. 

" The nearest country to us is Capetia, 
a kingdom of great extent and population; 
but notwithstanding dur vicinity and common 
origin, the people perhaps of no two planets or 
ivorlds can be more completely diiFerent^ and 
from a mistaken policy in the governments of 
both for many ages, this difference between 
them has been always increasing, and ancient 

F 3 an- 
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antipathies have been exasperated and confirma 

You will not, therefore, be surprized, that when 

Capetia saw this domestic quarrel she should 

seize the opportunity of tuming ît to her own* 

advantage. — In the cause of it she could take 

no other interest than mischîef, as the colonies 

of Armata were contending for their liberties ; 

:whereas th9 Capetians had beai for ages the de- 

voted subjects of a monarchy niearly despotic, 

and seemed to glory in their degradation. — ^Thc 

..apologists of Câpetia have said that her king was 

^vised to a^ist the revolted subjects of Armata 

.at a distance, to turn the thoughts of his people 

from disturbing their own government at home : 

but be that as it may, a large army was sent by 

him beyond the seas, was encamped with the 

•msiirgentSy and fbught side by'sidewith them 

in HespertaT-became enthysiasts in their cause, 

imd wals schooled for the first time in the princi- 

[ ples of a free government, to which the Capetian 

; people i^d before'been strangers.^— To maintain 

rfthîs auxiliary ărmy, and to support the war 

whicb waa of course declared agajnst her for 

this 
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tiiîs penSdious allişnce,*the treasures which ha4 
been set aside for the extinguLshment of h^ 
public debt were devoted to the prosecution qf 
this expensive contest; and on its successful 
.terminatiqn, the Capetian soldiers, after having 
been sharers in the triumphs of freedom, were 
jecalled by theîr self-devoted couqtry into her 
own bospm — ^she found a nest of serpents — Her 
financei^ were exhausted by her proâigate ex- 
ertioiţs, her people were discontented, and the 
ordip^iy machinery of her govemment being 
unequal to the supply of the deficiencies iu her 
revenue, she was driven in a most inauspicious 
^moinenl; tp resort to an ancient constitution, 

• * . • 

.which had been long trampled upon and set 
.mde^ but she had neither the skill to wield a 
' Wjetippn, the use of which had been long for- 
gqt^eţi, nor the honesty .to stand fairly by tlţe 
popul;ar aşşeoţbly, whose assistance she had in- 
yoked. — It is not for me to beoome the historian 
of Cap^tia^ above all to an inhabitant of another 
WPt]49 'W^o p^n take bq intereşt in her aţfairş ; 
. it ,is;ţaMHţgh tPiWy, that her govenuiuent f^U to 

F 4 the 
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the ground, and wâs cfissolved in blood — that 
her nionarch was cut ofF — ^her ancient magîs- 
tf acies annihilated, and the persons of her magis- 
trates destroyed or exiled ; whiist the great mass 
of her people, who in no country are evcr indig- 
iiant but when they have suffered indignities, 
deprived of the support of their departed govern* 
ment, defective as it was, and too unskilful âiid 
distracted to proceed with wi^om or justicc 
in* the organization of a new. oue, biecame at 
once the perpetrators and the vietîms of erimd^ 
too horrible for the ear. 

* ' - i. 

" It is but justice, however, to this unhappy 
people to remark, that their history had bcen 
widely diflFerent fromours.— In the remoter ages, 
when nations were the property of kings, and the 
people were lîke the cattle upbn the lioil, inferior 
sOvereîgnties had from tittie to time fallen in by 

inheritance, or had b'een annexed by conquest, 

» • 

until the sceptre extended orer an îmniense and 

varibus population, with custonii as tiun^rotis 

' and as different as their origîus; without aiiy 

common 
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common bond of union, and wîth minds en- 
tbralled by priestcraft, or subdued by despotism, 
to suffef without a murmur, and even to glory 
in the fetters which bound them. — On this base 
condition, no light had been let in, as in Armata, 
by an carly commerce encircling a world ; by 
the influences of a purer religion, bursting from 
the chaîns of superistition, nor by the combi- 
nation, as with us, of all classes of the people^ 
with the "same interestto resist injustice when it 
pfessied equally upon the whole : — but by an uni- 
versal law of nature, all violent inequalities 
have their peripds, — The air under its rough 
dominion is brought to its equipoise by tempests, 
imd civil life by revolutions. — As Capetia grew 
iii power and greatness, these inequalities be- 
came more odtbus; the simplicityof her ancient 
gbvernment, which I before described to you, 
as the general system of the robuster nations, 
had lost its character of freedom, and had given 
way to a dominion in which the people had no 
shşre, A^hilst the nobles and greât landholders, 
înstead of standing in their places, as in Armata, 

became 



h&oame the obsequious satellites af the thfcme^ 
whibt tkc clergy, who depeoded qpcm botţi^ ia- 
culcated subiBission. — Yet still, whilst the roulr 
iîtad^ felt no extreme changes in their conditkm, 
soch a govemment could suffer no change; but 
when^ from tbe cau3es I bave k'ought befoţe 
youy tbe defecta of tbîs system began to be 
^evously and univers^Uy felt, the» was ţbe 
lime for the few to bave been wise. and not to 
baTe waîted for an infnriated multitude to brea]c 
m upoQ them. — ^The impending ruin was so lon|^ 
TÎâible before it came to its fatal crişis, ths^t 
mony wrongfi^ and aufferings may be said to bave 
Jk«n almoşt chargeable upon tbe victima. Sucb 
«cenes of horrer^ thougb cast in my infaney iutp» 
iSm- new scene of existence, thanks to the Al^ 
tti^bty! can never reach me here. — We bave 
Mmr fauits and bur follies, and ive seem now and 
,<d3en so enflamed against one another, aa if some 
rmigbtiy contest were approacbing, but such 
oKtdden heats bave no more po wer to subvert 
,eur constitution, than a common pimple up<m 
tthe skin to destroy tbe body.—r-Our rights» ow 

pro- 
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;properti€S, a&d our securities, are so bound up 
and interwQven, that from tbe prince upon the 
throne Xo the beggar in the streets with his 
tattered hat held out to yoUi we are as it were 
but oN£ BEING9 and nothing but universal death 
xan dissolve us. 

" Ini reverting to the undone Capetîa, I wish 

ff 

:I could throw a veil over this afflicting. period. — 
In following my rapid abridgment you must be 
aware that, such a tremendous accumulation 

-of horrors could not be condensed into a day. — 
They began in the. delirium of popular fury, 
which could no more be qalmed or , resisted by 
the hîgher orders amongst themselves, nor by 
foreign assistance, than the desolations of an 

4&artfaqiiăke căn by any human means, be . avert- 
ed; but whcn the victima of , the distracted 
insurrections had been dispersed, . and when 
aţranged undei: more civiiized and reflecting 
leaders, they began to contetnplate the preşerva- 
tion of their monarchy; then was the monient 

-fer Armata' to have stted forward— M.e;> perhai^s 

she 
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she migfat have put aside the calamities which 
fellowed, the consequences of which are not yet 
yet wound up, nor within the reach of the 
wisest to foreknow. 

" The Capetîan people, except în the frantic 
moments of this sanguinary crisis, were noto- 
riously devoted to a monarchical govemmcnt; 
and even in the whirlwind of revolution could 
never have been driven froţn it, if proper means 
had been taken to prevent it. — ^Their earliest 
leaders professed openly and with an undisturb* 
cd support from a naţional council, to preserve 
the kingly government in the person of their 
King, under a balanced constitution, and-when 
the storm was gathering at a distance to over- 
power it, the suppltcatipn which in his name 
they addressed to the Sovereign of Armata will 
be considered hereafter as the most afflicting 
and affecting document which histoiy Cjan ever 
have to record.-rr-That unhappy prince only 
asked the commanding iniluence of this great 
Gountry with alarmed and confederatîng govem- 

ments. 
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ments. — He complained of the hostile annie& 
whîch were surroundhig his territories, and 
paînted wîth but too prophetic a pencil the cala* 
mities impending over the nations that were 
lassembling them ; yet asked nothing for himself 
or for his people, than as they themselves should 
preserve peace, and respect the independence of 
all other nations. I will translate for you here-' 
afler înto the English language the whole of 
this pathetic supplication, with the answer to ît» 
which I shall at present only abridge. — -You 
ought to carry them into your own world, if 
you shall ever retum to it, as the greaţest curio-. 
sity that can be fumiished by our's, or perhaps 
amongst all those that are now twinkling oyer 
onr heads, even if they were to raise one 1^ w%y 
of subscription through infinite space. — Perhaps 
the most curious part of the latter composition 
is, that the ink was not frozen in writing it.-^ 
It was a grand efTort for an able statesman 
capable of saying every thing, to succeed so 
perfectly in saying nothing, and . with the 
^ strongest 
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strongcst and most ammâted feeliogs of bis 
own, to become tbe torpedo of the ArmatigU' 
cabinet 



^* That you may fuUy understaiiil 'ţhis iţnswer,; 
I ought to premise that it was^ no't even alleged 
in it, that the suppliant monarch had forfeited 
his claim ţo the compassion or favour of Armata^ 
âs he waa covered all over with a33UFa]iceş of 
the warmest friendship ; yet his Majlesty's con-; 
currence in the preservation or re*estabUshineQt 
of peace with the powefs in question, waş pro- 
mised only through iţieans campatibk with hi$ 
iignity^ and mth the prihcipks which gfrii^rntd 
his conduct; and that the isame reasons which 
I^d induced him to take no part in the intirn^l 
(sffairs of Capetia, ought equally to iAduce 
him to respect the rights and independence of 
other şwereigns, especially those who wetc in 
friendshîp with himself. The mediation wa& 
thus declined with anpther concluding reâ^on : 
"^because the war being npw begun^ the inter- 

vention 
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vmtîon bffJte King's good offices could he ^«m 
U9€y finless tkey were desired by aii ^parties i»- 



^^ Now, bringing down 4;hîs iprooeeding ifram 
tlie high forms of diplomacy, wbat was it-? 

^ ■*' The surroundtng sovercigns, aiid even thaae 
remotety distant, were preparing to invade Dan 
petia/then grievoxisly and dangerouşly ^^con^ 
Tuised ; bot making an eifort through her eiăXh 
exîsttag sovereign tb tranquillize herself-by 
«nt^îng into solemn engagements, for the tran^ 
quillity of other natîons, and Armata was fixe4 
«ipon as the mdst powerifol ^mongist them ca)l^ 
to take the leâd in fhts sublime object of modali 
and :policy when a storm was gathering whick 
4hreatened alteost to dellige our world witk 
'biood, 

■ 

" It may be admitted that there mîght &evw* 
liie)esd have beeti re^ons for Amiata, thou^ 
îhiis invoked^ to paose iipon the |)rppositi6n 

made 
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made to hcr. — Shc wasr not bbund to be con- 
tented with general professions, but might have 
claimed the character of arbitrator upon her awn 
termSy and have demanded preliminary securities 
for the performance of het award ; and if she 
found that notwithstanding the dispositions of 
the sovereign who addressed her, his subjects 
were incapable of performing any engagements 
he might stipulate, that reason, after due infces- . 
tigatiofty might have been acted upon, and ecen 
publicly assigned for declining the mediation ; 
or supposing them to have been capable of ac ting 
as a nation, yet, if there were doubts of their 
performing their parts with sincerity,. Armata, 
as the sovereign umpire, might have proposed 
to add her mighty strength to that of confede* 
rating monarchs upon any breach of the con-, 
ditions she might propoâe^ But insţead of this, 
or any part of it, or the profession of any one 
principie which ever entered a negociation for 
peace, this wretched prince, whose life then 
hung by a thread, but which might have been 
strengthened into a cable if the mediation had 

been 
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heeu accepted, w9Âjlrst told (asyoa haVehearâ) 
that thc King of Armata could only concur in 
mamtainii]^ the peace of nationB by sudimeani 
as vere compatibk with hîs dign^, witbout 
^ven a hintof how hîs dîgnity could be lowweâ 
hy becoming blessed as a peace-maker; and, 
eecondlyy that he could only act ăccor^Sng to^ tke 
principks which governed kis conduct ; "wîthout 
saymg a rsyllable of what those prîncîples were^ 
or HOW, mitkout his changing tkcm, thc suplicant 
jnight bring kimselfmthin thcm. 

' *' The King of Armata was then further ad- 
vised to say, that noi kcpoing interfercd with tkc 
internai affatrs ^Capetia^ the same sentimentt 
ought to induce him to respect tke rigkts and 
independence ofother princes; as îf it cvcr had 
been heard of as an inva^ion of the rîgbts of 

r -■ 

iman or natîon, to propose (^ they tkemsetves 
should sec no objection) to become an arbîtratot 
to avert dcsolation and bloodshed 



<( 



Thc conclusion was in the happîest^ har- 

G mony 
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ftiony with the introductory parts ; his Majesty 
fbeiîig advised^to finish by declaring, * that thk 

^ WAR BEING. THEN BEGUN, his gOOdofficeS COUid 

^ be of no ust unless they.shauldbe desired by all 
* parties interested' Novv according to this doc- 
trine, it must be taken to be always too late to- 
mediate after a quarrel has ieg'ww, which I had 
alwa^^s-before considered to be the very cause, iu 
all cpncerns, both public and private, for pro- 
po$ing a mediation; and if, according to this 
answer, mediation can be of no use uniess de- 
sired by all parties, then not only no mediation 
could ever be useful, but few if any^could pos- 
srbly exist, because the deşire of settling difFer- 
onces between contending parties, can rarely be 
to a moment simultaneous; and all that^was 
asked of Armata was only that she shouid be the 
first proposer of this pacific umpirage, and that 
;she shouid strengthen her proposal by thejustly 
commanding^înfluence of her wise and liberal 
counsels. 

** If indeed she had accepted this god-like 

Office,. 
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Office, and its ii^efulneşs haU l>een disappointed 

r 

by theobstinacy of other natioiis, tbe boticluding 

• • • #' ' • 

Sătence would then have been (iorrect ; biit 
without eveh sounding the inclii:kition of, oth^ 
princek ori the âubject, it .is ^'ithout parallel in 
ihe ^nnâls of nations, în the records of the courts 
i>f justice, or in the trănsactions of individual 
men.—The truth is, that it'was the janswer of ă. 
govemihent which had detenhihed ţodo nothing, 
ând to; give no reasons. — Tliere wâs, at that 
TIME, in.my opinion, a conspîracy t>f Jcirig^ 
agaiiist this unhappy nation; because, tnough 
ivithout khowirig how to ăccompli^h it; she had 
determined to becomefree without asking tlieir 
tonsent— When ybu hear this from my lipsit 
deserves some credit^ because I ăm no friend to 
republîcs, and would shed the last drop of my 
iloodfor a ntonarchy lihe pur own.-^hwi,' bk it 
rememberedy ' sis I have before related, that it 
was' re-estâblished by our bwn people \?hen : i& 
true principles' had been o verboitre. 

• . . . < .. . t « 

" Wishing however to do âll. ju^ice to otliers 

G 2 whilst 
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*whUfl!t I tiijBÂjsAşin ^n^y my ovm fifmvom, l 

«dmk that thiş waş th« gitswer of ^ most ablp 
«tatepiqsw» of cool rcflectiiig badiito» not k$ş re^ 
«i«i:]^a|>le for enli^^teiimi ojjfiuKMtis tbii«L for edo- 
rquence i^ itheir mippott, ^ I verily fadii^ve 
wciaşhabte Qf betaiyîsig the honouj- cht iâterestfiof 
tiiş .cQwiţry.--TWere Ine now to heiyr what I an 
Myisig to yoii, Jbe nrouid, l am sure, give in^ 
.cpsefdit.for io^ual iiMsegrity, but fwm having lopg 
fion^der<ed the 4iubject ia laa .opfKwite poiiît of 
'^sv!, M^ttld w^odkr as rmuclpi ^t my de^u^o;» 
49 1 liavie alwi^ys «rondwed a;t bia-— J «iu$t ^^^ 
Sioweyer, thU: Jbie wao not ,tbe inâ«î«ttQr, thOt^ 
liie %^ 1h€ official p«, and I baye in^ycir bf^n 
dbiţ to ,{iersiu(de inyself tbat ît .ooitld b^^ bom 
a featber firos bis own wing. 

•ţ^ J^ tlw criticai peiiod, wbcia mediatioft W96 
thoa rqjectiQd-r-critical even io a o^iomeat of 
.tiin&T--if Armata faad raised her voice ^amongst 
the nations, and bad invited liiein to cioncur in 
ţhe support of the party (no matter what elsc 
idonged ta U) wbich tben auppoited tbe tbrone, 

or 
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or at aii events to tak^ no concern m thfe in- 
ternai govemment of that country whikt tbeir 
awn territories wem not invaded^ she inight 
have given to that distracted people a free con- 
stîtutibn, have put down fbr ever the preţudices 
^hich had so long been the soutoc^ o£ perpetuai 
warfare, aiki mised perhajis dsa immortal monii- 
sncnt of universal âreedoih. 

" In the hîstoiy howiever of this mdmentoUi* 
cfîsiSy and to support this opinion» the utmost 
precision as to' ime is necessary, because mâny 
stifi deny that there ever existed any confede** 
racy of hosâle nations^ antecedent to hostili^ 
tîes against themselves ; but to dispose of this^ 
assertion it may be adcepted as- truth, and the- 
su^iDoat wili then stand thui»:^ — ^With^ thC' 
powers then confederated,. or confederating,. 
or that oniy a^ttrwards in their ornn defen» 
dHt eaf^deratCy liie mediation of Armata, if 
not imperative and conclusive, would have 
had a most healing and conciliating effect. — 
jtt ^a^ perM iio invasion' of othw^ mtions 

o 3 had 
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had .taken piace, sînce -even the paper war^ 
of licr frantic democracy had ceased, and its' 
ofFerisive character had been disavowed. — The 
long succession of unprincipled, ferocious fac-, 
tîons, which ' followed the rejected mediation, . 
Kas always been resorted to as proof that 
there was no safety but in the hostile system 
which was adopted ; . but they who bold out. 
those insecuritîes at a later period than the one 
T hccoe poînted out, shouid atleast be prepâred 
to shew the danger which the e^rr/ier mediation 
lîiîght have produced, — It would be no argu- 
ment in fayour of a physician who was skilfuUy 
coercing a maniac, and reducing bis dangerous . 
strength, if it couid be shewn, that by a dif-- 
ferent treatment in the beginning, his fever^ 
might probably have been subdued; and hîs^ 
reason completely restored. — It would surely 
ăt least lie upon him to shew that he had made. 
some trial of his art on thejirst symptoms ofi the^ 
disease. ; 

. . 4 

" My confidehce in this opinioh is the more> 
J •. unshaken 
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tinshaken from the recollectîon that I hdd ît at 
the very time, in coiumon with a man whom^to 
have known as I did would have repaid att 
the toîls and perils you have undergone. — I 
looTc upon you, indeed, as a benîghted traveller, 
to have been cast upon our shores after thîs 
great light was set. — Never was a beîng gîfted 
with an understanding so perfect, nor aided by 
â percep tion which sufFered nothîng to escape 
from îts dominion. — He was never known to 
omit any thîng which in the slîghtest degree 
could afFect the matter to be considered, nor to 
confound thîngs at all distinguishable, however 
apparently the same, and his conclusions were 
alway s s6 luminous and convincing, that you 
might as firmly depend upon them as when sub- 
stances in nature lie before you in the palpable 
ibrms assigned ta them from the Foundation^ of 
the world.— Such were hîs qualifications for the 
office of a statesman : and his profound know-^ 
ledge, always under the guidance of the sublime 
sîmplicity of hîs heart, softening without un- 
nervîng the giant strength of his intellect, gave 

G 4 a cha- 



a character to his eloquence which I shall not 
iţttenipt to describe, kiiowing nodiing by which. 
it may be compared. 



^f Had the counsels of thîs great man 
accepted, much more. if he hlinself had been to^ 
cai'ry them into execution with his eminent 
companions, I must ever tbink that the peace o£ 
our world might liave been prcserved. — I have. 
not forgotten that great numbers of wise and^ 
independent men then held and with equal fina- 
nesş perseverc in the contrary opinion; but their 
grand reason in support of it was never support-, 
cd by the fact. — Their whole argument resting, 
upon the danger to our monarchicalconstitutioa> 
froni republican infection; but if the course L 
have insisted on had been adopted, the Capetian 
TOonarchy might most probably have been pre-- 
served, and there. would have been then na re^ 
public to infect us /'* 

My blood now rising in eveiy vein^ I could 
not help exclaiming, '^ Oh, that Ejs^gland had 

been 
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been Arm at Ap— how differently would Şh£ haver 
acted!— As nothing ought to have detached 
you from the forms and principles of your own 
gpvemmenty it might have been incumbent at. 
that period to wateh over them with extraordi^ 
nary caution ; but seif preservation, thoi^gh it 
vindicates out secui ing our dwdlings by any 
means from an approachiug cdnflagration^ can" 
never jusţify the refusal of persoiîal aasistance 
to snatch the sufFerers from the flames» — As to . 
republican infect ion^ even if Capetia had thenr 
been a republic^ you, surely, must be infected 
yourself with some strânge delnsion to apply it 
to such a subject. — ^The nations prepăring to in- 
vade her whose govemments had never beea 
reformed^ might, according to your new phrar 
seology, have dreaded such a contagion; bi^ 
cfter what jfou yourself haoe within a moment 
rekUed of Armata, what had ske tofearfrom it f 
-r-nothing below îs perfect — ^her almost divine 
institutions might have been thought capable 
of still higher iniprovements, but there zvas na 
food within her land for bevoxution. — ^Tbus 

when 
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\^hen our world îs visited by one of its most 
malignant and contagious maladies it is alarm- 
ing only to those who have neoer had it. — It îs 
adisease only attracted by some morbid matter 
in almost cvery hunian body ; but which, when 
otice dispersed by the fever it excites, can never 
be excited again. — Wisdom therefore with tis 
has disappointed its tremendotis ravages, by 
raîsing thîs fever herself; chusîng her own 
mode and her own time for doîng ît ; safely and 
mildly reforming the constîtution which had 
formerly perished by a revoUition, in all the 
springs of life.— I cannot dismiss this metaphor 
(it is indeed too close to the subject to be called 
one) without applying it to Capetia also. — She, 
no doubt, caught the infection, as you are 
pleased to caii it, from her contact with Hespe- 
ria, but.shewas in a condition only to receive 
it. with confluent inflammation. — Her state was 
so foul that its fouhiess could not be extracted 
without such a shock, as in the natural body 
would have been death ; but if her history had 
been like that .of Armata, ă« you -yourself have 

toW 
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told ;ît-^îf all the.classes of her people had 
been, like your's, harmoniously blended, and shc 
had been purified as you progressively became 
purer, şhe coiild no niore have expired in the 
convulsions you are describing than a patient 
who with uă bas been vaccinâted can be stretch- 
ed out by it a loathsome carcăss covered with 
pUtrid blotches, spreading pestilence and terror 
till the earth swallows him up. — Go on, theri, 
to explain ţhe mystery of this conduct— Yoii 
had been placed by Providence, as you set out 
by tellîng me, as its instrument and agent in 
your world, and it appears to me that you slept 
upon your post when you ought to hâve been 
most upon the alert in the fulfilment of your 

duty." " I feel the force of aii you say," an- 

• ■• 

swered Morven, " but I hasten to pass by this 
painful subject. — Individual opinions ought to 
be held as nothing against public counsels, 
though it is our best privilege to express them, 
and I should not have insisted upon them at so 
remote a period, but that they usefuUy con- 
nect themselves with the events which wiH 

soon 
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sdon conclude my nanadve, kt disclomig to 
you cur preseat condition." 

^ That miglit be a good reason/' I said, ^^ A^f 
reserv^e, if you wae publisbing a histoiyi but 
none fbr băulking the curiosity you have set on 
fire to find the clue to so extraoidinary a state 
of thing»."-— " I can gîve it you then," peplied 
Morven, " very shortly;'' ând he tiien. pro- 
ceected as the tewi^i trill find in tlie foUowing 
diapte& ^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

'fm w^tci Jţfoif e» pouUs4fut to tke Autkor nome a^tkfnal Cameş 
ifthe Recolutkmary War vnth Capetiop 

1 

*^ M^TEBâ Af.$ for the aunab of natimis ar^ dtffi^ 
cult to fae obl:a;îiied ; they are olîbeii seocet^ and 
ore fugitive even whea tiiey căn be traced^ 
fiistories, therefore, when ivaritten at distant 
f^îods, MCipt when thqf ăre built up&n etmtenU 
fanmf informatimjjudiciausfy select cdby eument 
IM» qfktters^* cannot but be eironecus. — ^Thi$ 
wky period, involvâi^ the interegts of alxDost aU 
liatioiis, inost strikiogly iliustrates thU trutku-^ 
It d^endfid jyf>on tbe combîna^tioii of so many 
circumstanceSy tiiat, widiout iieâiDg a predesti*^ 
juariaii, l am alixiost puzzl^ otherwise to 9^ 
couot for tlfieoi* 

■^- Tb^ aşto^ishing eveat^ w^ch ane soou to 
«l{iişe Hiy narrative, could noţ^ upoQ aay buman 

* The Author eonfîdeotly anticipates t\icb a valuable and 
cnMghteoed History of England; from Sk Jameş Mackmtosh. 

cal- 
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calculation, (at least in mjf opinion,) have hap- 
pened as tbcy did, without the commanding 
talents of an extraordinary , young man, who 
yet might not have flourished at so early an 
age, but from being the son of tf no/ Aer , mak 
who had justly acquired a great reputation in 
our country by superior eloquence, always ex- 
erted in the cause of freedom ; nor could bis 
descendant, eloquent as he was, have risen'.to so 
ţ>reinature an eininence but by treading in bis 
father's steps, pleading the cause of pu'blic 
reformatioii, which at that'time .was highly po* 
pular^ and of which he too took the leâd in his 
very earliest youth: neither could eVen this 
illustrious' course have produced the events 
which foliowed, but on the contrary might 
have averted them, if he had not turned short 
round on' a sudden, and not only renoiinced his 
former opinions, but sounded the alarm when 
others persevered in the sentiments they had 
imbîbed from his' oivn lips. — But ^history Ts a 
lîbel when it departs in any thing from the 
truth. — rit must be admitted that the influence 
of the Capetian revolution had given an in: 

flamed 
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flamed and 'dangerous charâcter to thc proceed- 
ings of many who had mixed themselves with 
tbis' cause/ demanding the most prompt vigi- 
lance of our government, and the fîrmest ex- 
ecution of the laws ; but perhaps no man exist- 
iug was therefore so Well' qualified as himself 
to have changed those turbulent excesses, 
and turned them, upon bis own principles/ 
intQ a safer course; a duty which, without 
agfsorting himself unfitlt/y he had the happîest 
opportunity of fulfilKng, througb an associatiou 
of bis' own equals in rank and eminence, who 
were then discountenancing- by tbeir influence 
and example every departure from the sound 
Opiţiions and declarations recently publisbed by 
biii^self in bis own name, and widely circulated 
aftiongst the people : yet the birth of tbis very^ 
as^ociation, (as far at least as times coincide,) 
was made the signal of universal alarm; and 
a proclamation by bis authority' almost in-" 
stantly folio wed, which being the obvious fore- 

« 

runner of war, put wholly out of the qiiestiou 
that politic: and bumane ' coifsideration for the 

suf- 
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iufferiQg people of Gapetia, wbicb I shall die m 
4:be opinion of having been at the period befbre 
related the interest and the duty of the whole 
tîivilized world. 

" I tâke no delight în these observatîonsL— 
iPosthumous reputiatioa-^îs oftenheid tooTightly. 
/— We consider that the dcad <îan gain nothîîiig' 
hy our applause$9 nor suffer from ou-r censur^s : 
but sUppOsing a man whilst living to have^tood 
aione like a rock hi the ocean, without cfaildren 
or kindred to represent him, I ehould stîtt 
remember that this life was but a portion of an 
imtnortal existence, and fame b^ing the highest 
mheritance, I should feel like a felon if I 
robbed him of what I belîcved to be his own.— 
I knew, then, this great minister în hîs youth, 
and for^aaw his future destînatîon. — Hîs undcr- 
etatiding was vîgorous and comprehensive — ^hîs 
teasoning de^r and energetic — ^hîs eloquence 
|>owerful and commanding — and as he was sup- 
poited throughout his eventful career by îm- 
'tnense numbers of disinterested and indepondeirt 

men, 
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inen, itwould be unjust not tb belîeve .that fae 
was himself dîsinterested and. independent.*-*- 
His memory afiter death received this.tribute 
from many illustrious persons who had differed 
iroin him in opinion, and it is not only held by 
his friends and adherents in affectionate re- 
membrance» but in reverence as the saviour of 
kis country. — Having from a sense of justice 
recorded this last testimdny of an exalted 
feputation, I bold it to be.a solemn, duty tp 
question and deny it, being convinced that if 
we revere 9 or even abide by the system \vhich 
characterized his administration as having^c^r- 
merlff saved his country, we shali not^save Jt 



«« But to* renume my hîstoty.*— The , circum- 
stances which attended this ill-fated. peripd 
are not yet summed up. — When the war with 
Hesperia was approaching, a warning voice, as 
it were out of Heaven itself,.from.its wisdom 
and eloquence, though drowned by the darnours 
of îgnorance and folly in the outset» yet in 

H the 
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tfae ead alarmed the people into a sense of 
the ruin they were rusbing cm ; but, alas ! tbi» 
very voice, which had breathed so happily the 
gentte accents of peace^ was now heard louder 
tban the trumpet of war, to collect our world t6 
battle ; spreading throughout the land an uni- 
versai panic, until the public councils corn- 
plaîned of sedition, but thejorum of the com^ 
plaint only înflamed it. — Instead of leaving it 
to the sovereign, in the ordinary course of law, 
to bring the suspected to trial, the evidence wa9 
collected by the great public councils ; was ex- 
alted into treason of the highest order, and 
published by their command.--^It was no doi3A)t 
wîthin their jurisdiciion, and was their highest 
duty to protect the state ; to proclaim a con- 
spiracy if they believed it existed, and to direct 
prosecutions against the offenders ; but it W89 
i^epngnant to the very elements of the Armatiaii 
constitution, to involve individuals in the accu- 
sations, and to circulate amongst the people the 
accusingţestitnonies stampedwith their supreme 
authority, when infeiior tribunale were after^ 

wards 
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wards to judge them^-r-In any other natîon tlie 
coBsequences to the accused must have been 
fatal: but there is a talisman in Armata wh^cb» 
whtlst it is preserved iaviojate, will make her 
imroortal,— HER COURTS OF JUSTICE 
SPQKE ALOUD TO HER PARLIAMENT: 
^THUS FAR SHALT THOU GO, AND 
NO FARTHER. 



*^ In returning to, or rather beginning lUji 
accouQt of this extraordinary composition, whose 
author was only in m^taphor brought before 
y^Uf yoar surprize at its warlike stimulus wiU 
be încreased, because I.could have şubscribed 
aimost to the whde of it except in its remotest 

APPJUCATION* 



>^ He set out by truiy and perhaps seasonably 
oţişerving, ' that men were not the insects of 9, 
summer, but beingcr of a superior order, the heix» 
«f immprtality — ^tfaat they should therefore look 
iq^war-ds wiţh pious reverence to their fathers, 
aad downwards with anxious cart to their pos- 
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terity^^that when they had accomplished a 

structure sufficient to maintain social order, 

miich more to govem a great and enlîghtened 

peoj^le, ît was more convenient to repair it when 

time had defaced it, and to improve it if origi- 

nally defective, than to tumble ît down in a 

tnoment to its foundations — that society was 

not a gang of miscreants, plundering and mur- 

dering one another, reviling all the institutions 

brdained to lead us ihto the paths of happiness 

and virtue, but a pyramid of human beîngs^, 

-rising in maj estic order and harmonious in all 

its partS"— thât it was fit religion should conse- 

crate such a structure — ^that ber ministers should 

therefore be held in high respect, and ishould 

not be supported on the alms of those whom ît 

was their duty to correct — ^that govenunent also 

should preserve an attitude of dignity and wis- 

dom, coinposed of high magistrates, invested 

with corresponding authorities and siippofted 

by revenues to secure obedience and indepen- 

dence — -that a people, above all, for whose hap- 

piness this inighty system was fashioned and 

sup- 
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supported» should in theîr morals and manners 
be assimflated; that they should not be buried 
like dogs, as if they were to sleep for eyer, but^ 
be remembered by monnmental inscriptions, 
recording the achievements of those who had^ 
lived before them, and reminding the livingthat 
their histories would be read by those who were 
ţo foUow, ţhem~that soipietieş, however wisely 
eonstructed, were subject nevertheless to be 
shaken by the folliesand wickedness of man-, 
kind, and that in those awful conjtinctures the 
utmost fortitude becanie necessary to those who 
were to ride in such storms, yet tempered with 
a spirit of gentleness and mercy» shrînking back 
when called upon to strike^ though justice and 
even necessity might demand the blow/— He 
summed up all by a most eloquent reprobation 
of an unprincipled regicide^ declaring in lan- 
guage which I hope will always be remembered 
that the immolation of the unhappy prince 
whom fate had set upon this volcanic pinnacle, 
and who^ without any crimes of his own, must, 
in the harshest construction, have been the vie- 
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tim of the crimes 6f others, was base add in- 
human ; and in îts wanton aggravatioii by îh- 
dignity and insult, embittered by the foul mur- 
der of his queen and their helpless infants, casfc 
a dismal shade over the moral worid, suffering^ 
as ît were, an eclipse by the interpositîon , of 
some infernal spirit between the Divine Creator 
and the beings who must perish but in hi» 
lîghti — Believe me, I feel for the hallowed shad^ 
of departed genius, and have endeavoured not 
to degrade, though it is beyond my power to do 
justice to such a distinguished composition ; but 
you have no doubt been looking in vain all this 
while, and through all this eloquence, for any 
possible incitement to war, though intended by 
himself and applied by others to justify and 
provoke it.-^If the work had been undertaken 
to îUustrate the principles and duties of civil 
society in the purt abstract^ it would have been 
as just. as ît was beautiful ; but as a picture of 
Capetia, hefore her revolution, it was unfounded 
almost throughout, andin 2ÎX[i\i2itfoUawedit was 
oniy an exquisîte and in many parts a sublime 

ex- 
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ţxpoşiire of ţhe unhappy state to wfaich she tiad 
Ibeeji re4ucişd by the ţleşertîon of Armata from 
ber post 3 wd how the rushîng into battle witb 
ţhia delirious people was eîtber to reform them or 
to sequre purselves, it is past my comprehension 
even to imagme," — ^^ And of mine also,'' l bas* 
tily .replied :— ** had you nobody then to say so 
in ypur great public councils ?'' 

** Webad many/' said Morven : — ^^ occasîpns 
conwmmate tbe human character.-^A political 
star pf the first magnitude was then in his zenitb» 
aiuidst a consţellatipn of the bright^st statesmen» 
wbo solemnly and repeatedly protested againsţ 
the leap we were about to take, whilst we yet 
stood upon the brink. — ^They condemned the 
principie of thiş war, and forejtold ţhe conse* 
^enees» but the delusion was too dense to ]be 
dispelled ; and, that you may judge of iţs dşQr 
sity, I wiU give y^u a specimen o^ the h^|^ 
piest and most approved manner in whiich tliiş 
phalanx pf gseat talents was ^pp^4 hy ţj^pse 
wbo supported their adveirsaries. Xp 4^y tfaşir 
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tâle^ts was impossîble; and how do you think 
they went to wtxrk to run them down ? — In no 
other way than by reiterating day after day in 
all accessible channels of public information, 
that talents were not only useless, but at all 
tîmes perfectly ridiculous, and miscbievoudy 
inconsistent with the wholesome government of 
a great nation» — ^You may think, perhaps, I am 
imposing upon you, or that I am in jest, as you 
have frequently before îmagined ; but I mbst 
seriously âssure you, that this was the only order 
of the day amongst their opponents for years 
together/^ I laughed heartily, and said " it re- 
minded me of the defence of a lunatic in Eng- 
larid, before the commissioners who had impri- 
sbned hîm :— ^He said that those who wereat 
large were an insane majority, and shut up all 
the rest only because they had the sense to di£fer 
firom them. — Now from the account you give 
me of Armata, at this period, your judges^ I 
suppose, would have been imprisoned and the 
madman discharged/' — ^^ Perhaps they might,'* 
said Morven ; '^ and indeed^ since this new dis- 

covery> 
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covery, ît is not at all an uncommon imposture 
to pretend even to be a natural fool, in hopes of 
superior preferment. 



€( 



But ît is high time to retum to the subject, 
though I seek no apology for the digression. 
A NOVEL derives its fame from the genius of its 
attthor, and its merit principally consists în a 
fanciiul departure from truth; but the best writ- 
\AnHistory can only be interesting when ît is 
believed to be true." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In which Morven gives the Author an Account ofthe War with 

Capeiia, 

" A WAR now immediately followed betweea 
Armata and this unhappy country, which soMl 
involving many other powerful nations against 
her, the entlre mass of her population, from the 
very instinct of self-preseroation^ became one 
general câmp ; and her wild democracy being 
unequal to the rule of a people so circumstanced, 
the commander of her armies became her King. 
The stupendous exertions she then made are 
unparalleled, and nothing eould have prevented 
her from overpowering all the states con- 
federated against her, but the wealth and 
energies of our extraordînary people. — ^We had 
lost the season at the outset, of turning Capetia 
înto the paths of peace, or (if that were found to 
be bopeless) of leaving her to be herself con- 

sumed 
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Aumed in the flames her madness had kindled ; 
and even after they had spread beyond her own 
terrîtories, and were layîng waste our world^ 
Armata, in various stages, might, under other 
counsels, haVe extinguished them. — Had the 
new dynasty of Capetia, when it became firmly 
established and supported by the undouhted voicâ 
ofherpeoplej been sincerely acknowledged by 
other nations before their resistance to it had 
first overwhelmed them, I see no reason for 
thinking that the general tranquillity might not 
have been more securely settled than by the 
destructive scenes that foUowed, which besides 
the waste of human lifb and the enormous ad- 
ditiotis to our public burthens, gave a new and 
alarming character to other nations, from the 
necessity of large military establishments, coun- 
tenancing in our own country, from the danger 
of foteign combinations, b force beyond our 
finances, and at variance with the spirit of our 
free constitution. 



c« 



But the practîcability of safe pacificatlon* 

had 
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had jts period. — ^When the extraordinary person 
at . the head of the Capetian monarchy, who» 
under. a different treatment, might have been to 
the full as pacific as other princes, began to see, 
that his throne except tbrough war wşs insecure, 
it is no wonder that afler having trampled upon 
and overthrown so many powerful kingdoms^ 
his ambition should be lifted up beyond per- 
haps the impulses of his original character, even 
to the hope of universal empire. — To have made 
peace with him then^ though brought down at 
last to a seemingly safe level by signal reverses^ 
when there was a fair prospect of his final sub- 
jugation, became a doubtful question in the 
councils of Armata, dividing thdse in opinion 
who were divided in nothing else^ combining^&r 
tjie occasion the authors of the war and those 
who had always condemned and continued to 
condemn them. — On the one hand, in our ex- 
hausted condition, a failure of the force of 
nations, or even a protracted contest, would have 
been fatal, as they looked only to Armata for 
resources ; but on the other hand, an humbled 

and 
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atid mortified ambition might have been un* 
safely left at the head of a numerous and'power-^ 
ful people, even if his original dîspodîtions had 
been like those of other men. — Animals, how-* 
ever large and powerful, if not by nature feroci- 
pus, may be handled as if they were our children, 
and are daily conducted with safety throughvour 
most populous citîes, but when cruelly goaded 
and roused up almost to madness, they destroy 
every thing in their course, and there is then no 
safety but in their deaths.—It was nevertheless 
a most diffîcult matterfor decision, ând in a case 
Mrhere such imminent dangers were on either 
side impending, it would be most unfair in 
weighing them, to measure them by the events 
I am to reiate ; but it is inipossible to be the 
historiau of Armata in such a crisis of her affairs 
wîthout expressing the utmost admiratîon of the 
chaţacter of her people. 

" When from her mistaken counsels^ she was 
so deeply involved at last, as to have no safe 
retreat from the course she ha4 taken, she then 

rose 
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rose even superior to herself» greltt aod poMrer-». 
fol as she ever had beefi--^fhe conibined natîons 
w&te in Aemselves nothihg-^they had iadeed 
brave and numerous arokies, but without ihâ 
si&ews of war they were no better than the 
leaden men which are sold as toys for our cfaildrenj 
-^the money of Armata could alone breathe life 
into them or set them in motion, and it waş for 
faer alone to marcfa them from the remotert 
r^ions, to end the contest in the Capetian capi* 
tal; but though the hudbandmen, the mânu* 
facturers, the shopkeepersy^ and miners of Au 
mata, or in other words her People, had bent 
their bodies, and bathed their foreheads with the 
sweat of labour to fumish the suppiies for thi$ 
auxiliary force ; they had a still nobler part to 
perform for the honour of their country— they 
were before-hand with the legions they had 
created, and finished at a singlş blow the mur«- 



* The author has only printed the word shopkeepers in 
itaUcSf because Morven, from some reasoD or other, raised hîs 
▼oice when he pronouhced it. 

derous 
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deroiis contest which had been desolating our 
world. 

^^ There is near xis another islanda in umoa 
with Armata, ănd fcM^ming with ber one cm- 
pire, which came in for her full proportion of 
tbis ^orj; the hardy sons of Patricia were it£ 

m 

all our ranks, and her soil produced the immor« 
tal hero who conducted the battle. 

/<< No victory in human annals ever produced 
results so sudden and extraordinary. — The ad« 
versary, whose ambition and whose boa&t had 
been our destruction — ^who had built a thousanâ 
vessels to convey hiâ armies to our shores — ^and 
who was then erecting a column, even within 
our vieWy to be crowned with his colossal statue 
p€iînting at us with his finger for. his own, now 
fl^ when no one ivas pursning, and gave him# 
sdf Qp fis a prisoner to the commander of asim 
glesbip^ 

^^ Suoh a fate of so wonderful a being affords a 

con- 
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eonvincing proof that our apparent destinies 
may generally be referred to ourselves. — In the 
earliest and most flourishing periods of his 
astonishing career» he was (în fny opintim) more 
sînned against than sinning, and even when he 
was pushing on his legions to the most distant 
territories, I was for a while in spirit on his side» 
because I thought there was a conspiracy of 
^overnments against him, inconsistent with the 
principles of our own. — Some have thought he 
was so weak as not to see that there- was no 
security for his own soyereignty : whilst . the 
sovereigns combined againât him had an un* 
limited power over the persons and resources of 
their subjects ; but my belief is that he foresaw 
thisdanger though he upheld their governments, 
because he feared a worse in their subversion.^—- 
He had seated himself upon an imperial thrqpe 
with a mock and servile representation» and 
trembled at the influence of free constttutipns.^-^ 
This was the rock on which he split. — ^If by 
politic and moral conventions when the sword 
Wâs in his hand to enforce them, instead of by 

asys- 
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a system of oppression and subversion, he had 
balanced in their own states the princes who 
opposed him, giving an interest to their people 
to support hiin, he might have surrounded him- 
self with grateful and independent nations» to 
have guarded and almost to have adored hîm ; 
but he lefi them insulted, pillaged, degraded, 
and in the hands of their uncqntrouled and 
justly incensed kings, who of course made use 
of them to destroy him. — They were no longer 
mercenary, reluctant armies, but nations em* 
bodied against their oppressbrs. . 

'* From the moment I marked this base and 
senseless policy I foresaw bis ruin, because he 
Fas now opposiug the progression of a world 
which, in spiţe of all obstacles, will advance, 
becăuse God bas ordained it. 

^' It is a grand and useful example, when the 
ends of men who abuse mîghty trusts are thus 
signally disastrous* — We see distinctly the Divine 
Providence superintending and judging us, and 

.1 when 
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when I visited Capetia whiist Armata was 
passing through her provinces in triumph, the 
evidence of it was deciswe.-^This mîghty mair, 
who had shaken the earth, collected all its spoils» 
and overwhelmed its dominions, was not to be 
seen or heard of even in his own capital, amidst 
the trophies of his universal conquests/' 

I was moved by this just description, and 
said to Morven, ^^ that it reminded me of a 
passage in our Sacred Scriptures most divinely 
eloquent, and which^ since the days of the 
Psalmist, had never been so strikingly illus- 
trated : — 

' / mjfsdfhace seen the ungodly in great power, 

* and Jiourishing like a green bay-tree.^-^I pcissei. 

* bjfy and hy he was gone. — / sought him^ but his 

* place was no where to befound.^ 

^^ So prosperous a conclusion of a war so p{*o- 
tracted and ruinous> was a fair and a naţional 
occasion of triumph to its authors and supportersj 

but 
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but giving them all just credit for hone&t in- 
tentions, and for their vigorous exertions^ it is 
the office of imparţial history to condemn them» — 
Theythemselves created the tnighty antagonist.*— 
Their mistaken counsels rendered his subj ugation 
indispensable, and his dominion so powerful that 
it couid nat be overtbrown without almost the 
ruin of their country. — Allowing them, even^for 
argument* s sake^ all the pre-*eminence over their 
opponents they contend for, what wouid there 
be in the comparison toboast of? because sup- 
posing the storm to have been inevitable, and 
in the end to have been skilfuUy weathered by 
them, which of two pilots would you prefer ?-^ 
him whO) though he saw it gathering, sailed out 
into the mid$t of it, and though laden with 
maney only escaped. bjf throwing overboard his 
cargOf or the other who, seeing the tempest 
also, would have remained in the harbour till 
it was cfverblown ? 

** I have now brought you down from the 
earliest ages to the present times, and the history 
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is therefore finîshed ; but one reflection presents 
itself too forcîbly to be suppressed. - 

" To such a people as Armata vîctory oiight 
to be no triumph but în its consequences. — She 
ought to consult the happiness of the natîon that 
has been subdued, as faithfully as her own — 
she should haîl the dawn of a representatîve 
government, the oniy antidote to despotism or 
revolution, and now that the evils of war have 
been termînated by her warlike exertions, her 
friendly influence should succeed them for the 
preservatîon of peace ; but lest the fortunate 
dose of thîs bloody sera should be confounded 
in future tîmes wîth its unhappy commenee* 
menty she ought to blazon upon her naţional 
banners the auspicious principles of her own 
revolution — ^the guarantee to every people' of 
the government of their own choice, whilst the 
independence of other nations shall be recu 
procaUy respected. 



CHAP. 
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CHĂPTER X. 

In wkich Morvtn reîaUs to the Avtkor the condition of Armata 
on the conclusion of the War, and asks his cpinion and advice, 

" Wb are now arrîved at a most inter estîng 
and painful conjuncture, to the particulars of 
which I must ask your utmost attention. — ^You 
have been cast upon the shores of the island, 
which has received you in a moment of great 
difficulty> and my father, as I have repeatedly 
to\d you, having always held up to me the 
English people as the great masters of political 
wisdom, I cannot but look to you for counsel in 
thîs arduous posture of our affairs. 

** Not many months have passed since the 
glorious conclusion of the war whose history I 
have relatedy and up to thât period, notwith- 
standing the imfnense sums expended in the 
contest» no 9inew of the state appeared to be 
relaxed ; no want was fdt any where, attd ad- 
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ditional burthens^insteadof appearing to oppress 
the people, were overshadowed by voluntary 
gifts } agriculture flourished bejrond the experi- 
ence of former tîmes j and our manufactures, 
though struck at by hostile conspiracies against 
their very existence, monopolised the markets of 
the world. — Peace came at last, so often invoked 
as the source of every blessing ; but how shdl 
I find credit when I teii you that scarcely had 
she finished her dove-like flight, and aligfated 
amongst us, amîdst universal acclamations, when 
our prosperity vanished lîke an enchantment ! — 
The landholders looked in vain to their most 
opulent tenants for their rents, and they in their 
turn, even îf their rents were remitted, could 
barely maintain themselves on the soil ; labour- 
ers and servants in husbandry were every 
where discharged, and thronged our roads 
seeking în vain throughout the land for employ- 
ment, ănd with their children begging their 
bread. — The tpanufacturers, though they sufifer- 
ed less, beîng partly uphdd by foreign markets, 
yet without home consumption, could not but 

languisb. 
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languish, and money had every where disap- 
peared.-— In such a state of a nation it is need- 
less to say that its revenue must suffer; yet 
the common remedy by an increased taxatîon 
must needs be desperate when the people are 
already sinking under their present burthens.— 
It is a maxim in the medical world, that many 
distempers may be said to be cured when their 
causes are ascertained; but the wisest men 
among us are lost in amazement, and I cannot 
therefore help pausing here, to ask you what 
course would be jpursued by England if she 
were in similar distress ? — ^what, I pray you, 
can be the source of this sudden prostratîon 
of our happy condition, and what is tht re- 
Kntăyf 

** You have given me/* î said, "no materials 
for answering your questions, and I must first 
put several to you % but perplex me no more by 
any appeals to England \ my understanding is 
quiţe bewildered by referring to a state of things 
so dissimilar. 
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'* To begin then the series of my inquiries, 
let me âsk hdw xnuch you have added to your 
public debt in the prosecution of your late glo- 
rioiis war, and what is now the proportion of the 
whole of it taken together to the tangible con- 
vertible property of your nation — or, to simplify 
my question by dividing it^ what proportion 
does your debt bear to the precious metals, 
which with us, as with you, are accepted by 
all natious as the universal representative of 
wealth ?" Mprven couid not help smiling at thîs 
fir st propositioD, and answered, (in jest as I at 
Jirst supposed,) that it had increased ten fold, 
and amounted to more than all the pi:ecious 
metals thât had been dug from the bowels of 
the earth since the discovery of the countries 
which contained them, and that if all nations 
were to empty into the treasury of Armata every 
coin in circulation amongst them, laying at her 
feet in bullion all that had been fashioned from 
gold or silvşr into vessels and utensils for luxiţry 
or use^ tearing from the brows the diadems of 
all princes, and throwing down into thîe fur- 
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nace the şacred images from the shrines of 
all teiQples tbroughout their whole planet, it 
would not perhaps be sufficient to extinguish 
the debt. 



'^ But let me abandon this general description^ 
which, though calculated to excite astonish- 
ment, is absurdly mîsapplied to a subject which 
requires the utmost possible precision. — ^I had 
foFgotten also that I was speaking to a stranger 
from another world, who can know nothing of 
our mines and metals, or of their supposed pro- 
ductions and values ; and having prepared my- 
sdf besides to satisfy your inquiries, I can give 
you the whole account in your own English 
,money, and unless this twin of your earth has 
been: for some cause or other disinherited, and 
all the wealth bestowed by nature upon her 
brotber, the fîgures of the accountant will even 
outĂtvip myjfigures of speech. 



(( 



To place the subject in the clearest point of 
view — ^the island of Armata, though shaken by 

various 
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various revolutions, and though engaged in war» 
through many centuries,had nevertbeless, on the 
accession of her present sovereign, a debt rather 
less than an hundred millions of your moiiey, 
bearing an interest of about fîve millions ; but 
from tbe expenses of the war with Hesperia and 
Capetia united, the country was delivered over 
to the charge of the minister I have already de- 
scribed to you> with a debt increased to the im- 
mense amount of ttoo hundred and sixty millions j 
with an annual burthen of tkirteen millions^ 
apeaking in your English money. 

** Now I cannot surely be charged with lean^ 
ing upon the memory of any man, however 
illustrious, when I assert that so enormotis a debtj 
characterized too by so rapid an increasCj ought 
to hare inspired the utmost providence in the 
administration of our finances ; neither can I 
hazard anycensure which I shall at all regard, 
when I further assert, that if the popular council, 
having the uncontrouled dominion over the 

public 
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public wealth, had been itself more under the 
controul of the people who were to sustain the 
burthens they laid upon them, the debt would 
not probably, in so short a period, have reached 
this magnitude, much less have enabled me to 
teii you that the same minister left it swoln 
from the tzvo hundred and sixty millions and 
upwards, which I gave you, to the sum otjwe 
hundred and forty millions^ increasing the an* 
nual taxation before given you from thirteen to 
above thirty millions; which in the further 
prosecution of the war by his successors, and 
by the public councils acting upon his system^ 
agarn swdled to the almost Incredible amount 
of nearly secen hundred millions, still speaking 
in your £nglish money. — Yet the most alarm- 
ing part is still behind, in the increased ex- 
penditure^ which, unless corrected, seems to 
mock all redemption. — ^The same minister found 
it only about twenty-one and left it nearly sio'ty 
millions annuallt, and it has under his succes^ 
sors been still advancing* 
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*' The coUateral burthens, which all equally 
press upon the people, rose in tbe same pro* 
portion ; and notwîthstanding the universal boast 
of increasing prosperi ty, the same minister found 
the poor supported by rates not much exceeding 
the sum of two millions, but lefi it more than 
j^re, which afterwards increased under his suo 
cessors to nearly seven millians, still speaking iu 
your English money. 

" But other evils must be added. — ^To pro- 
duce an annual revenue of so vast an extenţ 
many. taxes were resorted to of the most per- 
nicious character, particularly affecting the ad- 
^iiiistration of justice; and having thus closed 
the account of the taxes upon the living, I will 
conclude the subject with their dominion after 
death. 



" The highest duty to government only twenty 
years ago^ either on wills or on inheritances» 

V 

amounted to only sixty pounds, but now (except 
vhen the property vests in near relations or kin- 

dred) 
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dred) on the former it may amount to above two 
hundred times thsit suin,and on the latterto neârly 
tkree hundred, as the highest duty on the first 
may be Jifteen tkousand, and on the las^ above 
twenty thousand pounds^ without taking into the 
account a proportion ofthepropertytransmitted, 
whîch in some cases amounts to a tenth. 

" Thîs is the most grîevous of all our 
burthens. — The justest govefnment may have 
occasion to resort to a moderate duty on aliena- 
tions and transmissions of all descriptions of 
property, but it ought to advance with the most 
cautious and even trembling steps. — A mighty 
nation in its public character should scorn to şit 
like a vulture over departing breath. 

^^ It may appear perhaps ungrateful to a 
country that embraced my beloved parents and 
myself in the hour of our perii and distress, 
that I should have exposed her difficulties in 
the manner I have done j but I appeal for my 
motives to the Great Searcher of hearts. — It is 

of 
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of the utmost impo^nce that the public con* 
dition in^ aii its details should be universaUy 
known and ufiderstood. — ^Ignorance can do no 
mîschief if wisdom bas materials to correct it, 
and evil-disposed persons are always most suc* 
cessfuUy resîsted, when, tbough no facts are con- 
cealed or misrepresented, erroneous conclusions 
may be denied." 

I expressed the utmost satisfaction at this 
ju9t and honest declaration after an exposure 
sufficiently dismal ; saying» ^^ that I was well 
aware of the abundant wealth which might 
belong to a nation beyond the value of its 
universal representative, or even to a thousand 
times its anjount. — Go on, then," I added» *^ that 
I may know your whole state, before I teii you 
what I tbink of it ; and the next question which 
I i^aU therefore put to you is, what part of the 
substance of tfae people is taken by your govern- 
ment in the shape of direct taxes, or, of the 
indirect ones, arising from the increased prices 
of commodities which are taxed ? and as it i$ 

extremely 
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extremely difficult to arrive at the total amount 
pf property in a great country, teii me, in the 
roughy putting it in English money that I may 
understand you, how much does your gbvem- 
ment at an average take from the subject out 
of every pound he possesses ?" — ♦' It is difficult," 
he said, ^^ to answer that question, because 
taxation is unequal, and cannot possibly be 
equalîzed; but if resort could be had to an 
equal rate comprehending the aggregate of the 
varioiis sources, I should say it amounted to 
one half at the least/* 



*' I must further ask you, whether you have 
any other burthens upon property besides those 
which are directly levied by your govemment 
for the support of the state?" — ^* We have," said 
Motven, ^^ the clergy and the poor. 

^' With regard to the former, though it is a 
hâavy burthen, yet we sufibr more in the 
manner qf its callection, than in the amount— 
The ministers who bring us the consolattions of 

religion 
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religion ought to be regarded with reverence 
and afiection. — It is a most evil policy to make 
the common orders of the people consider them J 

as their oppressors. — They ought never to be 
pereonally seen in the demand of what is destined 
for their support. — Deductions from temporal 
advantages for the maintenance of spiritual 
coitiforts should be guarded as much as possible 
from being constantly felt, and little difficulţy 
wbuid attend an arrangement which wouid add 
dignity to the clergy wîthout abridging their 
revenues, and improve their connection with 
the multitude they are to înstruct. 



'^iAs to the support of what is called the poor, 
the amount of which I have akeady related, it 
hâs spread pauperism through all the middle 
classes of the community . — In the earlîer periods 
of our hîstory the burthen of maintaining them 
was scarcely felt, our ancient law confining it 
to the reKef of * the lame, the blind, and the 
^ impotent^ and such others amongst them as were 
* unable to work.'^—Every principie of humanity 

demanded 
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demanded that support froin those whom Provi- 
dence had exempted from such severe infirmities; 
but,every principie of sound pplicy oppoşed its 
further extension, and it was limited at first, in 
eveiy district, to on6-fortieth, which, speaking in 
your coin, would be only sixpence in the pound; 
but, by a strânge departure from the principie of 
the original law, it now often exceeds forty 
times that amount, and in some places even; 
• ^ tke annual value of the property on which 
it professes to be a tax,— To be entitled to 
relief, it îs no longer necessary that the appli- 
cant should bring himself within any of the 
descriptions of the ancient law ; neither blind- 
ness, nor lameness, nor impotence, nor even 
inability to work, are necessary qualifications ^ 
for.support; large houses in every district being 
now built for the reception of almost any body 
whq chooses to go inţo them, and from a pro- 
straţion of morals it is no longer felt as a humi- 
liaţion or areproach ; even they who, from their 
own improvidence, have contracted marriage 
though they knew themselyes to be utterly 

K incapable 
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incapable of maintai&ing their children, have 
a claim to cast thcm upon the public as soon as 
they are born, and to live with them as inmates 
în those rec?ptacles intended for the promotion 
of industry and the relief of want, but which, 
from the very nature of things, under the best 
management, become the abodes of vice and 
misery ; where the aged, the diseased, the idie, 
and the prodigate, the two first classea being 
cverywhere out-numbered, are heaped upon 
one another, gîving birth by their debaiicheries 
to a new race of paupers, till they become 
" a kind of putrid mass above ground, cor- 
rupted themselves and corrupting all about 
them." — ^To finish the picture of abuse: this 
enormous and still growing burthen is almost 
exclusively cast upon the proprietors and occu- 
piers of land, who ought least to be called upon 
to bear it, as neither their diseases nor their 
vîces contribute în any kind of proportion to 
the aggregate of the poor. — ^The simplicîty of a 
country life fumishes but a small contingent 
of eîther. — The vîcîous and the distempered 

are 
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are hourly vomited forth from the mines and 
manufactories, where contamiuating multitudes 
and unwholesome labour produce every disgust- 
ing variety of decrepitude and crime, yet neither 
tbe proprietors of those establishments, nor thie 
capitalists who roii along the streets of our 
cîties in splendid carriages, pay any thing like 
their proportions to the support of the idle and 
the unhealthy they have produced, — Almost the 
whole is cast upon the cultivators of the soii, 
who, except . in the very houses I have de- 
scribed, supported by their property and labour, 
see nothing around them but innocence and 
health. 



" Your questîons," said Morven, " are now 
answered ; and I burn with impatience to hear 
how England would deal with the evils I have 
stated." — I felt, I confess, rather hurt at this 
insulting reference to my beloved country, after 
what I had formerly said ; but contented myself 
for the present with informing him that other 
questions yet remained. 

K 2 " How," 
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" How," I asked, " after the return of peace, 
should there have been no markets for the farr 
mer's produce? — Surely, in peace, as in war, 
your people must be fed ?" 

" The demands of goverament during war," 
he answered, " were enormous, and supplied by 
contracts at very hîgh prices, to be sent beyond 
seas for the support of âeets and armies, and 
the inhabitants of countries which were the 
seats of war, besides the sustenance of immense 
numbers of prisoners at home. — On the cessation 
of hostilities this vast consumpţion not only 
suddenly stopped, but the tide turned agaînst 
us, and great quantities of foreîgn corn were 
poured in from those very countries whose 
battles we had been fighting, not only with 
our blood but our treasure ; so that remaining 
comparatively unburthened, they could raise 
every kind of grain at one-third of the expense 
which falls upon the Armatian farmer. — With 
this foreîgn grain of every description our 
markets now became glutted, whiist our own 

pro- 
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produce remained in our granaries unsold ; be- 
cause the importers could sell at a large profit, 
for a price which would scarcely pay the labour 
and taxes upon an Armatian farm." 

"But where was your govemment all-thîs 
while?" 

- " Our govemment," he answered, " was no 
otherwise in fault than in not being perhaps 
sufficiently on its guard to prevent the evil at 
the very first moment of the peace ; and when 
at last it proceeded to pass a law to check im- 
portations, it had great difficulties to encoun- 
ter; the multitude, who, in all nations, are 
honest and upright, but who, upon the most 
important occasions, are often quite incapable 
of understanding theîr own interests, became 
every where tumultuous, even to riot and rebel- 
lion, reasoning (if it deserve the name) ^that 
whatever had a tendency to raise the price of 
bread, without any reference to the causes of 
the hen prices of grain, was an unjust «and 

K 3 cruel 
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cruel dîsregard of the wants and sufFerings of 
the poor, but their ignorance was soon proved 
by the event. — ^When the foreign corn wa» 
selling cheap in our markets, whilst that of their 
own country remained in the barns undisposed 
of, bread was undoubtedly cheaper, but they 
had then no money to buy it with howeoer cheap, 
because their masters could no longer employ 
them, and they were every where discharged. — 
When grain fetched an encouraging price to 
the growers, they were aii employed, and wages 
of course rose in proportion to the value of their 
labour to their cmployers; but when, from the 
sale of foreign corn in all the niarkets, it sunk 
below any profit from home cultivation, bread, 
as I have just told you, became cheaper, but the 
clamourers had no bread at all. — A cheap loaf 
was but a sorry sight to those who had only to 
look at it. — ^The kingdom therefore presented 
every where a face of the utmost distress ; nor 
is the law which even now regulates importations 
by any means sufficiently protective, because 
that which was intended to be the lowest price 

in 
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în our markets became generally the highest, a 
consequence foretold in our public councils when 
the law was in progress, by.one of the ablest 
men in our country. — ^The law îndeed would be 
sufficiently protective, if, when the ports were 
open under it, our markets were only refreshed 
by the fair commeree of foreign countries until 
they fell again below the importing standard; 
but that is by no means the case: the impor- 
tations are not made by foreigners, but by capi- 
talists amongst ourselves, who having money 
enough to stand the losses of unsuccessful specu- 
lations, can bring in their corn at the most 
favourable times, and being allowed to ware- 
house without duties, have their granaries al- 
ways fuU, when the law enables them to sell ; 
which suddenly throws down the markets, ' to 
the ruin of our agricultural classes. 

" But the mistaken notion, which crippled 
the law in its formation, was very soon exposed. 
When the ruined farmers had in many places 
discharged their labourers, and throughout the 

K 4 whole 
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whole country had reduced their establisliments, 
the uneniployed with their children fell of 
course upon the public; and the manufacturers 
and traders, whose customers now filled our 
poor-houses and our prisons, found out at last 
that God has so fashioned the world, that 
all his creat ures must flourish or decay to- 
gether, 

" Another evil of almost equal magnitude 
overhangs us. — We have a creature called the 
. hletuvy whîch is not only the perfection of ani- 
mal food, but whose covering, given it by na- 
. ture, becomes when manufactured our own also, 
and for many ages has been the pride and wealth 
of our country. — Would you then believe, that 
though other nations produce the same animals, 
at such an inferior price, from their climates and 
untaxed conditions, as to render all competition 
ridiculous; yet this raw material is sufFered to 
be imported and worked up here, whilst the 
breeders of Armata can scarcely pay their shep- 
herds for the care of their flqcks, and are every 

where 
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where breaking up their farms, even in those parts 
of the island proverbially famous for their pro- 
pagation? 

I could not here help interrupting again, by 
asking — " Where was your govemment all this 
while?— or rather perhaps I should ask,.have you 
any government at all?" — " Certainly," he an- 
swered, ^* we have, and one that is justly the 
envy of our world; but nothing is perfect — 
The matter was lately brought before the great 
council, and was passed over without redress; 
•but you must not be hasty in judging of the 
naţional character from such a seemingly absurd 
.determination.. — The great council is composed 
of men far superior, from talents and iuforma- 
tion, to those of any other country, but who 
are now and then obliged to siifFer their owu 
good sense . to be overshadowed by the «(?«- 
stnst of others; they are not chosen equally 
by the various classejs of an intelligent people, 
but. are got together in such. a manner that 
local interests and local prejudices sometimes 

prevail 
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prevsul over the opînions of enlightened 
fttatesmen. — If you had understood our lan* 
guage, it would have amused you to have been 
present at their debate. — The greater number 
said that they would not depart from an ancient 
policy of free importation, under whiCh the 
country had so long flourished, and I have no 
doubt they believed they were pursuing its best 
înterests ; but they probably never looked into 
an account — tliey knew nothing of the immense 
and alarming increase of the importations corn- 
plained of, nor their former proportions at dif- 
ferent periods to the home growth, nor the 
effect of this increase upon the staple of the 
country, nor did they consider whether our own 
bleturs might not be brought by proper encou- 
ragements to a hîgher, perhaps to a perfec- 
tion equal wîth those of any other country, so 
as in time to supply most of our manufactures 
at as cheap a rate, preserving withîn ourselves 
the immense sums annually drained from us by 
purchasing abroad what we might produce at 
home. When this improvident conclusion of 

the 
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the select body was brought befbre the whole 
council, they, without further examination, 
confirmed it; and then, as innocently as the ble- 
turs which were the subjects of their decîsion, 
went out of the fold in which they had been 
penned to scatter themselves over the capital, 
yrhere I will very soon carry you to see them." 

" Hâve you now/' said Morven, " any other 
<juestions to propose ? — I am impatient to hear 
your opinions." 

" Others yet remain, 

" îs there any fixed interestof money amongst 
you ? and, if there be, are there any means by 
which avarice and chicanery can successfuUy 
evade the law which creates the limitation ?"— r 
" There are," he replied, " and to such an extent 
as to render it difficult, if not impossible, fot men 
possessed of the clearest and most unburthened 
property to borrow the smallest sums for the im- 
provement of their estates." 

"In 
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** In what state are your manufactures ? — Are 
your people equally industrious as formerly, and 
are they equal to other nations in the ingenious 
artă r" 

** As much beyond them," lie answered, " as 
tHe sun outshines the smallest star that only 
twinkles when he has set. There are some arts, 
perhaps, in whicli, as we do not prize them so 
hîghly as others, we may be inferior ; but in 
all the great improvements of the higher, 
which assist human labour, and which can only 
be brought to perfection by the deepest know- 
ledge of chemistry and mechanics, we have no 
equals, nor can ever, I believe, be rivalled. There 
is a force and robustness^ if I-may so express 
myself, in the natives of Armata, as if they wereof 
a diiFerent species from the ordinary race of men," 

" I rejoice to hear it-— one question then only 
remains — 

" Have you fisheries ?^ — Are your scas prolific, 

and 
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and are the fish directed by a mysterious instinct, 
as in our world, to visit periodically the coasts 
of the ocean, as if brought thither by the Divine 
command for the sustentation of man ?" 



" You seem," answered my friend, " to have 
been describing ihis country in ad verting to your 
W>n. The fish of this planet are prolific beyond 
all other creatures, and are bound, as with you, 
to an appointed course. The finger of God, 
visible as it is throughout all his works, seems 
here to be more distinct and manifest ; pointing 
with a benevolent clearness to this inexhaustible 
spurce of food. The supply has been always a 
great naţional object, but improvement has not 
reached its heightj and never can reach it whilst 
a most improvident and enormous duty upon 
salt, amounting to thirty times and upwards 
of ţhe value of the commodity, is sufFered to 
remain as it is at present regulated by our laws." 



■^^^^™^^- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

In tohich ihe Author begifu to delroer his opinion concefning tic 
ttate of Armata^ and the remedies for the d^cuUies wkkh 
Morven had related» 

*^ You shall now then," I said, " be possessed 
of my opinions — I have little, indeed, to com- 
municate, havjng only în a manner to give you 
back what is your own. Your answers to my 
various inquiries have been so enlightened, tbat 
I can hardly mistake the condition of your coun- 
try, but its novelty throughout has perplexed 
me. The remedies, though they may be diffi- 
cult in the application, are in their principles 
obvious and simple. 

" Your govemment, according to your own 
admission, had long ago aBsorbed a much larger 
proportion of the public wealth than can pos- 
sibly be consistent with the prosperity, I had 
almost said with the existence of any state. 

And 
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And n6 ordinary cause of war — nothîng, indeed^ 
short of seif protection from an invading force 
could have justified the launching out into such 
a w^asteful system of expenditure, as to have in- 
creased ten-fold in less than thirty years the 
burthen of ten centuries." " We had no 
choice,** said Morven, interrupting me, " after 
the short opportunity I poînted out to you had 
passed; we sought to avoid war^ but it was 
fastened upon us." 

" I am în no condition/* I answered, " to dis- 
pute with you upon facts ; but your adversaries 
were in the phrenzy of a sanguinary revolution, 
and were more likely to destroy themselves than 
to injure others, — ^You should therefore have 
exerted your iniluence with other govemments 
to leave them unmolested ; and if, by a firm and 
faithful combination, some safe direction could 
not be given to so inflamed and dangerous a 
people^ all nations should have stood aloof 
from them as from the mouth of a volcano^ 
attaching their own subjects by wise and indul- 
gent 
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gent councils, increasing^r YAe timc their niili- 
tary establishmeiits, and keeping within their 
own territories in a state of impregnable defence. 

" But supposing the views of other nations 
to have been difFerent, or that differing from 
yours in opinion, your ihediation had been re- 
jected, you were completely independent of them 
all, and as far therefore as your own country was 
concerned nothing ought to have remmed you 
from a sy stern of defence. You are an island 
with immense naval and military strength. 
Within yourselves you. were secure — and you 
ought not, though you were involved in war, 
to have carried it beyond your own limits; — ^A 

■ 

contrary system could not have been contem- 
plated by men of common discretion without 
foresediig a ruinous expense; but nothing seems 
to have occiirred to your most sagacious iSnan- 
ciers beyond tlie simple* question of the compe- 
tency of the neo) taxes to pay the interest of 
additional ioans ; their bearings upon the springs 
of naţional industry and prosperous commerce 

appear 
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appear to have been whoUy overlooked, except 

în the closets of. a few speculative writers who; 

fbresaw the ruin of tfae.systein> but miscalculated 

its . period, from not taking into account the 

almost incredible energies of yoto extraordinary. 

people. This was a great evil ; because when 

the aera of their prophecies had paş^ed away, it 

operated as a kind of license for uebouiided pro* 

fusion. (Ecoxiomists were of .cjciurse; dîscoun- 

te^nped, and jobbers of every descrjption en- 

couraged in a triumphant cry;!âgâinât factîous 

predietiojiS) . uixtil . it seeixis to have become a 

received or. rather an unqu^ţionable axiom 

amongst you, that no debt whiţeh- figures could 

extend to denominate wouW eyer affect the 

invulnerable and iniinorţal Armata; since, con- 

trary to the experience of .our jockeys in Eng- 

landt ^ he more weight she had carried the greater 

had been her speed. Ţliat this bubble did not 

. . • 

burst whilsţ hostilities continued may easily be 
accountied for. — ^WhiUt your goyernmcnt was 
the uniyersal paymaster, your forges resounded 
night and day, your looms were incessanţly 

h plied 
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f^lied^ and your wardbousea for manufacturţ» 
and natural productkms ware almost hourfy 
emptied and replenisfaed ; high prices. and prompt 
payments were considered as şymbols of the 
most permanent prosperity, and the just pride 
of naţional glory* confirmed the delusion :^^ 
well may it be called delusion ! because the traf^ 
fio which you imagined had enriched you was 
carried on with your own capîtals, and every 
article purchased was paid for with your own 
money . Individual sellers were, no doubt, often 
more tban compensated for their proportions of 
what all of you were to discharge, but the corn- 
munity of course became poor in llie proportion 
of the amount expended, since the amount ex* 
pended was their own. When peace therefore 
came, which had been so long and so anxioysly 
looked for, markets of every description and the 
prices of all commodities became comparatively 
iiothing, whilst the people were bent to the 
earth by the interest of the money borrowed td 
pay for the goods which had been sold. Your 
great purchaser was, no doubt, most liberal and 

punctual 
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panctuâl in hia pâ3nnexits, bitt they coixld onlj 
be iiiaâe k}i his puttÎBg^ his faand intayour cy$m 
pocketsv It is foUy ţo say, t^t the public debt 
of a nation is nothiiig, beîng otily owirig from 
the cpmmunîty ât large to a part pf it, and so 
returning in a cîrcle; likening it to money due 
from members of the samefanţily to ohe another, 
whichy it was âaid, would leave the family just 
the sanie as if no such loans ^mongst themselves 
had eifiisted. There niight be some colour for 
this comparison if the Mirbole populătion were 
public creditons ţn equal proportions ; but what 
would become of the argument, if the lenders 
were not more ţhan a twelfth pârţ of the people, 
and if those who, when the taiţes were brought 
babk by government iiito circulation, receiyed 
any part of them for sţrvtoes or from favour 
WCTe but anoiher twelftli part of them ?— could 
iţ, in such a case, be maintained as a grave 
argument that the five-sixth$ of the public, 
paying the same as individuals, but receiving 
nothihg in reţum for their eqiial contributions, 
were yet on a footing of equaliţy with others 

L S who 
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M^lio were morci than indemnified» and even witb 
tbose who had been enriched? or could it be 
faai^rded as doctrine by any political oeconodust, 
that a nation so circumstanced could be equally 
powerf ui or prosperous, or its inbabîtants equally 
happy as if the public wealth flowed in a natu- 
ral current through all the varîous classes of 
the civilized world ? Siich sophistry might well 
pass current in England, where nobody has an 
înterest in questîoning it, because.our debt is 
ţoo insignificant to raise up antagonists tâ 
oppose it ; but if wehad seventy millions to pay 
annually, a sum more than half the rentai of 
our whole kingdom, and if only three or fouf 
millions of our people, out of our whdie greaţ 
population, received any part of it back agsun, 
but remained in a comparative state of poverty 
and exclusion, the air would ring with ex- 
clamatipns against the propagation of an error 
şo palpably dangerous aiâl destructive. 

" It caimot, indeed, be better exposed, sinceiţ 
should only be ttiet by ridicule, than by teliiiig' 

you 
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you of a loss which I personally sufFered befbr» 
I left England, and for which I was not a little 
]aughed at amongst my acquaintance — 

'^ I bappened to go, after a theatrical repre^ 
sehtation in Londan, to a general rendezvous 
for refreshment in the neighbourhpod of the 
play-house : whilst I was at supper, there 
came into my box a person in a state of great 
agitation and distress»--^His appearance be* 
spoke the utmost poverty, and I was tbere- 
fore not a little surpriţed to see him puU out 
of his.pocket a time-piece, of great beauty, set 
round with precious stones, which he offered to 
sell me just at any price I wonld set upon 
it, adding, that nothing but finding an imme- 
diate purchaser could save himself and an infant 
family from destruction. I excused myself, by 
sayîţig» that I hoped he would not think I 
meant to insult him by any suspicion of his 
honesty, but that common prudence, as well as 
justice to others, inspired a reasonable restraint 
in Buch a case upon the most charitable feelings. 

1-3 I toldi 
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I told him, boweyer, giving him at the same 
linie my address, that what he asked for was at 
his service, but not as the price of bis wâtdb» 
which sbould be re-delivered on tbe re-payment 
of tbe iQoney. He seemed greatly afiected by 
my proposal, retumed me a thousand tbanks^ 
presâed.jny hands between his, and tuming 
aside, as if to conceal his tears, retired with tbe 
bank notes I had givcai bim. On returning 
borne I sbewed tbe watch to my iamily, taking 
not a little credit for havicg refused jso adv^i- 
tageous a bargaiu, saying it must bis, at l«uţ, of 
equal value with my o wn,, which had cost lîie 
fiye times the money, I now put my'band 
into my pocket to măke the oomparison, but 
found I had it not. To cut. thie matter dior!^ 
which you no dpubt aheady antidpat^, itvpasmg 
cwn watch I had păid for, which this rugeni- 
ous stranger had depriv^d me of in the play* 
house, and sold to me as bis." Seeiitg my friend 
almosţ convulsed with laughter, I could not 
help saying to him, " LaughaUe as it may bei^ 

it is scarcely an exaggerâtion of the account 

« 

you 
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you have been givîng me of your country dur- 
ing your late war, and if you understood I«ati9 
I would say to you — 

De te fiibula narmtur. 

'* The true way of estimating the dîsastrou» 
GODsequences of your present taxation, îs to 
figute to yd^raelf (if you can bear the reflection) 
the sensation it would at fhis tntmefft produce, 
îf some new and unexpected source of annual 
tevienuc were to start up to the amount of 
Iwenty miUions of your mon^. — Would it not in 
yoirr present condition ht like a resurreCtion 
froin the dead? — Yeţ in this one reign you have 
-crcated a perpetuai burthen of nearly twice 
tha4: suxD. Gould volumes so strikingly detaii 
the eflfect of this worst of evils ? 

" The caUse of your distress is therefore the 
clearest imaginable.*— Your goyemmeit coltects 
m tex:es sb large a proportion of your property, 
tfaat the rest îs not siifEcient to vupport your 
people; in such a case it is a mistake to coni- 

l4 plain 
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plain of the want of a circulatiag mediem as an 

• * • • • *. 

accidental and temporary cause of your dîfficol- 
ties, capable of being removed by politic con- 
trivances. We have a vulgar saying in Eng- 
land, that you can have no more of a cat than 
Ins skin; and if out of twenty shillings. not less 
tlian^ten are consumed by goverhnient and by col- 
lateral burthens, ten only cân remain in real and 
substanţial circulatioh; the scarcity of money 
may be lamented, and ingenious devices may 
be held out as remţdîes,^ but without a raJicai 
sy stern of imprmementy rendering prbperty more 
productive,* and trade more prosperous, what 
danger can be greater than opportunities of bor- 
rowing, when there are no means of repaying 
what is borrowed?— If land, Froni having sunk 
below its former rentai, is mortgaged tb more 
than half its valuc, would it be any thing like 
an advantage to the p^prietor to find out eoen 
a fair tender^ who would advance him money 
on the remaţning part? sinea, witfaout somt 
means of improifement^his estate in tăie end must 
infallibly be sold. ; , 

"The 
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" The same consequences apply equally to com- 
inunities as to individiials, and there îs there- 
fbre no safety for Armata, but, Jirst^ in the wis- 
dom of her ^overament, and in the energîes of 
her people, to raise the value of every species of 
property, hy the almost infinite ways rvithin 
their reach; and secondhjy by the immediate 
reduction of her expenditure to square with 
her revenue, as far as can be made consistent 
with the public safety and the principles of 
naţional justice, 

" A gre^t orator in our ancient world, when 
asked what was iht first, and the seconda and 
the third perfectîon of eloquence, still answered 
AcTioN> notto exclude other perfections but to 
mark its superior importance ; so /, who am no 
orator at all, but a plain man, speaking plainly 
of the policy^df an exhausted country, must 
say that your firsty and your seconda and your 
#j^ir^ diity/is r£TR£NCUM£NT, meaning, as the 

* • • ' 

rhetorician, not that it is your wkote duty, but 
only that its pre-cminence may be felt. 

"lam 
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** I am aware of the great difficulties whkh 
must attend a Batisfactory execution of thts 
moaientous trust^ but aftar what you have 
ţelated of Armata, / cannot douht th^ reiultj-^ 
Qn the coutrary, a severe and unexampled 
pressiiire may <^en men's eyes to their Ireal con- 
diţiona and give such a simultaneous impulse to 
fpUŢ government and people, as to make thein 
şct harmoniously and firmly, in devising an4 
Sttbmitting ţo the measures necessary for the 
redemption of your afFairs. 

** In this grand process of restoration, it is of 
ţ3^^ firşt importance that the publia mind should 
)3iot take a wrong directian, looking for savingş 
^hich in the aggregate ^ould be as nothing^ 
whilst pfinciples of justice, which are ^oertf 
ikingy were disregarded. — Your retrenchmenti 
must not have the character of confiscaticms 
por of revolutionary heat, and the differenţ 
classes of your people, so happily blended a£( to 
)iave a cominon interest, must not be set aţ 
varîance.-:— No justice can be done whe^e ini* 

* « 

tatioB 
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tation prevails, ahd in England therefote no 
court îs pemiitted to sit in judgment, \intesii 
th^y wboaire to prbnoUilce it are dispassionat^ 
ahd unfoiâssed.-^! can see no distinctîon betM'^eeft 
the niembers of a comjnunity in a gtcat crisis of 
its aflfairs— when a ship is în distress all on board 
must take their tums at the pump. — ^Th^ public 
creditoîr utidoubtedly lends his money upon tht 
faith of the whole nation, pledged through ît6 
govcmment to a stipulated return, and it îs â 
MOST SACRED PLEDGE; but the laudhold^r iiu-^ 
proves hîs property upon the same faith, that 
tie shall enjoy îts profits, subject only to aii 
equal burthen upon alL — ^What colour then ii 
there for saying, that, if that revenue were t6 
fall short to whîch the public creditor looked 
When he lent his money, the deficîency should 
be made up to hîm by DispROPoîiTioNAfE 
liwthem upon lands on which he had no mort- 
gage, lio^ their prdprietors any special benefit 
from the loans? 

t ■ 

** Neither— and for the same reasons — ought 

yoH 
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you to lay disproporţionate burthens upon thc 
profits of any manufactures or ingenious arts, 
begun in any gvoen state ofyour country, ţhat 
you may keep what îs termed good faîth with 
a very limited number of your subjects. — Every 
just governmeut, however, must proceed in ex- 
treme or in new cases with the utmost cau- 
tion, taking care that no principie b adopted 
which works a wrong^ however small in the 
particular instance it may appear, because it 
opens a door to other wronga^ the extent of 
which cannot be known, and saps the very 
foundations of the social contract. — The truţ 
course to be pursued is, after all, most difficult 

4 

in the details, ţhough the principles, aa I have 
said, are clear ; since with every quahfication 
of wisdom and justice in those who may. have 
to act, or of fortitude and patience in those 
who are to sufFer, differences of opiniooL must 
always attend any sudden and cutting reforms 
in great naţional establishments, both as to the 
extent of reductions and the seasons for their 
accomplishment. — Every class will feel most 

acutely 
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acutely for itself, and it îs difficult to be a righ- 
teous judge in oiir own cause. — ^This prejudic^ 
mâiy eyen extend to cases where there can be 
UD approadi io self-intefest, and it may per- 
haps most powerfuUy affect Iny owri judgment 
at this moment, when I âm disciissing the 
pblicy of ânother world. — ^The first object of 
retrenchm^it âfter the general peace you have 
described, ought undoubtediy, to some extent 
or bther, to* be the reductîon of your naval 
and military forces; because their services are 
no longer necessary for your safety; but. they, 
mây âgain be necessary ^ and the utmost skîli 
and caution are therefore required to pre- 
zerve their ^iric and constUutiofiy vrhen you 
diminish their extent,— ^The .coi\dition; also of 
many who have so nobly served you, is a sub- 
ject / almost weep to think on. — ^It shouid be 

• • • 

remembered, . that tlipse brave men have been 
for years together in most perilous and unwhole- 
spme stations; that their pay couid not be suf- 
fieient to support them, and in mahy cases' their 
iîiinilies also,— ^left behind them, oppressed with 

poverty 
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CHAPTER XII. 

In wkîch the Author continuei to ddifoer kis Opinion iţpon the 

State and Candition of Armata. 

"Another momentous duty now presents it- 
self, and of a more pleasant characteF, — ^Whilst 
you are reducing your expenditure, cvery efFort 
ought to be made, and, if possible, without the 
aid of new burthens, to regenerate the public 
estate, which neither in its value nor in any of 
its resources, has nearly reached its height. — 
From an inhabitant of another world you cannot 
expect details; but, founding myself upon your 
own statements, I will point out some manifest 
errors în your system, and advert to the most 
obvious remedies : 

" In the first place, then, to enable a state to 
collect a great and direct revenue from the 
property of the people, it ought to be a grand 
object to make all coUateral burthens press upon 

them 
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tfaem as Mghtly as pDssiblc by the most refined 
policy in the administrations of all inferior, 
departmentâ, and to sufFer no abuseswhatsoever 
to prevail in them: this is not the work of a- 
day, but of painful and long-continued labour. 
în the legîstetive body, and throughout all the 
magistracies of the country. 



. * 



' ** That thîs duty has been wholly îost sighţ 
of in a most vital part of your concems, 
you bave yourăelf ^admitted and lamented. — 
Nothing ind^âd can be so extravagantly absurd 

* * 

and preposterous as the management or rather 
THE CRE AXION, of your poor/ by which your 
governmejit suflFerjs togscape from it,(without any 
relief to its subjects, but on the contrary op- 
pressingand corrupting them,) an annualxevenue 
of nearly half your general taxes when your 
late war began, sinceyou have stated that above 
seven millions are every year collected on that 
account.-^To advise you, in this casCj requireş 
no local knowledge ; an inhabitant of the moon, 
dropped down from it upbnyoiirsurface/woul^ 

M in 
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in the vcry ncxt moment, be fuUy qualified to 
condemn the absurd and disgraceful system of 
your laws. — It was an insult, (though I am sure 
not întended,) to ask me what England would 
do in a condition to which she never can be 
reduced. — England would never have per- 
mitted her houses of chârity, îf a mistaken policy 
had erected them, to be converted into the 
haunts of vagabonds and prostitutes to knot 
and gender in, throwing the whole burthen of 
their debaucheries upon the industrrous classes 
of her people — England would laugh to scom 
the laboured system of folly you have described, 
bringing no comfort to the necessitous, whilst it 
swallows up, in . many instances, the entire 
property on which it professes to be a tâx— ^ 
England, instead of setting up courts through- 
out the whole country to play at foot-ball with 
the unhappy, whom she meant to protect, 
driving them to and fro from one part of the 
kingdoih to the other-^ENGLAND would begÎB 
by cotifining public charity to those who were 
real objects of chaTit:U)lei^upport; and, wişţ ih 

all 
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m heîr regulations, would then enact a system 
of equai . and local contribution from all who,^ 
from any source of property or industry^ could 
spare it ; a contribution whîch the wealthy- 
would not feel, and which would be felt even 
by the lowest orders not as a burthen, but as a 
protection from ever being themselves th^' 
objects of a degrading and corrupting relief.-^ 
Those mischievous receptacles of vice and 
misery,. which you so justly apd feelirigly ie- 
probated, would then be everywhere rased to 
the foundations ; the poop would be testdred 
to theîr domestic comfortsy and \contributing 
imllions to an useless and devouring- taxation, 
would be enabled to relicve the public 9^ the/ 
became themselves relîeved. — When by i^uch a 
new system of la ws> as wise and'protectîvc a& 
the preaent is: absiird and oppFe^sive, the. mit^ts^ 
of almost the poor^st caii^e to he drdppeid infic^ 
the boxes of so blessed an institution throughout 
eveiy district iti ypur country, pauperîsm woiild 
soon chtirely disappear.— ^It of ten indeed exists 

m its moşt wretehed and degraded forms, wheti 

\\. 
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what ca» be saved atnongst the lower classes,* 
i^tea4 of beiDg deposited weekljfj for tlieir own 
benefit, is consumed nightty, in hauntş where 
Hquid fire is piiepared for them, utterly destxoy*- 
ifig their oonstitutionsy and disqualifying them 
from all the duties of good husbands, or fathers, 
Qr subjects, not one of whichan habitualdrunkard 
was ever yet qualifîed to fulfiL 

" But the subject of jnour pauperism Îs far from 
being finished. — Hiunanity cannot pronounce 
that the poor shall receive no alms when they 
can work, if there be no work for them. — 
Every thing therefore you have said regardîhg 
those joppressive burthens, in the whole of which 
I have just concurred with you, must go corn- 

* 

pletely for nothing, and be ^ithout any possible 
remedy iintil this radical and destructive defect 
in your present condition is removed. 

" Your laws for the support pf the poor 
vrere made in a sound and wholesome state of 
your country, when it was a. just Jegal presump-^ 

. . tion, 
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$hn, that cvery man wbo was able and willing 
fo work might fînd einployment ; but that i& not 
ihe case now, and the evîl inay be most di&trnctly 
traced to yourgreat tai^ation, and to an errâneous 
policy, which, by depressing agriculture, has 
depressed every thing else. — ^To use the words 
of a great poet of Englandy * We track the felon 
honie.' — This most impottant subject lies wîtfiln 
the narrowest compass, and mky be summed up 
in a word. — Indeed^ you have. almaist exhausted 
it yourself, and I have liţtle that îs my own to 

" The mischief began in the mîstaken sy stern 
you adopted for the importation of foreign 
grain; but however your govemment niîght 
have been perplexed and almost overbome on 
the first consideration of the subjeet, I cannot 
anticipate that it wili snffer such a monstrous 
evil; to continue. — It must surely see that the 
profits of a few importing merchants, engaged in 
^eculations of this descripţion, can uever cir- 
culate with the same advantage as if the. sămie 

M 3 capital 
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(apital tirere fioMring in various chaniiels a«t > 
Idnd of inigition of wcalth through every nook 
aiid corner of your island, giving unhersal BpvAi 
to agriculture, and eniployment to milltons who 
must become naţional burthens wben it declines. 

' " Yoix wîU now, of course, ask for the remedies, 
which appear to me as obvious as the evils to 
whîch they M-e to be applied. — You must not 
<expeet' th^t remedial ? efFects can be sudden, 
'When the causes of your difficulties arc coor 
sidered ; but -if they are wisely adopted and 
firmly . persevered in, I will warrant the 

r 

M : 1 • ■ ' ■ . '• . ' 

^* The soiţ, then, of every couhtry, airf the 
faringing to tfae uimost> perfect ion its various 
productions, are the foundations of all wealth 
and prosperi ty. — You might as well hope to see 
the human body in active motion when palsy 
had reached the heart, or a tree flourishing after 
its roots were decayed, as expect to see mami- 
factures, or arts, or industry of any description 
' , pro- 
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progressive, when agriculture has declined.-f- 
In an island like Annata, where the earth 
and the climate are. so propitioui^ no inap 
ought to be able to set his foot . upoţ^ .ţhe 
ground, except upon the public roads, or the 
streets^f cities^ without treading upon^.huţpan 
sustenancej and.itoughtto.be a fundamental 
policy to bring yoMx entire wrfa^ into the beşt 
isonsidered use by prudent and appjQpţis^te culti- 
vation. — ^Well directed bounties» îmd skilfpl 
relaxations of your imposts wheţe they press 
too severdy, might still accomplish thţs ţ^l)ject; 
and the unnatural state of yqur Qqx^x^xy^oij^ 

teng a. period. ««,.t imperioudy,.4w(H>,dft,ţilş 
attempt ; as, .without some immtdija^te. e^j^rţ}^ 
lâiousands, perhapa millions pC.^crc3,..WJyi.sQs© 

fall back into tha^efli^t.in0rej:apjdly.tha|).tbe7 
were reclaimed. 

" Thîs retrogression of agriculture would be 
portentous, if the causes were not obvîous.-— 
The lands I principally speak of were not 
brought into cultivation by a natural cpurse of 

h4 hiuh 
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'husbandry, but were foreed into production 

at an expense that your markets during war 

* couid dnly repay ; ^nd the utmost cxertion of 

unpmtected proprietors can never, I fear, r^deem 

them from the consequences of such an inaprovi* 

dent course — ^the State alone can save them» an4 

the public loss will otherwise.be ten-fold the 

amount of the greatest sacrifice which need. be 

made to prţvepţ retuming baf renness from d^so^ 

lating your land. . , / 

' * - . . i 

r " It îs not MpNEY that goventment could bc 

asked ibr, but, as I have just said, the skilful mar 

-nagement of reyenue, ş.nd an unremitting atten. 

tion in her legislature to the ^mallcr springş of 

•^naţional oeconomy, which are not examined or 

ţhought of whşnthe body poţitic is in a ru4e sţatc 

of hedlth, — the science of agriqulture^ iş by Ap 

means at its height; and in the almost miraculous 

advanceof chemistry, new means may be found, 

from the conoentration of known composts wA 

the discovery of new, tp lessen the cost pf 

culture^ and to increase its retujns.-f-Qut hev^ 

• again 
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Qgaîn your revenue. stalks like a ghost ^crosft 
my path whichever way I turn; as otherwise 
you have a superior unbounded source of im- 
provement. trodden. under ydur very feet^ îlnd 
jcaişt as! refuse înto your rivers, beyond.all that 
chemîstry.isever likely to discover. — You have 
sălty you say/ in endless . abundance> but.your 
ntcessity tums it into monejf, even to forty times 
j,ts valuţ, instead of. spreading. it abfoăd for vari- 
ous'uses,:to rise up in propj^ty whicKno money 
'Could jpurchase.— After thus taxing to. the very 
tK)nc this life^s blood of you r people, why, :to'be 
consistent, do you not bind up by law their 
Yfîins and arteries to prevent circulation? — Do 
you.know what salt alone would do for. you if 
it. were not seixed upon as revenue and ciung to 
perhaps as a plank which you cannot quit în 
your diştress? — I will. speak of its o/Aer. tses 
«hereafter ; but can you be so ignorant as 
not to kno w, that by taking the tax upon 
it 4irectly as money r y^u rob yourselves of 
fifîty tîm^^ its. amount in the productions 
•f your soil, in your fisheries .and manyfaq^ 
•v • ' \ ' tures, 
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tares, ănd in the universal prosperity of dit 

country^ 

. ■ • , •«■ * 

'^ LiME, which has caused to start into Itfe tbp 
wost indrt ^nd sterile partş of Great Britain, is 
just nothing as a manure when compared with 
8alt;.which differs from it, besides, in two remarkr 
ftble qualities, decisive of its superior value*^-^ 
Lime, and I believe all oţher knowh compostat 
4re powerful only according to the quantities 
in which they are used, wher^s salt, to be >US6«- 
iul^ must be spapngly employed^ ît corpupti 
vegetâble subsţances when mixed with them in 
4mall fîiantities^ but preserves them when.it 
predominates in the mass, — Jt is needless there^ 
fbretoadd, that independently/of its companu- 
tive lightness, the expense both of the article 
and its carriage must be very greatly diminished. 
Yet you rob the mother of your people of this 
food which indulgent nature has cast into her 
lap, sufficient, as yoii will ' see hereafter, to 
feed all her children, even if their numbers 
were doubled. 

** Nothing 
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/ ^'^ Nothing ihdeed can so clearly expose thc 
infinite dânger of public pirofusioD^ as the neces- 
sity it imposes upon almost all govemirients^ of 
direct taxation upon articles of universal and in- 
dispensahle cSonsumption : auch revenues are un- 
doubtedly alwkys great, and, in moderatlon, are 
therefore thehest; but when they are pushed 
beyond the inark, which au enlightened view 
of the whole concerns of a country would inake 
manifest to a great statesman, the advantageii 
pbtained are countervailed and become nothing:; 
•because they dry up other sources of wealth 
and improvement which wt)uUi carry even 
greater burthens, whilst the naţional prosperity 
was preaervcd. 

" To jcontinue^this motnjentous subject, bc 
assured that the very being of your country, 
abom all at this moment ^ depends upon your 
making your own soil support your most ex- 
tended population, and that to consider popu- 
lation as an evil, is to be wiser than God, who, 
' in your earth as in mine^ commanded man to in* 

crease 
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rfease and multiply, and whdy I am persuâded^ 
throughout all creation, bas ordained that iio^ 
tliing should go backward or stand stilL . 

" I£ there were no. other proof of thc pre- 
eminence of agriculturc, let it be remembered 
that it îs the greatest source of labour, and m 
a proportion little understood, because it not 
only comprehends the direct and immediatc 
labour npon its surface and in its bovirels, but 
the labour also of varîous arts and manufactures?, 
whose raw materials ît produces; — Labouk, in- 
deed, is the salt of the earth, the preăerver and 
nourishei; of all things — -the curse that man 
should eat bis bread with the sweatof bis brow, 
was mercifuUy repealed in the very moment itwa» 
proiiounced, and was changed e ven into a bîess- 
ing — Labour ga ve him bre^dyand a comfortalong 
with it, whîch n^thing like labour can bestow. 
-If the. earth prbduced spontaneously^ it migbt 
be a; paradise for angels, but no. habitation fof 
beings formed like ourselves; without labour, 
>what could- support or adorn^the whole fabr^ 
> of 
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<Sf îodety ?— It would vânish like an enchant» 
meat 

, " The curse of death was also revoked, not 
pnly by jthe promise of iminortal life hereafter, 
but.todeliver man at the very moment from thc 
barrenness of the earth that was cursed. — ^With- 
out death, he might have toiled and sweated, but 
the ground would have yielded nothing ; death 
therefore was ordained to revolve with life in a 
mysterious and fructifying circle. — ^The cdr- 
ruption of all created thîngs retuming înto thc 
bpsom of nature, brings them back again to re- 
ward the irîdustry of inan. Every animal that 
dîes ; all vegetables, and they have lîves also, 
every substance whîch dissolves and becomes 
ofiensive, every heterogeneous mixture, which 

m 

upon the surface would stagnate and become 
malignant, brought back by human wisdonf 
into. their. allotted statîons, become the f uture 
parentsofa renovated world. ^ 

-: '^ Can we suppose - then that God has • per- 

formed 
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formed tho5e stupendous miracles for nothi^lg^ 
When our Scripture tells us that man was fortncd 
from the dust of the eartb, it should not perhaps 
be taken în. a senise too literal — to the Almîghty, 
matter was not necessary for his creatipn, 
though his frame was to be material — ^it may 
mean that he could li vie ohly by the earth> and 
was to return to it after death* 

, ^^ The first natio^al object then is to : F££nr 
ypur own people, ani> to find employment 
FOR THKM A LL* On such a subject yttu «eannot exf 
pectdetails,norcanyou need ţhem.-^InăOQuntTy 
whose splendid history you have passed along 
like a kind of fairy tale before me, your means 
must be infinite.-^You have not only the rich'» 
est and most various surface to work upon, but 
subterranean treasures, inexhaustible and un** 
equalled ; you have stiil to make new roads and 
railways^ and canals, and facilities of yet undisK 
covered descriptions, for the transport of their pw^ 
ductions, which should over-spread your soil as if 
there were a net- work thrown over it. — Tht dar- 

riagc 
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riage of manure, of materials for buildhig» and 
of all articles of traffic, or provîsions^ are heavy 
taxes upon the raw materials, and by every pos-^ 
aible means should be diminished; an obser** 
vation equally apply ing to every species of human 
labour, whether employed upon the earth or 
in -^ts and manufactures, which should be cdv^ 
tail^ and lessened not oniy by the utmost stretch 
^accidental inventions, but should be drawh 
jDut and xewarded and consecrated 'by the state« 

^* This may be thought a paradox whilst t% 
poor are calling out every where for employ^ 
ment ; but be assiired no greater delusion ever 
existed than that the matchless ingenuity 6f 
your people, in the construction of mechanîcil 
aids, can in any possible instance be an eviL 
I was shocked, indeed, to hear of oUtrage% 
>which I should have expected only to have 
existed amongst the very dregs of a civilized 
people. The mistaken or rather the dclirioit^ 
incit^nent, is whto numbers are unempiOyed;; 
>ut how many more would be withoujt t^roploy- 

ment, 
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fnent, or ratherTiow many thousands, and tens. 
and hundreds of thousands would be starving^ 
if the machinery they attack were overtbrowu? 
In the present condition of your country you 
could Bot send a single bale of your manufac- 
tures into a foreign market, if tliey were to be 
worked up only by manual labour, and then not 
only the turbulent destroyers, but the most 
diligent of your people must perîsh. Having 
teen blessed with religious parents, my mînd 
was dîrected, from my earliest youth, to contem- 
plate the benevolent dispensations of an ofTended 
<jod ;; and în nothing have they inspired a mort 
constant and grateful admiration than that when 
the first and greatest of bis works had been caăt 
jdown for disobedience into the most forlorn an4 
helpless condition, he should not only be gifted 
to şubdue to his use and dominion all inferior 
things, but that, fashioned after the image of 
Heaveii, he should be enabled to scan its most 
distant worlds, and to augment his own strength 
in mitigation of his appointed labour, by engines 
• 6Q tremehdously powerful as would crush, with 
t' * a sin- 
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a single 'itroke, his wcak frame to atoms, whiUt 
tfaey form^' under his diricting skill, tbe.smallest 
aăd most deUcate things for the us6s aud oma- 
ixients of the world. 

" You must beat down those iuşaue outrageş 
by the whole streugth and vigour of your lawş. 
Select the guiitiest for condjgn puuishirieuţ ; 
Morven here expressied his highest satisfac- 
tioh.. Takiug me by' the haudj he ăşsured; m« 
that the vcry existence of Af rtata depeuded upon 
the^ most tînremittiBg executiou of the laws in 
this respect; and I wş3! glad to find.that her 
govemment had acted with the greatest promp- 
titude aud finnuess în stigmati^ing and puuish- 
ing this opprobrium of a civilized world. 

• * 

As I \yas preparing to fiiiish the little I had tQ 
say to him, he desired we might pause a moment, 
that what had been last said might be the better 
remembered ; and opening the door, which led 

, ■ N to 
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to the adjoining apartinent, I found a supper of 
twelve covers prepared for us, and a mixed 
company of men and \româi, apparend^. most 
accompUshed ; but being then an utter strslnger 
to the language, I shall postpone all my obser- 
vations upon Annatian society till I have to 
i^ak hereafter of the manners and aniusementik 
of the capital ; yet I cannot pass over that tbâ 
women I saw were most beautiful^ severăl cf 
them singing delightfully, and that, from theîr 
address and manner of speaking, it was well, 
jperhaps, for my repose, that I could not under*- 
fetand what they said.— The reader, indeed, will 
have to condole with me htreqfter that I ever 
became more susceptible* 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In whkh tke Autkor conduiks hk Opinum itpon fhe Stăit and 

Condition of Armata* 

When Morven visited me next moming, hc 
expressed his impatience to hear what had been 
left unfinished the night before ; and 1 then pro- 
ceeded as follows : — 

" The more I reflect upon every part of your 
statement, the more I am convinced that a 
'grand system of well directed îndustry, sup- 
ported at once by your govemment and people, 
would give an entîre new face to your country ; 
but it cannot be even beguri without re-castîng 
^he laws whîch regulate the importations of 
what your own soîl could produce. I am sen-* 
sihle that this subject is complicated in the 
details, and that I cannot be qualified to deal 
with them; but a sound principle gives a 
«ure direction throughout all the branches of 
^ N 2 political 
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political CBConoiny. Until you come iutx) the 
full enjoyment of what wisdom is sure to bestow, 
you must^ of course, haVe-lemporary arrange- 
inents according to circumstances, that provi- 
sioos may be always obtained ât steady and 
retwnable rates ; but, in the meantimej your 
undoubted policy is UKivERSikL cultivation, 
and when that is accomplished, or so far ad- 
vanced m to feed your people, not a blade 
or seed, or grain of any description ought to be 
permitted to enter the ports of your countiy, 
times of f amine or scarcity excepted; and 
even theu the quantity should be measured by 
the decision of some high and responsible tri- 
bunal, to secure unfluctuating prices, not so high 
as to distress the poor,. nor so low , as to throw 

them out of bread, when the landholdersy who. 

» 

. employ them, are undersold by general and 
jobbing importations. . 

" To speak plainly — It is my clear opinion 
that this cannot be accomphshed in. the present 
state of things, except hy protficting duties, 

which 
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which should be so regulated as to ensure im- : 
portalion, without enabling it to bverpower the * 
agriculture of your own country. 



r 



'^ It would be speaking at random to be more : 
particular in concerhs so new to ine, but the 
principie is universal* Iinpfiortations of natural 
productions may occdsionally be politic, because 
maBufactures are often taken in retum: but 
adyantages may be puithased too dearly, and no 
price can be more ruinous than when foreign 
harvests bave an iiijurious interference with the 
natural producticms pf any nation. 

*^ To avoid tbis evil, aifecting alike mantifac- 
tures and agriculture, protecting duties have 
• bcen constau tly resorted to by all goyemments, 
ai)4 I cannot eyen conceive the danger of adopt- 
ing them upon the present occa&ion, nor tbc 
difiÎQulty of sştţling their amounts. — After 
fixfng a proper standard, you might tJken keep 
up yoţir present warehqugîng systeui, that you 

m 

might always have a supply; seciiring tp the. 

N 3 importer 
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importer a faîr prospect qf profit, without 

vrhich he would uot import, but still keeping 

him in subordination to your own cultivators, 

withqut which your own soil will infallibly be 

neglccted. — This system, however, need be but 

temporary, like parental duties towards an infant 

lintil his growth and streiigth are completed; 

becausej to say that notwithstanding tbe most 

poiitic protections'aiid bounties, such a country 

as yxju have described to me will be found 

unequal in the end to thesupport of its own popu-, 

lation, or that provisions are likely to be dearen 

în proportion as ymir whole sirrface is brought 

into well-directed cultivation, are propositions 

which no man in England, who dreaded the re- 

straints of amad-house, would venture to ad vance. 

" Anticipating, therefore, that a more pro- 
. tectîve system will now be speedily adopted; I 
Unay revert with some hope to the condition of 
your poor. Wheii agriculture shall have re- 
vived, and with it the labour which is insepa- 
rable from its prosperity, the ancient legal 

presumption, 
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prtmmption, that inen who oan work may find 
employineQt, will revîve also; and you may 
iheny without inhumanity or injustice act up to^ 
or even re-enact your ancient laws which limit 
the objects ^f relief to those whose activitîe§, 
fTom age, or from disece, or in short from any 
disablÎBg înfirtoities, have been destroyed. I 
know notHing, of course, of yo^r various diii>' 
tricts or of the burthe&sjtii{>OsedupO]ithem,,bttt 
I should not be at all surprized if, froiţi the very 
evils ive have beeii discusjsing, the rates should 
be feund to be greater in .the agricultural than 
in the manufacturing dq>artments ; because 
your husbandmeii and cotintry servants, of alt 
descriptions, when employed upon lowcr wagei 
or discharged from employment, would fall of 
Gonr^e a& burthens uppn the places where their 
families were settled ; but on the renovation of 
agriculture the very reverse of thîs would 
immediately succeed, and the rates in thes^ 
places would not only be the lowest; but would 
lead to universal reductions, because, as labour 
increasţd and extended, wages would extend 

N 4 and 
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and. incrcase in proportion, the whole : of whîch 
AVould circulate amongst your mauufacturer» 
psxd traders,. who lost.their best customers when 
agriculture decUiied. 

" You^are not,. perhaps, awareiof the propor- 
ţional, ascendancy. of land over.other'rsources of 
wealth and cTOployment.— But speaking gene^ 
rally, and : not : frotn any positi ve xalculation, : ^ 
tax .upon prbperty ini JEngland woiild bear upon 
land and houses, as opposed to .trades ând manu^ 
facţures, in .the; prc^oiition of abbvc ^^even to 
three; and in the nîimbers . of . actual contri* 
bu tors of dho\efourXo,two.~T\m diapropoVtion 
marks . .besides only .the pre-enainence of, agri- 
culture inthe ordinary conditioin of a natîon; 
but if England were in your exhausted. condir 
tiori, ănd were called. upon for a mighty exertion, 
you.would see how her genius would triumph.-T? 
When. pressed down ,with .a '_weight.:which 
threatened destruction, her tenergies/ would 
rebduhd, and raise , her . as .much. higher ' thaâ 
her former elevation, as difficulties ;ap|ieared 

to 
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ta sink her beneath it.-^It is in adversity onXy-f 
tfaat nations, like individuals, can be estimated; 
like ships, you cân know nothing of them in a 
harbour ; yoii must try them in the storm, and 
prove them by the weather that they make. — 
England, I am sure, — (but it is a românce so to 
speak of; her, as in a state she can never bţ 
brought to) — England woiîld beginby a gnuid 
systematic behevolence to the distressed— ^but 
herwisdom would inform her that this' humane 
deliverance would be only ruin to' her- people, 
if not ţ immediately \ foUowed up by a systeni 
which! would enable them to suppbrt themselves ; 
and,: remembering the efForts she had made'for 
other nations, which were comparatively unbur^ 
thened, she.would regulate all her concerhs with 
them upon a just scale, and by well-considered 
imposts, until she could chefish all her chikiren 
im her owni bosotn,* by making. her fertile soil 
repay proţected cultivation, neither mocking 
the husbandman by the ruinoua vibrations of 
marketSi nor distressing the * poor' by pricea 
beyond their reach.-^When property was thus 

put 
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put into the true road of retumiog to its valut, 
neirîier x^harities nor bounties would be neces- 
iary ; proprietors would do the rest for them-^ 
selves-r-rself-interestisthemostiqyirited refonxier; 
capitala i would no longer be wanting, wfaeu 
land wastbe best of all aecuritiea;. ai^d^to com^ 
plete 'the proces», sfae would brush away the 
cobwebs of fraudulent raoney-dealers, the most 
deatf uctire. of all the vermin tfaat infest the 
earth.*-rL6ans, like all other contracts^ sfaoukl 
^ither ţ^e the objects of unlimited trafiic^ or the 
law ţhat cpnstitutes the exception shbuld be 
ştrictly maintained.-^When a inaximum is esta- 
blished for interest, it ought to be rigorously 
enforced •; ; . differeoces • of . . risk are shallaw 
subterfuges to support annuiiîes, except m^cases 
tthtre the borrawer has no greater estate ^than 
for his own Itfle; because- wlien he faas kfuU 
dominion over his- properiy^ und*.€ffers^ itas.a 
'seciirityf the resort to a dontingency, whick ii 
forcedupon him hy the lend^ir to evade the lair 
that woiild resţind the contract^ andrpiţnish the 
extortion, is agross and impudent frabd^^ibr 

which 



which the usurer should forfeit his charac<iep 
and his money.-r-WhîIst this subterfuge is.tole- 

» 

rated» proprietors of land 'must continue tobe 
exposed to the greatest diifioulties, a^d ia îts 
present depressed condition a greater relief 19 
wanting than even the abolition of this destruc^ 
tive îm^positîon, Tour governjnent, in some 
way or ather, should contrive facilities for }oan$ 
upon estates, until the stonn that now desolates^ 
them has passed. away . 

"On the subjectof your manuiactures I have 
aothing further to add— theîr prosperity depends; 
npon the unfettered ingenuîty of 'your matchless 
p6ople; but you ought to reniember that their 
condition is not the same as when you mono- 
polized the comroerce of your world, and that 
at an enormous expense which leans most 
heavily upon them, you have set «p foreign 
îmarkets to rival them. The details of this 
mighty concern is the office of your statesmen^ 
and I trust will be wiscly considered. You have 

said 
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said that the improvement of your fisheries hâd 
not reached its height — This is the moment to 
Tekch ît by the most unremitting exertions.— ^ 
Neither the sea nor the land cah have been 
ehjoyed to the full, whilst your population . is 
under difficulties for support. — ^There are no 
doubt with you, as with us, various roota of cheap 
and easy culture,' which though at once prolific 
and nutritious, are not by themselves inviting to 
the appetite, nor suflScient for a life of labour, 
without a mixture of animal food. — In times of 
distress, therefore, when the plough !may feil 
you, a weirploughed ocean would be a constant 
Tcfuge. — You can there hâve no unpropitiou» 
seed times, nor nncertain harvests; — tempests 
could only dişpierse the reapers for a sl^rt seiâson^ 
and the crop 'would always remain undamaged in 
a boundless extent.-7-Even inEngland the systent 
of supply is far from being perfect ; it is broughţ 
to ' an astonishing height for the luxuries of 
London^ yet is still defective in the more mo- 
mentons departnient of general and cheâp dis- 

tribution ; 
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tribution; but, depend upoii it, our legidaiare 
will never rest till this great object is accom* 
plished. 

• \ - » 

■r • 

I 

*' With yoîi, I feaf, there îs a fatal bar to 
improvement.— Be ' assured every attempt to- 
"wardsât must beabortive, whilst you keep up 
your duty upon salt ; because the allowances 
you jnake to those wfao are engaged in fisheries, 
when guarded by the necessary forms to prevent 
frauds upon- so important a revenue, render them 
t)f no use whatsocver, and fish can never be 
niade a support for an inland population in their 
natural state. — Is it not, then, the height of foUy 
tb bav€ rdsort to foreign fisheries at an immense 
dîştaiice^' When other nations leave their own 
$:oa$ts and come ' almost into ' ybur harbours, 
friiin. the superior abundance of ybur seas ? — 
Thfey take your finest fish— they cure them 
Withyourbwn salt, the best in all your World, 
which is duty-frce when exported ; they main- 
t^in their people. in comfort, whilst your*s are 
pveiy\«rhere starvihg, and prosper by a tradc 

out 
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out of wliiQh you iqîght driv^ all nsftions befiire 
youy şecurîng your majritimi^ greatness, wMl&t 
you increased your internai strength. — ^In thc 
creeks and harbours of all countries, the smaller 
fish ane always sp QumercMis, that they are used 
&f panure in quantîties . tbâjb aJbnoat /exceed 
belief.-ris it cerţ^ia that .with the ude. of 
fialt ţhţy mîght not be applţed. aJbso^ to 
jpurposeş mpre useful, atid jnstead of foeing 
enţirely cast put in lai^ masses to fructify by 
icorruption, : be preşerved from it by pfaehiical 
«kiU, and be devoted to the subsbtenoe of 
mankind? 

^^ AjQother momentous aubject stili more^ if 
possible^ : demands your attention, and with that 
\ »haU conclude.^One of the first sentenc^ 

« 

you uttered to m^ after snatching me frbm th^ 
gmve, made »an impression upon^ me whiph I 
ihall carry there hereafter. You saîd that this 
highIy-faVoured island hsd bc^i the chosen in- 
şţruinient of DivîniQ cUspcnsation, and tfeat if shc 
deşated or alumbered uppa herpost, she\^Puld 

be 
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be mli^ved and punished— Beware that thîs 
penal moment is not at hand. — ^Why do yoAi 
Aow. permit despotism sâ)d iknatici&m to palsy thc 
freedomof the rising world, when your du|y 
and your înterest are struggiing for preccdency 
to cruah them at a blow ? — If that vast continent 
wer e govemed accordiilg to the humane maxţms 
of civiliied nationş» you would bare no righţ 
to wrest the scepti:e out of hands howeyer un^- 
worthy to Mrîeld it j but since you have been 
placed, for so many agţs in the high post of 
faonaur fbr the advancement of humaţi happi- 
ness^ you.ougbt to j^ufFeriîO otber nation to nm 
on befbreyou in the rescueqf snifering millipn^ 
ftom : v&roinc, .dUngeona» and the sword.— riBer 
coUecft your .eulogium ttpon , the triunţphs of 
chemîstry and mechanics: — applytjh^m to jth^ 
mines and other productions of those vast re- 
gions; soi as rohbers dr task-nvastesis^ Init in 
the libeiral! spirit of ^^ommerce with their peqple, 
by: which you ipight resuscitate ypur 9»î» 

^QUQtry ^rhiht -you w^re -breftthi^g^, »ew. iif^ 
tikto theîjd/' 

The 
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The noble riiinded Morven seeined mudi 
pleased and alFected, and spoke as follows, buţ 
in a yoice so subdued as if he almost wished not 
to be heard : 

* 

" There are difficulties în the way of what 
you prbpose so warmiy, — ^The projecţ; your 
iionest zeal has suggested might kindle a new 
War throughout our whole world, which migbt^ 
in the end, be destructive of -the happiness and 
fireedom you justly hold. so sacred.— ^Tlxere are 
tnany desirable objects of policyi that are not 
within our immedîate reach, and which wc 
must wait Heaven's own: time to see accom- 
plished ; but the principie should^be consecrated» 
and the occasion closely watched for itş earliest 
appKcation." 

" Not a moment/' I answered, *^ sfaouid ever 
be Jost in any thing we have to do, when, we arc 
sure we are in the right; there is no time bpt 
ihe present for the performance of a practicable 
moral duţy : England, in such a cause, would 

set 
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set atnought all the nations of the old world if 
ihc hew one învoked her assistance. Such a 
gnat work could not be begun prematurely.— 
If the sun stood still of old in the câmp of the 
Israelites, it would now rush to the west with 
increased velocity and lustre, to shîne on the» 
British standard, if it stood planted even for a 
moment in the night.* 

"I have nowfinished all I have to observe 
uporî the condition of your sublime country.— • 
Looking at ît with the «eager curiosity of a 
strânger, bred in one which has long been the 
admiration of its own world, and not wishîng 
to see her in any thing surpassed, yet I 
am obliged in justice to say, that I consider 

* It may be proper here to inform tbe reader, tbat when it 
is six in the morning in Armata, it is midnight in the new 
world ailuded to, because this twin planet with the earth re- 
voives also round it8< axis from west to east.in twenty-four 
hours; and Armata being eastward of the new world, nearly 
ninety degrees of longitude, it follows as above-raentioned, 
tbat wKen it is-six in the morning in Armata it must be.nţid- 
night in the new world ; every 15 degrees of a great circle of 
$60 being equaLta o» h(mr oftime; 15 times 24 being 36o. 

O Armata 
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Armata in no respect behind hdr, except in the 
3tate of your finances.* — I have not, indeed, beeix 
able to trace the smallest defect în any of 3roar 
institutions, nor in the condition of any of your 
eoncems, that does not come numifedtly borne to 
your revenue, which corrupts your govemment 
whiist it depresses your people. 

" Your cnergîes are stîll happily undimînished, 
your industry is unahated, ydtir coun^e unstib- 
dued, your morals uncorriipted ; but 3?ott have 
liae same sacrifices, fw a seMon at leasty to sub» 
mâ: to^ as an individual xnay have ta make, 
though with the hîghest qualificatioos, if hk 
GKpenses have gone beydnd bis estate; a»! un-* 
less you now guard witb skill amd firmness t\m 
keel of the AchilkSy the result must be fatal. 

'VRemember always the noble emînence you 
stand on, and that kto oTHBft katioit îs q&ai^ 
fiED TO TAK£ YOUR PijiACE. In thc uauie of 
Ood, then, let this awful but animating consi* 
deration inspire you — Be firm in your resolves— 

Be 
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Be patient under temporar)^ privatîons — Be 
obedient to your goverameut, and preserve your 
greatnesi^ by the wisdom whîch made you 
great." 






I now fîelt myself âxhausted în my weak 
condition, by an exerţion tp whiqh I fear mf 
readers may have thoughti all along, my min4 
a& much as my body wa& unequal^ biţt my 
generous protector wats satisfied, and as night 
was Gomii^ on, he left me again to my rest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The AtUĂor expresses his xoisk to visit the CapUd qf Armaiaj hui 
fir st proceeds tooneqfher great Sea PorU, 

When Morven came next moming înto my 
apartment, I found myself so xnuch recovered 
from my fatigue and the bruises I had sufFered 
amongst the rocks, that I told him I was ready 
to attend him any where, and was full of împa- 
tience to see, in all its parts, so noble a country 
as he had described; particularly its capital, 
of which he had^as yet said nothing in his 
general and more important history . 

He seemed hîghly pleased with my proposal, 
and said he would send for his son to accompany 
Hie, whose youth and modem manners made 
him a much fitter companion for such an expe* 
dition than himself 

The capital, he said, would fiU me with 

admiratiou 
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adtniration and wonder, as the city of SwaloaL 
was, beyond all questîon, the greatest, the 
richest and the most illustrious în that world; 
I was struck with the name as he pronounced 
ît, which he had not mentioned before; and 
although I well remembered the blunder which, 
from the habits of assocîatîon, 1 had before 
made in the etymology of Armata, yet I could 
not help înquiring why this metropolis had 
obtained so singular an appellation. Morven, 
in answer, said, that he was himself no etymo^ 
logîst or antîquary, and could only inform me 
that SwALOAL was a word in the Armatian 
languâge, signifying the city long known by 
that name. I smiled at this luminous explana*- 

Hon, saying, it remînded me of an anecdote of 

• > » • 

cur George the Second, who, being a foreîgnier^ 
• ■ . • • • ' 

asked one of the lords of his bed-chamber the 

nieaning of the English word bespatter ; to 

which his lordship, seemingly much pleased with 

the easy task imposed upon him, assured the 

king that he could not have chosen a word 

whose signification was plainer, or more familiar 

3 — "It 
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— " It 18 just, Sire/* he said, " as îf rovn 
Majestt were tQ bespatter mi, or as if I werc 
ţo Ăe4îpa«er YOUB Majeşty." 

Morven now smiled in his turn; 9a\d I 
obşerved to hîm that nothing was ofteu raor^ 
unsatisfacţorjr than the derivatkms of words of 
M descriptioDs ; thougb the şubject yrsiB un- 
dpubtedly interesting) and frequeatly threw 
^efit %ht upon ancient history^ but soicetimes 
no Ugbt at all; as was the case, .1 ţhought, with 
our famous city of London, which couid never 
faave had its name from King Lud, though so 
oftea supposed; because King Lud reigued 
befbre the time that Julius Ceesar was in Britain» 
wbQ, nevertbeless, called it in his Comm^taries 
the city of the Trinobants» which he could uqt 
well have done if iţ had w r^centlj/ received 
its naoie from a prince in the islsojidţ Caesar's 
first landing beifig, I belîeve, ixt the time of 
Cassibalaunus, who wai brother to Lud, and 
sufxeedţd hiiu; neitber could the city havc 
been called London from Lud s Tiwai— town 

nbt 
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not H^ijoga Britjsh but a Saxon word; and there^ 
foT^j if that had been its true derivation, it would 
hava been called Caer Lud, and not Lud's 
Ţpvn— But it iâ still more strânge how it 
shouid have been called Londinum, by Tacituş^ 
as that was only its Latin name afîter it was 
cfiUed London; an appellation which it never 
had in the time of the firîtons, nor until tbe 
Saxon sera, when it received the name of 
Lunde», but with a tennination then bestowed 
npon aii well-fenced places, or such as had forts 
or castles— viz. Lundenbtirg sjidXunden Ceaster. 
This name of Lunden was afterwai*ds changed 
to LoKDON, neither of them being at all in 
honour of King Lud, but adopted by the Sas^ons 
from the metropolitan city of Lunde;9, in Scme' 
land or Sconta^ then a place of great traffic in 
âie eastem part of Germany. The further, 
indeed, we trace the connection with King Lud^ 
the mere it willfail us; as Ludoatk <rovld 
never be from thence, gate not being British ; 
and, wha,t is still stronger. Luxate was foj** 
qnerly Leodgate ; Leod, signifying in Saxon^ 

o 4 folk 
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folk orpeople, and the name of Leodgate^ therc- 
fbre, with alt duc submission to King Lud^ . was 
given to this great public passage, as the folk's 
gate or entrance, the por turn populi in that 
qnarter of the city." 

". You quite overpower me with your leam- 
ing/! said Moryen; " our great. city, like Lon* 
don, has also changed its names and- termina- 
tions, but âs to the reason of those changes, I 
cannot even hazard a conjecture. — In very 
aucient.timea it was styled only Swalo, after- 
wards SwALOMOR, and in succeeding . periods 
SwAiiOUP, and Swalodun, or Swalodown; 
but, for a century at least, it has been.univer- 
sally knp?j|rn by the name of Swaloal." — I 
a$ked here ,with some impatJence, whether.those 
idem jsonans teripinations had the significations 
as in our lajţguage, and oiv his answering mthe 
negative., I was still nţore puzzled.— " None of 
thbse terminations," he added, " whether'taken 
by themse.1v.eş, or.used only as adjuncts, have.the 
inost distant approach to the meaning which, 

even 
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even adopting your English orthography, wc 
shoiild annex to'them, nor indeed any meănîngs 
at all; but the monosyllables Out and /n/aiid 
inore so when used in the plural, as in Armata, 
are two of the most şignificant words în its 
whole.lânguage/and Outs ^x\A Ins are therefore 
as opposite as the two poles which distinguish 
the hemispheres of both our planets." Thîs un- 
expected conclusion threw me still mdre wicîe 
of all applicatian to our language or to our- 
selves. 

Morven now said he had dispatched a mes- 
senger for his son, that we might settle the pfan 
of our joufney, and în a few hours he arrived 
in a yery handsome carriage, which I shâll 
not describe at present, as it rather belohgs 
tp niy description of the capital hereâften 
He was a very handsome young man, highly 
accomplished, as I understood, according to the 
fashiqns of His day, and so full of spirits and 
life, that he had not been two minutes in the 
room, nor made any inquiries conceming me, 

when 
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when b€ Memed mosjt hnpatîciit that we should 
go same wbere else, sayîng that th« great 3hips 
wwe paying off, aud that be would driye me 
down to the town near whichihad been wrecked. 
I endeatoured to excuse myself, not beiag yet 
provided with the dresa of thc couatry, nor 
indeed with aoy otfaer thau that ia wbich I faad 
buiFeted the waves and thumped agahist the 
rdekfi; but he wouid not hear of such an objec-» 
tion.— ^* Sailors," he aaid, *^ went round and 
round the world, and saw people by turna in all 
dresses, and whole nations without any dresses 
at all, — that the admirai was bis friaid, and 
would be happy to see us," — He said all this ist 
^eif^tly good English, wbich he had leamed 
from his father and grandfather, and ieemed so 
amiable and good natured that I thought it best 
ţyot to refusie him, and we drove oiF immediately, 
bat nOt until he had aequainted Morven that 
we should return to dupper, wh^i be hoped we 
şhould have m\im, and that be should set out 
with me for Swaloal nesit mocning as isoon as^it 
wa« lîght^ 

On 
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Oa approflching ibc port, I observed a great 
«Iteratîaii-^the stat^ly ahîps I had seeu in fuU 
ţ^uipmeati hwig now rapged as a kind of hulks 
foj mlfis tpgetber; so tbat I could not bdp 
adf;itig wby w graad a fleet had been dismantled, 
Mid th6 aofw^r was a proud oue for Armata : 

^[ Because tiie fleets of our world/' he said, 
^^ are lying diamantled by ţheir sides — the ocean^ 
whîch re-echoed tbrough all its caves with the 
j^nder of foreign navie^, is now silent as the 
giaye-T-tlieir caţnou are all spiked or upon our 
tettleaients^ smd their flags are the omaments 
i^ Qur halls >— yonder, (pointing to an immense 
immb^r at a dîstance,) yonder are their brnre 
&ewa, deli^er^ from all their toils." 

When we got into the town^ I was surpxized 
io see that by far tbe greater part of them were 
^Iţ^ robust naen, in the highest state of corneli* 
<iţM and health^ though most of them had been 
ţşu or twelve years at şea, without ever setting 
&Qft up9U ^ Iwâ, aod many of them mudî 

longer. 
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longen — Every one of them had his lass, decked 
out with a profusion of ribbons of the same 
colour as in her sailor's hat — They were full of 
glee, and full of money, the whole ofwhich^ I 
was told, must, according to an immemorial and 
inexorable custom, be spent among the ladies m 
one day, and indeed they seemed most alert in ob- 
servîng it, as they were parading the streets with 
music, and shops and places of entertaînment 
of every description gaped wide open to receive 
them.^ — I was invited to dine with their officers, 
where I met the most pleasant men I had ever 
conversed with. — The table was not quîte large 
enough for us all, but they would hear of no 
difficulties, and as some of them > had left an 
arm or a leg behînd them, we were able (to use 
a seaman's phrase) to stow the closer. — They had 
all of them the same frank, gentleman-like 
manners, which distinguish our most accom- 
plished countrymen ; but there was something, 
at the same time^ in their aspect, which gave 
iTie an idea of how unmoved they must* have 
stood amidst unexampled difficulties and dan- 

gerg. 
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*geîs. — Wîshing that nothing in such- nobk 
beings shotild be imperfect, I said to their corn- 
mander, " Why don't you soiiie how or otber 
contrive to improve the manners and conduct 
of your seamen, who are now filling your streets 
wîth noise and confusion amidst their women ?"* 
*''You might as well ask me," answered this 
great officer, " why God has not made an ele- 
phant like an ape ; or why he has fashioned all 
things to fiU their allotted stations. — Our sailor 
of Armata is an animal non-descript, and mtist 
in nothing be changed or touched. — I am no poli- 
tician: — You may reform parliament for any 
thing I care, but don't attempt to reform our 
Mihr.r—Thelove of woman is his distinguishing 
feature, he lavishes every thing upon her, and 
returns to sgbl when his money is spent ; with- 
out this passion, even. in its excess, our ships 
WDuld be receptacles of abomination and hor- 
ror. — ^The sexes are the elements of the world; 
there is male and female in. every tree and plant 
iid wn to the grass we tread upon ; and you might as 

well complain, that their farinas mixed with one 

another 
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another in the tipland country^ as condemn tfad 
tjraBşieiit amours of aur seunen npoti the shore^ 
I respect w much a« any mau the sanetities of 
laaitîa^, and acknowledge its usefufaieaft in the 
focîal wwld ; but you must not think of Gon^ 
tendîng .too loughly with the ancient dianicter-^ 
idtics of xnankind. — ^You may soour an old coiH 
to make ît legible ; but if yon go on scboring, it 
WÎU be no coin at alL'' 

^' I cottld only say in leply to all tfais^ that I 
was tfae last mau iu the worid to object to the 
admiiation of women^ and that what he faad 
said of its nsefulness to the înhabitantfl^ o£ ihips 
was quite unanswerable ; but that no bamdÂ 
being» oould go b^ond oor Enţ^ish sailots, wfao 
nevertheleas were most sedate and considerate^ 
graieralLy married^ and remarkable itit ti» 
parsimonious care of their money^ most of tlM^ni 
keeping regular accounts with s(»ne banker 
« siop-seller whilst they w^re at sea. ''--*-** If 
thajt be so/' said Morven, '^ Y(mr sailors could 
never fight like ours'^ — I took fire at tiiis, (tfae 

only 
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anly excitse perhaps for what follows)— ^* A 
British sailor/' I replied, (trembling wîth indigo 
nado0,) *' a British sailor, Sir, wduld fight 
wi^ die devii, and in die service of hîs coimtrf 
wonld enter hell itself to seek him ont" — ^Tfae 
admirai^ wbose jealous feelings did not extcnd 
to anotfaer world, shook hands with me most 
heartîly, and after a few more bottles, I took 
my leave- 

My young companion at the same time called 
for his carxiage, and we set out by moon-light 
on our return. As we went along, he asked 
me, " how I had — # * • # 



I cannot describe my mortification at being 
here obliged to acquaint my readers that the 
prînter has this moment retumed to me all the 
remaining part of my narrative, immediately fol- 
lowing what is above printed, being about four 
hundred pages in my closest manner of writing, 

saying 
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sapng ît was so obliterated by the sca-water in 
my shipwreck homewards^ as nbt to be at all 
legible. I ,.must now therefore abruptly, and 
most unwillingly, close my publicatioh, at least 
for the present ; earnestly entreating the indul- 
gence of the public to refer to the Postscript 
for a fuUer explanation of my situation, and of 
the extreme difficulty I cannot but feel in sub- 
mitting to them what is now published in so 
unsatisfactory and mutilated a state. 



POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

I HAVE felt great dîfficulty in consenting til 
publish, at present^ what is now offered to thc 
world. — I was aware that, after having described 
in all its details so extraorilinary a passage to aji 
unknowti world, ît could not but give an air 
i>f fable to the whole of it, to be seen saliying 
îbrth from Mr. Murray's in Albemarle-street» 
Wlthout^ single word having been săid of tlie 
taeans hy wbich I got -back again to the earth. 
*1rhe ^caţe was however tumed in fkvour of 
îmftiediate ptiblication.-^The loss>of riiy mahu!- 
•^crîpl, when I xra& shipwriecked in Irekhd on 
toy homcMTard voyage, was irretriefoable^ and I 
had no choice left aftei: my xetum'to England, 
Wt to pubUsh utonce Vhat remained of it, or to 
let curiosity languish, or ))erhaps be considered 
as an impostor. — There was another inducement 
to pursuc this coufse.— ~If the public shall take 
no interest in the part now before it, the other 

. » had 
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had far better be suppressed ; and, on the other 
hand, if it should be called for by those who 
have read the first, ît will give fresh spirit to a 
composition which must now be extremely dif* 
ficult 

If I Gould have sâved the rest of iţiy inaxiu^ 
script amongst the breakers, which I shouţd 
have dooe, if, like tbe part pr^served, it had 
)>een inclosed in leather, I should have tnutţd 
without fear to my materiala, and to the interesţ 
they could not bţit have created whqn view]e4 
âll togeihCT; âfid even amidst aii the obatiu^les jT 
faavato oontend widi, Aom the part publialfţed 
lieing only a dull nanative» interspersed with no 
«nusing inctd^nts, I feei some confidence tl^ 
oiy work will. derive sufficiesnt siupport froco 
ivhat may be expected în its sequd.—iAx^, ach 
GDttnt of the grest city of Swajx>al cann<^ bift 
cxdte tbe curio^tty of Lonbqn. ' 

j 

FINIS, 
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PREFACE 



TO THE 



SECOND PART. 



The history of this Second Volume is a very 
short one — The-Fir5/,asmy readers must remem- 
ber, was suddenly interrupted by sea damage to 
the manuscript, and all that was left of it re- 
mained, until about a fortnight ago, in a seem- 
ingly irrecoverable state; when it happened ţhat 
a poor man, of a most squalid appearance, came 
into my apartment to ask for a morsei of bread. 
He was worn to a shadow, and held in his 
trembling emaciated hand a small blue bottle.— 
*' My father," he said, " lived for many years ia 
a garret at Knightsbridge, where he was alwayş 
to be found amongst his pbials and crucţbles, 
mixing together many ofFenstve ingredients, but 
what they werei I know not — When he was at 

a the 
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the poînt of death^ he gave me this bottie, "say- 
ing, I mîght niake money of it, but how he did 
not teii me, as he instanţly expired. — This is my 
hoiiest case, and I have not a sîngle farthing to 
support me, nor any thing upon earth to give 
me comfort" 

There being so many impostures practîsed in 
London, I could scarcely believe this story, but 
I said to the poor nian, that if I could give cre* 
dit to it, I would endeavour tp help him, 

" Then," said he, looking up to HeaveOi 

** may whatever îs in this vessel prove poison 

and death to me, if I do not speak the truth ;" — 

and to give emphasis, I suppose, to his faultering 

voice; as from weakness he could scarcely stand 

upright, he struck it with violence upon- the 

table, when it broke all to pieces, and the liquor 

ran over my papers which lay there as much 

doomed to the flames as any widow in Hindostanî 

* 

. Our mutual surprize may be better imagined 

than 
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than described, when I inform tlie reader that 
every word of tbe writîng touched by it became, 
in an instant, as bright as if it hadbeen an illu* 
minated parchment for a lord mayor on hts 
quitting office. — I preserved what remained in 
the bottie, which was analysed by a celebrated 
chemist, and after my manuscript had been 
restared by a fresh preparat ion of it, I took 
me'asures to secure the discovery by a patent ; 
and the poor creature has been already ofFered 
above 200/. for the secret, but five times that 
8um will never purchase it, as it hassince been 
applied to decayed pictures with.almost incre- 
dible effect. 

The chapter of accidents has always appeared 
to.me the most curious one in tbe book of our 
liveSytand tbis wretched man may well think so. 
— His fortune was suddenly made, whilst nei- 
ther myselfj nor any otherSy derived the smallest 
bei^efit or. advantage from so extraordin^ry a 
chance. — I.had positively resolved never to re- 
tracc my ^oughts, an4 biut for thijş strânge cir- 

a 2 cumstance, 
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cumstance, I should have bieen saved the great 
trouble of copying, for prin ting, what I had 
writteDy and the public the still greater one of 



reăding it. 



I am sensible, indeed, tbat my remarks are 
much too short and general, when their objects 
are considered, and that many of a more intereât- 
ing nature are omitted ; but the truth is, that 
though I saw enough in Armata to have fiUed 
many volumes, I couid take no intereât in âny 
thing except the very little that had some kind of 
bearing upon the condition of my country; nor 
did I write a line but from a deşire to make us 
feel more deeply the value of our admirable instî- 
tutions, to warn us against the abuses to which 
the wisest are subject, and to correct a very fcw 
tnistakes which prevent our manners frotn being 
perfecţi 

In what relateâ to the last, I might have given 
a pawerful interest to myforeign adventures, by 
ill-natured allusions athome; but as itwasmy 

wish 
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wish ta reform our manners, it would have beeu 
strangely inconsistent to excite au appetite for 
alaoder. — ^The reader will not therefore find a 
single sentence that can be tortured into a defa- 
matory application ; and I publish this even in 
ihe Preface^ thougk it may ruin the sale of my 
book. 

General remarks upoh laws and goyernment 
cannot be thought to be wîthin the scope of 
this forbearance ; naţional councils may be mis- 
tak6n add even dis^strous, though their authors 
may be intelligent and upright. — Neither should 
the public interests be compromised by silence 
when the publication of truth may be useful ; 
but there îs not a word eoen upon such subjects, 
that can be construed into personal reproach ! 

Although I have to thank the public for a 
more favourable reception of what has been 
already published than it was at all entitled to 
cominand, yet I cannot but be severely mor- 
tified to find that it is generally thought to be 

a ro^ 
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a romanccy and that I am set down as a writer 
who, for some reason or other, had adopted the 
fiction of anotker worldy to convey sotne opi- 
nions regarding his awn ; a notion which has 
naturally enough gained ground by. ţhe consî- 
deration that inany things may be put together 
undei a mask of this description, which in a 
real and grave history it would not be so easy 
to write, 

This is all I have to say, since I Cannot be 
duly sworn as a witness for myself ; but I fre- 
quently smiie when I think of the figure that 
many people will make very shortly, wbcn the 
Admiralty shall have 'sanctioned my applica- 
tions^ and when taxes have been raised for my 
next voyage, which unbelievers as well as be- 
lievers must pay. — These are the ways and 
means which can alone give credit to my work. 

I am not a candidate for literary reputation, 
and shall bow with submisston to our established 
critics, because theirjudgments have, for along 

time. 
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tîme, heeii sanctioned by general consent^ 
evinced by the reception of their workş.— They 
are, for the most part» men of talents and 
leatning, and seem never to forget, that- an en« 
lightened people are critics over themselves. — 
This is the only shape in which the press ought 
to submit to censorship, and it has greatly 
contributed to the advancement of literature în 
Great Britain; it prevents us from mispending 
our time and our money upon useless or mis- 
chievous publications, and serves as a samplc 
before we buy. Authors, whatever may be their 
genius or acqutrements, are the worst possible 
judges of their own works, and the great masters 
of criticism, aware that^r the same reason they 
are subject to error, are remarkable for the can- 
dour with which they examine publications at all 
entitled to respect. There are some minor critics, 
however, who cannot be taught this reserve; 
but as in the first instance it would neither 
be just nor prudent for an author to defend him- 
self against criticism, so in the last it would be 
inhuman. — An insect upon the most polished 

marblei 
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marble^ not seeing the structure, but feeling 
through the minuteness of his organs, that the 
surface is not even, most naturally magnified 
defecta ; but would a statuary kill him on that 
account, or a humane naturalist impale him fot 
the discovery of his tribe ? 



ARMATA. 
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By referriug to the part already published, it 
will be seen that, from damage tx) the remaining 
manuscript by sea-water, when 1 was ship* 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland, in my voyage 
homeward, it ended abruptiy thua — 

My young companion at the same time called 
for his carriage, and we set out by moonlight» 
on our retum. As we went along, he asked me 
how I had ***»*• 



It may be proper, therefore, to reprint thîs 
unfinished sentence, and the Continuation will 
then begin as foUows : 
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CHAPTER I. 

Containing almost nothing, 

Mr young companion at the same time called 
for his camage, and we set out by moon-light^ 
on our return. As we went aloiig, he asked me 
faow I had been amused — a question I declined 
answering, until I could find words to express 
all tlie delightful recoUections and sympathies 
of xny earlieat days — >Indeed when I looked 
down on tbe ocean which now smiled upon us 
with the pale lustre of reflected light, the 
thoughts of home rushed upon my mind so in- 
tensely, that without thinking any more of my 
companion, n6r even recoUecting his existence, 
though he was close by my side, I could not 
hdp exdaîming, " Oh, England^ England ! — if 
ever I might but behold your white cliffs again, 
;I could sît upon the highest of tbem^ and gaze 
mpon your world of waters for ever. DuUy 
^uniform to the eye is its vast expanse, but^ to 
4 * B S the 
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the mindy infinitely various — How profound arc 
its caveras whîch no line can reach, nor the 
deepest knowledge account for — unfathomable 
to the philosopher in his closet, as to the sailor 
upon its surface! Has it always, as now, so 
curiously indented the land, or have its boun- 
daries been abridged ? If its empire has beea 
contracted, did it retire spontaneously, or did 
subterranean fire invade it, and plant earth 
within its domains? From whence is the salt 
that has for ages preserved it? If the moon 
raises its floods by attraction on the side nearest 
her, how do they rise up on the opposite, and 
why on the equator are they at rest ? When its 
tidelâ are thus lifited up, whatever exalts them^ 
and when furious under the laah of the tempest ' 
they threaten our shores with destruction, what 
is it that commands them toreturn to their beds 
and to sleep ? When smoothed again for the 
impatient navigator, what is it which directs his 
course ? Whence is it that rude, 'inanimate mat: 
ter, even the unshapen stone we tread upon, de- 
rives an intelligence beyondNewton*smmd, evcH 
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to guess at? Does it point steadily to the pole$ 
when in the bo wels of the earth, and does it 
only begin to shift and vary wl>en it comes into 
contact with unsettled and restless man ? The 
Great First Cause is manifest: but what are the 
principlcs which'govern such marvellous efFects? 
When the philosopher is thus lost, and driven 
back within the Iiinits of his faculties, the 
ocean is notless an object of sublime contem- 
platidn; we see it then with all its roaring multif 
tude of waves obsequious to the command of God 
for the happiness of man — Without it, though 
propitiation for sin might, by divine mercy, have 
been accomplished in Palestine, yet all the hu- 
fnanizing light of the Gospel would have been 
eclipsed, and its benign influence upon our fkllen 
condition must have been lost ; the wear}^ foot 
.of the pilgrim or missionary could never have 
traversed such remote regions ; India could not 
now be hearing the sacred voice of divine trutb, 
and America, instead of starting up, as it were, 
at once throughout her United States, into ci^ 
vilized and moral existence, might, for ages to 
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come, have been a trackiess desert, the forbm 
abode of uncultivated life ! May the East, theii^ 
and the West, from the rising to the setting of 
the sun, remember, with eternal gratitude, the 
blessings that have flowed to them from my be^ 
loved country ; may they always work upon the 
pattem she has set them, whatever forms of 
govemment may distinguish them; may they 
bury in oblivion the occasional imperfections 
which are inseparable from human dominion; 
and may the Christian standard she has planted 
amongst the nations be still carried forward 
to all tongues and people, until they are ga- 
thered together at last as a flock under ont 
shepherd, when sin and sorraw shall be at aa 

end! 

* 

"If we examine the aids derived from the sea 
in the progress of society, aiid the universal 

comforts which * * * * *" but here my 

youthful companion (tired enough, no doubţ, 
of my soliloquy) recalled me to myself, and har 
ving no wish or thought but to please me, he 

shook 
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shook me gently, as you wouid awaken an in- 
fanty and said to me, with infinite good humour 
and kindness — " Child of another world, we are 
just at home, and I must take your plaything 
from you ; but since I see you so bewitched, 
and canried out of yourself by your first Io ve, we 
win iict leave her so sooa aa we întended, bai 
pursne the mar gin» or at least the district of tbe 
sea, untîl we appmach. mearer to the Capital^ 
which is yet far distant." Hece my mushigs 
ended as the: carriagjc now drore up to his 
thec^s house. 



^■i*iii 
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CHA1>TER II. 

ne Avihor is prfwided wkh the Dress qf ţhe C<nmtry.—Wki 

RefkctioM thereupan, 

MoRVEN sooQ advanced with his axxustomed 
kinidness to receive me, but my gay conipanion 
yehemently objected to alighting; saying, he 
ţx>uld breathe no longer out of Swaloal, and 
froni wbat I saw afterwards ît was bis propcr cle- 
ment, as without beîng altogetherwhstzm sbou]4 
caii a Dandy, be was a young man of tbe most 
decided fasbion in all ber bigher circles. — It was 
indeed witb tbe greatest difficulty I could resist 
' being carried on by him in tbe nigbt, witbout 
rest or refresbment, towards tbis renowned city, 
but I expressed so strong a deşire to appear only 
în tbe dress of tbe country, tbat be reluctantly 
agreed to wait till tbe moming, and good-na- 
turedly underwent, as a kind of penance, wbat 
to me was tbe bigbest enjo3nDient! — sl quiet sup- 
per in a most deligbtful apartment, opening^ on 
each side, to conservatories, fronting a rapid 

stream 
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atream running through a fragrant garden, with 
beautiful women, delicious music, and now and 
tben some excellent old wine, resembling our 
claret, which, let water-drinkers think as they 
please, gives a varaish to such a picture, which 
9s they never looked through it they cannot at 
all cQoiprehend.. 

Aş I observed that my young companion took 
but lîttle share in the conversation, and seemed 
ţ^aly td speak as if it we^se to interrupt the 
ainging, I expressed my surprise to hîra, when 
humming a tune at intervals to himself, he said 
to me apart — " I can enjoy all this, my dear 
absurd friend, as much as any body, in its due 
se^on ; but in mmmery nay in îtş very solstice, 
which I think is to-morrow, I would much 
rather be in ţown in the dirtiest lodging, al- 
most invisible from the dust and rubbish of old 
buildings pulling down on every şide of me, 
than be seen here amidst the colours and per-^ 
fumes of all the trees and shrubs which ever 

» - . » ■ ^ . 

blossomed in our world or in ypurs^ or in ţhat 
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one there/' (pointing up with his case to tte 
iliodn,) " tbat really looks redder than commoii, 
as if she were blushing to ^ee us lottcrîng where 



we are." 



When morning came, his impatient geniu» 
suggested to him a most rapid but seemingly 
indelicate escape from the further delay of my 
equipment, as he informed me, with the highest 
glee, that the barber, who bad beeii setting his 
razors, orerhearing our difficulties, had offered a 
suit of his own never put on, and which, looktng 
at our two persons, he said would fit me to a 
hair. — ^He liow directed the young man in bis 
own language to fetch them, sayîng to me in 
English, ^^ this I can assure you is a most fbrtu^ 
nate incident, as I could not have suppiied you 
MYSELF, having nothing bere but this coarse 
wrapper, my only covcring in thtwildemess^''' {îot 
80 I found afterwards he styled the whote 
country, or rather the whole universe, out of the 
sound of a celebrated beli in Swaloal, the name 
of which I hare forgotten :) " hebe,'' he said, ** Ţ 

fol- 
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ibllow the ciH(tom of uature, the beasts of the 
field know where they are^ and have but one 

I was tOQ mucb disconcerted by this appa* 
rently strânge befaaviour to attempt any inter-' 
niption of this mortifying dispatch, but when it 
was quite out of reach I could not help saying; 
that I hoped I should be pardoned for wishing, 
îf the expense would not be an objection, that I 
might be fumished with what we called, în 
England, the dress of a gentleman^ instead of 
this young barber's apparel, as I had no doubt 
there were diffcrent degrees in a country which 
hi» father had described to me as so highly 
civilized. 

<* Undoubtedly," said Cathoior, (for this was 
the name of xny companion,) <*'thşre are many 
degrees among us, more numerous, perfaaps^ 
than in any other nation, but there are na 
distinctions in our oidinary dresses ; we have 
gentktnm, as you say you have in £nglatid, and, 

as 
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as you have Just seen, we have barbers also ; but 
which is the gentleman and which is the barbet 
when you meet them in the streets^ ît has been 
long impossible for the nicest eye to discover, 
as our highest nobility and our lowest tradesmen 
dress exactly like one anpther : tbere is perhaps 
şomething now and then in air and manner, by 
which people fancy they may be distinguished, 
but in no other way whatsoever, — I expr^sed 
great surprise at this, and said that in my 
CQuntry such a system would be most unpopular; 
not from any pride in the higher orders, as the 
principles of equality, where they could practi- 
cally or usefuUy exist, were liberally cherished 
in England, but because the lawer classes, who 
might seem to be exalted, would, with one voice^ 
exclaim against it, as injurious to trade, as de- 
structive to manufactures, and a cruel oppression 
pf the iomiense multitudes who only lived by 
hourly changing fashions, which circulate super- 
i^uities amongsţ the industrious poor ; and though 
şumptuary laws were inconsistent with our free 
goyemment, yet an English nobleman WQuW 

be 
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he the subject of very unpleasant remarks, wlio 
did not maintain his pre-eminence eveh in his 
most ordinary appearance, for the circulation of 
wealtb, and the encouragement of ingenious arts; 
" I could almost swear," he replied, " that you 
Were describing this very country, even less thaii 
Jifty years ago ; as I have heard from my father 
that, eoen in his time, persons of rank were 
stupid enough to wear lace and embroidery, 
and other expensive fabrics, in their daily habits, 
but we have a damned deal more taste nbw, and 
they are never beheld except in the palaces of 
princes, and when you see them there hereafter, 
you will think that, notwithstanding their absurd 
unwieldiness, the whole court was engaged in 
some distant military expeditioii, asevery oneof 
them weiars a sword, and carries a kind of knap* 
.sack upon his back. — I am happy, however, the 
subject bas been started, as I should have been 
much distressed if yoH had been left for a mor 
ment to imagine I had not intended to give you 
tbe full benefît of every distinction which a 
stranger of rank and honour oughtto conunand.^ 

He 
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c He ihen left me^ but &cst takii^ me kmdly 
by the hand, and saying he would retum as soaa 
as he had got rid of some vulgar people who 
were waiting to see him. — He had. not been 
gone a iDoment when the barfoer re-appeared, 
but without the clothes : he walked about the 
room^ without taking the smallest notice of me, 
tintil upon my friend's retum, whom I had 
apprîzed of my disappointment, they came up 
to me together, laughing immoderately and moH 
obtfiously at my expense, Cathmor holding bis 
sides from the convulsion of liis mirth» whtbt 
he said, or rather attenipted indistinctly to say 
to me, ^^ My good friend, this is nat the barbtfj 
as you imagined, but one of the highest of our 
grandeeSf who is come down to visit a relatkm 
on bbard the fleet"— What rendered this auffi- 
ciently absurd scene mone completely ridioulous, 
was the retum at the same mcnnent (^ the actual 
-iarber himself ; and when he had kid down hts 
bundie» the nobleman and the shaver were like 
brothers ; no more to foe distinguished than twikts 
are eren by midwiyes at theirbirths. 

Handj 
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Handy Dandy, wUch is tho justice, 
Which is the thief. — 

* ■ 

I meam no kind of disrespect to the graodee of 
Armata or to his Double, by this classical quo- 
tatiouL 

At the conclusion of this laughable adventure, 
Morven^ the father, joined us, and resumed the 
subjeet of costume, but upon a very difFerent 
pirincîple» saying to me gravely, and as if he was 
AOt quite pleased — ^^ I sent for this young man 
as an agreeable companion, to shew you the face 
pf the country and its faâhions, to which I am 
now quite unequal; but you must think for 
yours^f on many subjects where his youth and 
inexperience would lead you &i astray: the 
matter which he has been treating as a mere jest^ 
is of 'great moment, so much so, that I am 
anxions tx> hear how it is considered widi you, 
whoe wisdom seems to station every thing in 
its appointed place/' 

Piattered not a little by this just remark, and 

wishing> 
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wishing, from a naţional vanity, to keep up the 
contrast between our countries, I asked him 
whether they had any robes of mâgbtracy, whicb 
in Ehgland were found to be so highly useful in 
impressing the multitude Mrith respect for the 
administration of go vernment and justice. 

" We have them," answered Morven, " even 
in the lowest of our courts ; and not only our 
judges, but all their inferior officers and âtten- 
dantSy have grave and suitable habits of distinc- 
tion, but which are cast ofF the moment the^ 
business of oiîr councils and courts are over/ 
when the highest of them are to be seen shoul- 
dered and jbstled in the crowd with the pick- 
pockets whose imprispnments have just expired, 
and with the culprits they have just aiherced. — 
This is by no means an ancient custom amongst 
^a^ but one of late years most ignorantly and 
thoughtlessly introduced: the robes of justice 
would undoubtedly be uncouth and out' of sea- 
son if wom as ordinary dresses^ but supreme 
judges, and indeed ihagistrâtes of every descrip- 

tion, 
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tjon, above all, when coming immediately and 
publîcly from their tribuDals, shouid have some 
^uitable distinctions to point out their stations, 
and to continue, by habits of association, the 
reverence inspired by their dignified appearance 
when administering the govemment or die laws. 
If the robes of justice inspire the multitude with 
no additional respect for magistratesj why are 
they wom at all? and if they have that 
tffecty why shouid the illusion be so abruptly 
overthrown, by exhibiting to the populace th^ 
very same men looking perhaps, from careless 
habitSj more meanly than thousands who had 
but a moment before beheld them with salutary 
fear ? This cannot be politic : but the true touch- 
stone to be applied to it is, to ask haw England 

considers it ?" 

• • • 

I was so much struck with this strânge med- 
ley of wise policy, and the total disregard of it, 
and so set a-thinking on the strânge difieţ:(^nces 
between our worlds and nations, that I> was un- 
able, in the instant. to answer him, -but I could 

c not 
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îiot help smiling to myself at the ludfcrolis idea 
of all Palace-yard in an uproar at the astonishing 
sîght of our judges coming out of Westmînster 
Hali in such shabby frocks and brown scratches, 
as would infallibly subject them to be rejected 
as bail, in their own courts, eotnfor Un poundSy 
though thcy were to swear themselves black in 
the face. 

" In England," I said, ( recovering Jrom mp 
yererie,)— " in England, we view this whole sub- 
ject în a very diiFerent light ; we do not regard 
ît as fit to be governed by the idle fashions of 
the day, but upon principles from which our 
government raay receive substanţial support 
Distînctions amongst mankind are inevitable, 
and when left, as in ruder ages, to an unbridied 
course, are degrading and destructive ; but when 
*âdjusted by a wise and liberal polîcy, each order 

r 

' stands (as you have yourself so well expressed it) 
în its appointed place, society then forms a dig- 

'niîded, harmonious phalanx, and, instead of 
lâlâ'i^sh subjection, or conteutîon in the fanks of 
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freedom, becomes firm and indissoluble. like 
subştances which are held together by an immu- 

« * * * 

table unîon in tbeir parts; but it shouid never 
be fprgotţen that adhesîons of human contrivqnce 
ţannot, like those which are natural^ be main- 
tained by silent and invisible attractiqns ; the 
social unipn can neither be produced nor con-- 
ţinued without well considered maiiagement 
constant ly kept in mew and in act ion :' the mul- 
titude are more governed by visible and perma- 
jaent distinctions, than by reflections on what is 
>vise or just; and as God does not always ratify 
by merit, or by mental superiority, the ranks and 
honours which we wisely nevertheleşs besţpw 
upon one another, they shouid be carefully kept 
ijp by a kind of ingenious artifice^ like that which 
is so successful at a masquerade or upon the stagp. 
EiXtemal symbols of superiority, which have 
been found by experience to be imposing and 
effectg.ali cannot be safely let down eveix in the 
most appai-ently ingignificant relaxations, be- 
cause, though not e^sily shaken if neither abused 
nor abandoned> thof cannot be resutn^d at plea- 

c â sure 
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sure when cast off. When a person has once un- 
masked, his character, hawever well it may havc 
been supported, îs irretrievably at an end ; and 
nothing so suddenly beats dpwn the effect of the 
best theatrical representation, as to go, though 
but for a moment, behind the scenes. I disap- 
prove, therefore, of your higher orders casting 
off their dîstinctions and dressîng like their 
grooms; it is what we should in England caii 
felo de se^ because the levelling consequence 
is certain ; and I haveheard, indeed, that at this 
very moment you are enacting the most severe 
laws to keep down your lower orders from 
advancing upon their superiors, when, from 
changes in ancient manners, and by throwing 
away the most popular distinctions, their $upe- 
riors have befsn descending to them. 

■ • • 

** Govemments must be supported upon diffe- 
rent principles when their forms are difFepent.— 
The social unionof a republic is diflFerent from 
that of a MONARCHY. — Efich may be equally ex?- 
cellent, and equally consistent with naţional inde- 

pendence 
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pendence and freedora; but a feople must bc 

of a piece with their in$titutiom. — Wliere the 

law« equaliae all the inhabit^nta of si state, the 

lUmSy and not Xk^makţrs of them, are the habitual 

objects of popular respect; but where privileged 

orders exîst, as in free nionarchies they must, th|e 

makers of the laws are from habit the objects of 

, reverence, and the laws are reoerenced with them. 

. In a Republic, therefor e, the externai distinctipi^ 

we have been discussing wonld be useless, be- 

.cause there are no distinct orders to be maiu- 

tained; but in a Monarchy they are important, 

because the whole frame of such a state being 

supported by personal privileges and gradations, 

if that system were disturbed the authority of 

ihe laws would be disturbed also. 

" This îs, perhaps, exemplifîed in tb^magistracy 
of our City of London, where the elections are 
popular in the extreme; but being in the vţery 
focus of a monarchy, and the monarchical feeling 
predominating in the pomp and cerempnies 
which peculiarly distinguişh its gover^ment, the 

c 3 magistraties; 
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ihagîstrătes, though chosen anniially froni the 
ordinary classes of her citizens, are held in the 
hîghest reverence, and their laws are most 
punctually observed : but if her Lord Mayor, 
lier Sheriffs, and her Aldermen, on their great 
public days of festival and magistracy, were to 
appear in their ţx)b wigs and pantaloons instead 
of in their ancient magnificent robes of office, 
and if the splendid hospitalities of her GuildhaU 
and Mansion-house were to be reduced to the 
common fare (and set outy as it is called) of an 
ordinary or a chop-house, it would soon be like 
Bartholomew Fair — the dishes would run the 
hazard of being carried ofF by the mob, and the 
guests, however noble, in their surtouts and 
overalls, would probably be hţi^tled in the 
streets. On the same principie it is not, perhaps, 
â prudent retrenchment, and in point of value 
most contemptible, to abolish ofiices which from 
the most ancient times have been established, 
except when the very objects of them have 
become obsolete ; it is like picking lip the pavc- 
ment and puUing down the palisades which keep 

oflF 
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off the crowd from a great house. — If they af- 
fect public freedom, the most efiicacious laws 
should be made to prevent it ; but let a monarchi- 
cal government, when made a free one by popu- 
lar balances, have all its ancient trappings. — To 
5ay they are useless, because they have no useful 
duties^may be a false conclusion. — A critic of this 
description might reason in the same manner 
with nature, andaccuse herof the most scnselesiş 
profusion for dressing out a cock pheasant or 
apeacock quite difFerently from a jackdaw or a 
crow. — How unmercifuUy those poor birds would 
be plucked l not a feather would be left in their 
sinecure tails. It îs not, therefore, in the choice 
of the high men of my country to depart from 
those dignities which long custom has establish- 
€dy nor to relax in the visible distînctions which 
support them, because^ since the laws would be 
idegraded by the degradation of their authors, it 
would be a kind of treason agaimt the static. 

" England is much too enlightened to be 
6educed by a- false notion oif equality into ţi 

c 4 system 
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system <juite alien to the form and character of 
her government ; she knows that whatever gives 

« 

the greatest stability to her free constîtution îs 
the best securi ty the few can have for their privî- 
leges, or the many for their freedom ; and as there 
has been no instance (in ourworldat leastj of a dis- 
contented people to a just and prudent govern- 
ment, ît would be discreet in the rulers of all 
countries, before they have recourse to measures 
of restraint and coercion, to examine well the 
causes of disobedience and discontent *^ If 
they look, into their own conduct they tvill Jind 
the cause — if they amend it they zvill Jind the 
remedy.'"* 

That I may not have occasion to retum here- 
after to the singular costumes amongst the men 
of Armata, I have only to add that my clothes 
perfectly fitted me, and I was not a little amused 
with my new and double character of a gentle- 



* See Lord Chesterfîeld's speech against the Play-house 
BiU. 
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man to those who knew me, or of a barber, per- 
haps, to those who might not; the ordinary 
dresses which I afterwards saw in Swaloal 
aniongst all ranks and conditions^ were just like 
my own, and of course so precîsely the sam6 th'at 
I could not for a long time know onei person 
from another, even after some acquaintance ; 
and when I knew them at last ît was only as 
shepherds know their sheep, by the varîety x)f 
their faces notwîthstanding the similarity of 
THEIR FLEECES : I saw no cloth worn but of two 
colours only, though their fabrics are beautî- 
fully various, and, indeed, the whole male popu- 
lation of Armata seemed to be beaten blagk 
and BLUE by that champion ofbruwn^ Custom. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tie AvihoT begins his Jaurney tawards tke Capital of Armaita*'-' 
One oftht Horses diesfrom being over driven. — Refiections on 
Cruetty to Animals, 

Seing now prepared for our journey, there drew 
up to the door a light commodious equipage for 
our conveyance, with anîmals not very differeat 
from our best horses, but apparently more fitted 
for the course than for the road, and accordingly 
we set off at a place which terrified me not a little, 
and made me so giddy that I could scarcely 
speak or listen to what was said; and as we 
continued above two hours in this furious career, 
the poor creatures that carried us along became 
so exceedingly distressed, that I asked Cathmor 
to check the drivers in their speed ; but devoted 
to all tny wishes as I have already described 
him, he gently put me aside, saying " it would 
be absurd in the extreme to interfere/' *' Arc 
we then pushed/' I asked, " to any particular 

bour 
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hour in our day*s progress? the country seems 
delightful, and we must see it to great disad- 
vantage by passing so rapidly through it," " I 
feel the force of what you say," answered my 
youthful friend, " and we certainly are by no 
means tasked to any time ; on the contrary, we 
shall reach our destination long before night; 
but it is far better we should linger in an înn, 
however irksome it may be, than not travel în 
the sty le and fashion of gentlemen — If we went 
slower we should be taken to be low people of 
80me description or other, and we should Ibse all 
the respect with which it is my deşire you should 
be everywhere received." 

" You must certainly be the bcst judge," I 
replied, " of the manners and customs of your 
own country ; but I cannot possibly comprehend 
how, when we are masters of our time, it could at 
all detract from our consequence, that we should 
appear to consider the health and comfort of 
those poor animals, without whose strength and 
willingness to serve us we could not travel at all^ — 

you 
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you mu$t surely see how very much thcy. suffer; 
and can we answer for this abuse to a benevolent 
Creator, who gave them only for our use ? have 
they not the same feelings and the same sense 
of injuries with ourselves, and could you be 
'happy upon this tour of pieasure and isatisfaction 
jf you were enjoying yourself through the pain 
and affliction of any of your own kind ?" 

^* Certainly not," he answered, " because I 
should be invading human privileges; but ani- 
-mals have none that the law recognises, and why 
should individiials run before the law, which 
defines all dutieş and protects all rights ?" " îs 
it possîble then," / hastily repliedy " that such a 
4:6untry as your father described to me caii be 
so shockingly misgmernedT' " To that again,** 
replied Cathmor, '^ I can only repeat^ that it 
îs not for a subject to be wiser, nor more humane, 
- than the legislature which prescribes his rules of 
action ; and if, whenever the laws were silent, or 
appeared to us to be defective, we were to con- 
sider jsuch^ii/ipo^eii defects to be naţional mijs- 

govemment, 
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government, and not errors in ourselves, there 
would be an end at once of all government and 
law— If the subject, indeed, liad never been 
presented to the notice of our councils, there 
might be matter to pause upon, as your opinions 
xnight, perhaps, have been adopted if duly con*- 
sidered; but the whole subject was broughtvery 
lately under their most serious consideration, 
when all your fanciful nptions were rejected and 
put down. 

.■« 

" Our government is divided into two delibera- 
tive assemblies^ whîch must agree upon any law 
before it can be submitted for adoptîon to the 
third estate, which may annul their united deci- 
sions — ^The highest of these assemblies Jîr^# 
voted on this very subject as ifyou yourself had 
given the rule io them; — they voted unani- 
JttousLY thatwtimaU had rights — ^They declared 
that iMiâd pleased Almighty God to endue them 
with many valuable faculties for the use of man, 
andth^yr enacted punishments for the abuse;^^ 
but ihe other brânch of our councils jefused to 

concur 
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eoncur in the new law thus proposed to.them^ 
when it fell of course tp the ground— Soon 
afterwards, howeyer, upou ftirther CQnsi<J^ratio% 
thîs v^ry assembly» which had sO refused ţo con- 
cur with the other, did of their own mere motion 
originate the very same law which they had 
before rejected, and sent it up to its original 
authors for their undoubted approbation ; but its 
original authors having been inspired in the 
mean time (as I ought, at least, to believe) with 
some new and sudden light upon the subjeci^ 
did then in their turm reject it; or in. other 
words» denied that it , had $q pleased Almighty 
God as they had before with one mice voted, and 
whoUy refusing to acknowledge any.rights in 
animals such as th^ had TH^m^tvEs enactsd, 
left thcm to be driven to death în the manner 
which so much affects you ; but Jet it not tbere- 
fore be imagined, that our councilş denied or 
discountenanced the just claims of humanity, 
because, though they refused to enact protectioa 
to animals, they admitted in argument that it 
was adutyof imperfect Qbligation:'r-'' Imperfeet 

obliga- 
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obUgationSy' I indignantly answered, ^^ are sure 
to be imperfectly obeyed — human laws ought to 
come in positive aid of all moral duties which 
they can practically deal with, and it is impossi- 
ble to deny that those for the protection of the 
lowey world are of that description^ . since both 
the branches of your most enlightened legi^lature 
(as you y aur seif hsLVG related) did aolenmly pno- 
npunce that they wsre. Nevertheless I highly 
respect yoiir deference as a subject to their united 
opinions, thpugfa they difiered at Gistfiom each 
other, axid sfterwaxds f rom tkemselves; but ^uch 
ABSURD inconsistency mustnotthinkof travelling 
into another world for approbation or assent Ia 
England, beassured, it would excite the disgust of 
an enlightened people, as it now provokes mine.'' 

The account of this strânge proceedtng ac- 
corded so little with what I had before heard 
from Morven in praise of the counciis of Armata, 
and being forewamed by hîm not to rely too im* 
plicitly on my excellent young companion in 
matterş which demanded the expeiience of age, 

I after- 
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I afterwards asked him to accountfor it, whicb. 
he did.as follows :— - 

^* Our great Assembly, which sufFers so mucii 
in your opinion, has, I believe, no equal in any 
nation, and like eveiy thing dse în Armata, has. 
ăcquired its value by time and events improved 
on by the wisdom of our people; so far from 
b.eing open to any general censure for versatility 
of opinions, the nnion of the judicial and legis- 
lative jurişdictions has given it a hîgh character 
for independence and justice; a succession of 
great and learned meii have flourished there for 
ages, and when I shall have made you acquainted 
\vith many of its members, I am sure you will 
be reconciled to the rest. 

^^ The hîstoiy of this naţional misfortune (for 
so I must consider it) is a very short one. The 
right of all animals to protection, but more 
especially of those wîthout whose aids the con- 
dition of mankind would be helpless, is a claim 
so irresistible^ that when faithfuUy stated^ it was 

sure 
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-»ure to caity every thîngWfore it; and wheh 
*unanswerable in the abstract, it became more 
-aiFecting by many notorious • instânces of thfe 
anost savage cruelties^ it is no wonder' that 
•there/ shdiild^ hâve been an universar impulse 
:to' support it, and that any difficultîes'în :the 
•way of useful legislatiob, sbould have be^n 
<:ompletely overshadowed by the lustre bf hu- 
«manity. 

i <' In this manner, the pibjected law you 
have heard of, went down alrtidst by accla- 
imatioxi, to the t>ther council for its asseiit^ 
where its success would have been eqiially ceri 
tain, if the resolutions of public assemblies wer6 
invariabil the results of general cbnviction; but 
as the bravest' armies havjc been put to flight by 
the panic of a single soldier, so the wisest coun- 
cîls, by the iiiiluence of individual error, mây 'be 
tumed out of the course of wisdom. — It hap- 
^ened at that ttme, by aii accideiit which can 
occiir but seld6fâ,'because the union of sd xxiany 
Vigb ând yaluable tjualificatibnsi^îs k rarebccur^^^ 

j} 'rence, 
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fence, that a member of thb lower aesemUf 
bad uoaccountably coanected in bis large and 
comprehensive mind, the brave and manly cha* 
racter of tbe Armatan people» with sports and 
exhibitiom of tbe mort barbardus descriptioit 
Impressed with so mistaken an opmion, thiii 
extraordinaiy and amiable person seemed to con* 
sider it as a kind of public duty for ihc encou^ 
ragement of generous courage and popular free* 
dom^ to protect, by his countenance and pre* 
9eDce, the too frequetit resorts where animals 
wiere excited to more than instinctive &rocîty, 
or where bis iellow men, witbout quarrd, were 
jnatched almost to murder oue anotber ; and oi| 
Ahose principles, }f ; they deserve that name at 
^raeter, he became the vehement opposer of 
^ mea^ure that had been adopted* 

** Against an hbnest fediog of this morbid de^ 
scription, all reasoning was useless; and remem-^ 
hering, as I do, tbs force of his eloquebcc^ and 
ihc influence of that personal friendship which 
he had «cquired wiith many^so jiistly/ ând wiâi 

none 
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none more ăincerely than myself, I do Oot at aiU 

t 

Wonder that his unprepared h^rers were fbr a 
ieason at least surprixed: and though, as you 
faăve heard, they cam^ to themselves afterwards, 
yet th€ reebvery was fodlate : a strong sensa*- 
tioa had been created, which, extending to the 
othcr branch of our govemment, thîs hîgh 
improvement of our naţional chamctfr wai) 
defeated;-^but the good seed has been sown^ 
and, as often happens in the natural world, lies 
doripant fora futuj^>nd perhaps not a distant 
harvest 

*^ Howev^r cxtraorduiary the observatlon may 
appiar when af>p)ied to a p^rson so justly re-' 
sipected lor his talents^ yet I ean in tio way ae*^ 
count.far such unconquerable pertinaciţy in so 
wrong an opînîon against all the dictătes of hicf 
dwn general good-nature, and the cbmmott 
fcelings of tnankînd, but by resorting to a^e**^ 
trine confirmed by much experîence, ^t every 
man in the world (myself of course amongsf 
fh9 rest) is so strangely particular îbl sotae 
\ V p jl poiut 



point or otţver, that it may well be considerejd 
as an insan^y quoad hoc — ^it being, likş^ other 
insanities, mvulnerabk to all argument— If the 
circle in, which this absurdity revolves is so 
very small as to touch nobody, a man is then 
only wh^t iscalled singular in that respect^ 
but if it» orbit is extended so as to ruu foul of 
other people, he is then called a mapman, and 
is confined." 

Another set of the unhappy vîctinpis ofimper^ 
fect obligations being now yoked to our carriagei 
we drove on precisely at the same furious rate, 
to the great dejlight of my gay companion, Vfho 
seemed to sit more erect upon his seat^ to pre* 
şery^ I suppqse our united consequence, whiist 
ţhe;.>srretched animals were almost expiring 
^ndţr ţlţe laşh- — As for myself, I said not a 
single word during the whole stage, and only 
oj^t^ ^ up my silent thankş to Almighty God 
ţhat^ Armata was not my country^r 

Ou arriving at our evening's desţination^ wier 
- . saw 
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\ 

saw sitting at the door two poor labouring ineh, 
seemingly in the greatest pâîn from over fatigue; 
they made no complaint of their employer, who 
had not tasked them beyond their contract, but 
they werc obviously unable, from extreme weak- . 
nessy to reach theii" homes, though not far dis-. 

f 

tiant. — Soon afterwards I missed Cathmor; an(^ 

! * 

as he did not retum at thehour our dupper was pro- ^ 
vided, I waîted for him with inipatience', fearing' 
that some accident had befallen him. — It was 
night when he appeared, and altbough he J)ut 
aside alî my inquitieş as to bis absence,yet 1 saw 
from bis countenahce he had been'much afFected; * 
and sooh afterwards the causc of bis distress could. 
no longer be cbncealed, as.hewas'surrounded at 
Ae dobr of oiif apartment by two large families, 
who with them poor î mothers were .embracing 
his'knees, and' though I cbuld not understand 
whât they sâidi.were obvipiisly invokţng bkss-^ 
îngs Upon' bis head':— they were the wivjBS and 
children;of the. poor labourers whonî I found he 
hâd carried home^ and given^thein tnoney to sup- ' 
port them ulitil they irereâWettd Work, wîtb 
4; d3 comfort 



cpinfort.*^Thmking thift a mort favourable 00- 
caşion fer tryiag the effect of humân laws in 
seconding divine precepts, I carried him into 
the stable, where I had been told one of the 
poor animals that had brought us was aţ the 
point of deaţh : when he saw him in that cx>n« 
ditioU) and was told that the maşter was just set 
up in business and had a large family, he said 
he was truly sorry.for him, and desiring the 
driver to follow u6 Into our apartment, he im- 
mediately gave hin^ an order for the yalue as he 
oţdled it of hia master's property; but I could 
not perceive that tht cold sweat and excruciating 
jlangs of the nnhappy dying animal had made 
the leart impression upon him* I cannot, how- 
ever, conclude this interesting subject, without 
acquainting my readers with the victory of nz^ 
ture and virtue — ^whilst his feelings were thus. 
sp.strOngly excited by human sufiferings, and so 
f^riking an analogy was wkhin my view toex* 
teiid them^ I opened my whole battery upon his 
ingentţotts nmd — the bieach was soon praetî«- 
cable, and hnmaiuty intemi in triumj^ir-Haiy 

companion 
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compamion laid dowa hia arms at her feet, lamenta 
ing tbat the siege had beeti so long protracted 
ftom the fklse idea that the lower worid was be^ 
yond the Boundaries of her dominion. 

I was deeply impressed with this interesting 
conversion, and have often since reflected upoiî 
it with delight — ^Nothing indeed in the human 
character i» so extraordinary, or, I mîght rathcr 
say, mysterious^ as the manner in which the 
consciences of the niQst eiilightened and virtu- 
ous men lie prostrate and dormant under the 
influence of some ruling passion, or wl^re, from 
the neglect of public law or domestic education, 
some particular objects of humanity or justice 
have not been sufficiently iroplanted and en- 
forced,-- Of the formet, the divine eloquence 
of our sacred Scripture casts into the deepest 
lâiade every possible illustration : we therc see 
a highly gifted Sovereign Hving in such general 
purity as to have been said to walk after God's 
own heart, yet sleeping in peace amidst the 
c^mplicated crimes of cruelty, adultery, and 

d4 murder, 
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tuurder, tilt. recalled to himself by the,subUttio 
^implicity of the. Prophet: of the secoţid^:^ 
the evidence is now . befor^ „ thc . reader, in . 

■% • •• ' "... ^ ' 

a kind hearted. ingenuous vbeing of. pur >oysr.iiL , 
species, though of another world — ^yOu have secn 
him shedding the tears of pity over humaa suf- 
ferings, though they were almost at the same^ 
woment before him in the most heart,rending! 
3jîapeş,:without his feeling themat all. — ^The ani■^ 
' Hiăl he had doomed to be destroyed for the gra* , 
tification of.an imaguiary consequence, w|i$: a 
creature also of God; his docility and strength 
weregiven him as supports to man inhis.falten 
and feeble^ condition ; he was endued with all 
the faculties, though suited to his inferior: sta-, 
tion, which were bestbwed upon himself ; and 
he felt all the bodily pains, perhaps all the.fmngs: 
of a wounded spirit, which the proudestofman* 
kind can feel : but public law having beea silenfe 
which should, have proclaimed thosetruths âiid: . 
have drawn the moral conclusion, .he had been , 

^ ^ ' ' * 

left as dead. to their impressipns 33 the sayagein> 
the desert^— but his soul being now laîd suddşidyv 

open 
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Opet^tathe light of natare and of truth; lie kâ^^ 
mîtţed at once alLmy princîples, deplored their 
imperfect laws which had blindfolded and j)ru- 
ts^lîzed . their people, adding, that since the 
period of. rejecting their proposed amendment/ 
ţhe most harmless animals had not only beea wan-- 
tanly. destroyed, whose inangled carcasses were 
to beseendaily in the streets, but that sayage' 
cruelties to the human species, and even the 
most atrocious murders, had filled the calendars 
of their tribunals beyond the exanîple qf any 
formertimes. I was not surprized at this^me-' 
huicholy communication ; the truth îs,thBXlaws 
and kpws^ aloncj are capable of forming and 
la^hioning a people — Divine commands are* 
nothing except as they are engrăfted upon our 
system, and we'onrSelves should be just as little 
protected against violence from each other, biit 
by the most penal consequences, enforced too- 
by parental warnings' ta avoid them^-^Froranot' 
extending corrections for the protection of anî-* 
ma^ in;cases- at leâst of gross and ihalignant* 

» 

Qpprţssion, chiidrenarealmostuniversallycrufel,' 

and 
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aftd wKen they gtow up, it îs toc late to oonreci 
tbem but by criminal justice. Some difficultica 
m^ht perhaps attend such juriadiction in ţfae 
outsety but they could hardly reach another 
generation ; the moral voice of the law would 
be beard even by infants, when princ^le^ 
good or evily are easiest implanted, and which 
genc^rally endure for ever. 

« 

Sooh after sunrise we proceeded on cur 
joumey with only pleasant and raţional spced» 
aud I can now therefore take some nbtice of 
the face of this fine island, which I could see 
no more of during the former day than if I had 
soared over it in a balloon. — ^The air was setene 
-—the roads were smooth, and the hourly shifting 
Iţndscapes beautifully yarious — delightful undu- 
lations of hill and valley enlivened throughout 
by smooth or rapid waters, and enriched with 
picturesque villages, through the light snokoke 
of which the distant spires of churcheg were 
every where to be seen. — To crown the prospect^ 
the sides of almost all the eminences 8lopin|p 

southward^ 
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flpiithwaid, were adorned with the iieats of some 
of the greatest and most aiicient fainilies iu 
Armata. I am not sure that a traveller, with- 
out being tedious, can say much more of the 
iieweşt country which he is only quickly passing 
through. — Remarkable scenery should be viewed 
distinctfyf and worked up into pictures by thpse 
who know how to paint them, vrhţch I cerţainly 
do not 

As we approached very near .to one of those 
noble possessions, many of which we had passed, 
Cathmor said, he would ask permission to view 
î^ which was immediately granted. 

As we drove through the plantations . on . the 
road to the house, or rather the palace, which 

4 

stood upon nearly the highest ground in the 
midst of them, I was quite overpowered with 
the enchantîng scene, and, as my eye glided 
along immense and diversified masses of magni- 
ficent trees, (a collection seemingly from all 

climates,) 
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elimates^) rising in an ascending scale to the 
lofty summit of what unwooded would have 
been a precipice, the whole prospect was on a 
suddeii reflected back agaîn, as if by a thou- 
ă^tid mirrors, from the transparent surface of a' 
splendid lake, which stretched itself out beneath 
our feet to a vast extent, until it was loşt in the 
distant woods. I stood for a, while motionless, 
and exclaimed aloud to my amazed companion; in 
a voice of admiration and transport, — '^ Where 
am I ? What is it I see? ' Was Milton brought 
hcre in visîon, or actually like myself, when her 
described the primaeval paradise of our worldP'î 
I shall insert my whole soliloquy/ thoiigh it 
makes me appear myself in the character of the 
DkviL: — 




** So on he fared, and to the border came 
Of Eden, whose delicious paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with ber ^nclosure green, « 
As wîth a rural mound, the champain head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, groteţique. and wild, ' 
Access denied ; and overhead up-grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shadc?, - -^ 

Cedar, 
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. Cedaf, and ţine^ and^ fir, and branching palm,. 

A silvan scene : and as the ranks ascend^ 
Shade, aiboVe^hade, alvoody theatre 
, Of stateli^t vjew," 

To fiu up the smaller partsof this fine picture, 
I would*ratlier. refer to Horaqe.Walpole, or Ma-^ 
sonJ.pr^De.Lisle,. or ştill more to the.delightful 
reali tiea of England, than attempt any descrip- 
tion of iny.own; I am not in the habits of 
writing; and always.fall shortin expressing what 

I feel. 

* . 

We Wefe noWiplaced undet a guide to coh- 
dupt us through this grand residence, (if resi'> 
dence indeed I fiUght to callit^) because, though 
ye;jrnet!,with labourers.at every step, in great 
numbers, prunjng^ the shrubs, sweeping the 
lawns, and >upporting the flowers that were 
bendJLiig to the earth in luxuriant beauty, and 
filUng;the air ,with inexpressible fragrance, X 
did not see one human being pf any description 
to enjoy > this heavenly retreat. .1 .asked .njyi 
young friend most eamestly how this strânge 
şOlitude wa$ ]to be accounted for ; but before.he 

gave 
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gave me any answer, I thought I could observe 
a look not îudeed of contempt^ but of that 
good-natured complacency and surpriae which 
ts frequently raised by the questions of chîldren 
on what they see ; regarding me thcn with a 
smile, he answcred— ** Oh yes ! it h completely 
eqjoyed in proper times for its enjoyment ; bufe 
not at this season : you are probably throwia 
out by counţing months on your voyage, for* 
getting that the poles of our planets point in opt 
posite directions, and that though it is now mid* 
winter in England, this very iay^ as I told you 
yesterday, would be our summer solstice.-^What 
need I say more P — ^Tbis is not the cell or hut of 

■ 

a hermit, but a mansion for a social being at a 
very difFered period of the year; sq much so^ 
that if it wcre not for your satisfaction, or, ta 
speak the honest truth, that xny father has put 
^e about you as his deputy, I would not be 
found here longer than our cattle can be re^ 
freshed, for any money you could lay doMm/' 

1 was so much perplexed with wfaat I he&id/ 

tbat 
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thai I scârcely knew bow to deal wîth it^. heing 
perfectly aware, frbm eireiy thÎDg ahnind aie, 
that it nmst be Midflummer in Armata; I 
couid liierefore only say, that I was unac^ 
<]uainted with the natural history of faer produo 
tions, but that all creatibn seemed to be ia tht 
highest perfection; ^ asd do tliose ime treea^ 
tfaen," I asked/ ^^ preserve their faeauty through^ 
<^ut the year, or are they leafless in winter which^ 
as I have leamed from your f^ther, i3 often mosţ 
severe ?" He ţi^re laughed, and muttered soiue»- 
thing in his own langiiage, which when I 
afterwards understood, I could not lielp laugh^ 
ing also^^translated litearally into Englisfa, it sîg^> 
nified, Damn all trees, shrubs> aud flowerst 
aiid then, resumitig our Englisthiauguage, which 
fae always spoke to me, lie said, ^^ *nie treeş 
and " shrubs are of cpurse without ieaves or 
flowers in wintery itnd aa^ in their prime mm;-^ 
biit ithat then ? Gan they converse ? Cati they 
dance ? Caa they «ing? If you poured wino 
upon them instead of water would they live ? — 
er con theyniove from liieir places and hunt ? 

Would 
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;Would you, in short, have u mah belike i hifâj 
and sit whîstling amongst those bnmcbes in the 
iummery ^ instead of being . in Swaloal-^ivine 
Swaloal ! where,.would to Heaven ! we could b^ 
to-morrow! — ^and herelet ni^ entreat you to re»- 
^member,' if you speak of ihis place at alt, 
(which Imery much wishyouxoouldnoty) tbat I 
only came bere under my fatfaer's drdersto shew 
4t.to/you; if you forget this I shall be/com- 
j>letelyJaughed at, .as there are seven balls, four 
.conceits,. and thirtefen. private .parties,ajl of 
.^hich .1 have missed to-night by this damned 
stupid adventure: .1 ordered my servants tb 
say I. was in town, but iii of a sore throat ; and 
though.I wish our beds might be prepared fot 
us, yet I am asbamed to put my letter into th€ 
post at such a distance from town, because thâ 
rascally country mark might dodge us ; let me 
beg of you therefore not to expose me."— * 
Which . I the more readily promised not to d(v 
as ht had sufficiently ea^posed himself. 

^edng at this moment an iinmense ţree, resem^ 
^ bling 
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blingour Englishoak, in all the glories of the year, 
I quitted the path and ran towards it, to sit under 
its shade; but my companion, in great seeming 
agitation, called out loudly to me, " Come 
back ! come back ! or ydu will be certainly 
caught ; there are traps every where.'' " Traps /" 
I replied has^tily. — " What! traps for men? I 
wonder no longer at this solitude. — Are you 
cannibals then, and do you snare your fellow- 
creatures as if they were larks?" " No, no," 
he replied, laughing, "we don't eat one ano- 
ther, but we like to be to ourselves when we 
eat our mutton ; and there would be no end of 
wanderers if we did not catch them by the leg." 
It was now my turn to laugh, and I could not 
help telling him, " that if this were done in 
England, the owner perhaps would be caught 
himself, and by the neck too, as Jack Catch 
might retaliate/** 

* SÎDce my arrival in England, I have learned that law- 
yers difTer upon this subject ; — but humanity surely dictates 
the greatest caution in the use of such dangerous protec- 
tions. 

> 

E We 
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We now reached thc bouse, where we were 
received, at a magnificent entrance, by a person 
who seemed to tne to be a lady of the most 
afFable and pleasing manners ; her gown waa 
like one of our rich flowercd silks, but rather of 
an old pattern, and it had been some time 
wora ; but I was particularly struck with thc 
singular appearance of a very. large bunch df 
keys where our women wear their watches. — I 
bowed to her with great respect, and asked my 
friend to present me to her. — " You necd not," 
he said, " bow so profoundly ; it would picase 
her far better if you were to look în your 
pocket for the largest pîece of money in it 
How could you imagine sbe was a ladt ; did not 
I teii you there were none bere at this season f 
We arc not in an enchanted castle ; the woman 
is not made of wood or marble, nor fastened, 
as you may see, to the floor ; and, if she were 
her own mistress, would soon be far enough off. 
She is oniy the housekeeper to shew the apart- 
ments, and pray let us make haste through 
them ; they smell damnably after having been 

so 
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so long shut up, and besides we have a 
long way to go beforc night/' Wejtiow passed 
through a noble suite of rooms, which were 
rich, and well proportioned, ornamented with 
the fînest tapestry and the richest brocades: 
the lustres also were most splendid, and the 
pictures, which were in magnificent frames, 
seemed to be finely painted; but the portraits of 
another world were, of course, uninteresting. 
She pointed, however, with a very long stick, 
to many great statesmen, philosophers, orators, 
warriors, judges, and leamed men, and wîth 
that appropfiate cadence which we hear at 
Exeter 'Change, when we visit the wild beasts. 
Throughout the whole of this immense round 
which, without forgettîng my friend's injunc- 
tion, occupied at least two hours, we did not 
see one man, or woman, or child, nor any one 
living creature of any kind whatsoever, except 
several bats, who seemcd, by their flutterings, 
to have beeh but seldom disturbed, and novr 
and then a coterie of moths. but wh6 were so 
busy at lunclwn on the velvet cushions and 

s 2 curtains^ 
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curtains, that they did not even seem to ob- 



serve us. 



When we arrived at the port of exit, I now 
took Cathmor's advice as to the most agreeable 
mode of parting salutation, giving our con- 
ductress oue of the largest coins that circulate 
in Armata, which she received with a most 
gracious smile, curtseying to me at the same 
time till the key of the great hali was stretched 
motionless on the ground. 

We nov^ returned through the plantations by 
a difFerent road. — I had a fowling-piece with 
me, the gift of Morven on my first landing, 
and, seeing an animal run by, with a smell as it 
passed me that almost produced suffocation, 
and carrying in his jaws a most beautiful bird, 
which he was bringing from a field where se- 
veral bleturs and their young lay tom and man- 
^led, I almost instinctively raised my gun to 
Hiy shoulder to shoot him : but my companion, 
holding my arm, cried out with the utmost 

emotion, 
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eihotion, " What can you possibly meăn ?.-r 
How could we answer for such a dreadful breach 
of hospitality ? It is a great favour, I assure 
you, to see the place, aad would you return it 
by such an outrage as this ?" I was almost pe* 
trified with surprise ; and, holding fast my nose 
till the horrid efBuvia had evaporated, I asked 
him how it could possibly be considered as an 
ungrat^ful trespass upon the lord of this do- 
n^ain to kiil a most ofFensive wild beast, de- 
ţected in the murdierous act of d^stroying -his 
propşrty.. 

" His killing the bleturs," said "Cathmor, "was 
perhaps incorrect ; but it is impossible below 
the Heavens to have unmixed blessings, and 
we must be contented to take every good with 
some alloy of evil. — ^These animals, though 
they formerly infested the country, and stiU do 
a vast deal of mischief, are nevertheless bred 
and preserved at a very great expense for our 
sport, and you may guess how impossible it 
would be to live mthout them, when I inform 

E 3 yo^ 
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you that "we desert all those natural beauties 
you have been admiritig, though we exhaust 
our fortunes to create and keep them up, — that 
we prefer the frosts and fogs of our rigorous 
cliinate to its most delicious sunshine, — and 
abandon even our public councils in the most 
arduous and criticai conjunctures rather than 
not follow up the closest scent of what so ni^uch 
revolts your ultra mundane no^trils.- — Do you 
wonder noWy'' he said, as if he had just Jinished 
the demonstration of the plainest problem in 
EucUdj " do you wonder noWy my good fri^nd, 
that the absent proprietor of this mansion would 
have started back wîth horror, when told of the 
outfage which I so fortunately averted ?" I lîs- 
tened to all this with silent composure, and 
takîng out my leathem snulF-box, which had 
fortunately defied sea-water, and in which there 
still remained some most excellent rappee for 
ţhe refreshment of my ultra mundane nostrilSy I 
put out my hand, under the pretence of thank 
ing him, but in fact to take the chance of 
coming in contact with his puise, as 1 was now 

quite 
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quiţe coBvinced he was had. Anotiber orgaâ 
now came in for a full share of delight ; 9» my 
eărs were saluted on a sudden with a harsh, 
frightful, and continued yell, such as I had 
sometimes heard in tte woods of America, when 
fircs were lighted to keep back the wolves — so 
that if I had not known we were in a reclaimed 
district, I should have expected to be instantly 
devoured ; and the more so as there was not a 
eoul within a mile who could help us,— The 
cause soon becai^e manifest in the persons of 
near a^ hundred large animals, more resembling 
our dog than any other creature, but, instead 
of being of some one hue, or shades of one, 
their skins appeared as if they were clouted 
with patches of different colours, which de- 
formed them not a little.— My young compa- 
nion seemed now quite enchanted, saying, " that 
as it was a natural propensity always to imagine 
something beyond realities, he had no doubt 
that what we were then hearing had given rise 

m 

to the idea of the Music of the Spheres."— I 
şiade no answer, heartily wishing myself among 
.- ' £ 4 themy 
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them^ without any apprehension of that kind of 
concert, 

The sensesy however, might be said, to h^ve 
been în full harmony; as the sight of the inotley 
beasts^ with the noise and smell, . in such an 
isqual and happy combitiation, could not but prcr 
yent ţheîr being jealous of one another. 

"We now retîred to the inn for the night, and 
in the mornîng pursued our journey.— Nothîng 
remarkable occurred till the day following, 
when, soon after sunrîse, there suddenly burst 
upon uSy from the summit of a commanding 
eminence^ so sublime a spectacle in the distent 
view of the Capital, that I thought a second 
time our immortal poet must have been here be* 
fore me and described it : — 



u 



When^ by brţak of cheerful dawn. 



He gain'd the heigbt of a high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye discovers, unawareş, 
The gQodIy prospect of a foreign land 
Just seen, and its renown'd metropolis, 
With glittering spires and pinnacles adorn'd, 
^l^ich now the rising sun giUs with his beams*^ 

Ou 
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On our nearer approach, thc country still prc- 
served ţhe same variety and beauty, if country 
it could any longer be called ; .as it was rather 
a countless cluster of torons almost touching each 
other, in none of which I could discover any 
laborious arts or manufactures, but only im- 
meme numbers of decorated villas or cheerful 
village habitations, interspersed with shops of 
every useful description.-r^Reflecting here upon 
the public burthens, which the reader must well 
remember the account of in the former volume, 
I could not but be surprised to see an univer- 

IftAL FACE OF GAIETY, HAPFINESS, AND PLENTT. 

. We now came in sight of a fine river, and 
passed it by a bridge of incomparable structure, 
from which, on both sides, we discovcred others 
of great magnitude and beauty, connecting ^the 
papital at various parts with other populous 
districts. 

At last we entered Swaloal; and after being 
wheeled along many noble streets, thronged 

with 
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wîth carriages of every description and with 
mnltitudes on foot, as business or pleasure 
might direct them, we arri ved at Morven's house, 
înstead of that of my young companion, where 
we found every thing so well prepared for us, 
that I was happy he had avoided the disgrace of 
being traced into thc toilderness by the odious 
marks of a country post, when it was intended 
that I should be his guest. 

In the evening we had an excellent supper, 
and I went early to bed, though with very little 
inclination to sleep, every nerve having been 
electrified by his promise to attend me next day 
through the haunts of fashion and delight» 
which, having never been very distinctiy dc- 
scribed, the enchantment of novelty was unr 
dispelled. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ne Author is introducea to the Amaementt and Gaieties 

of Sxoaloal. 

The sun next day, though there was certainly 
BOthing new for him to see, had. finisfaed never- 
theless full twelve hours of his diurnal course, be- 
fore, as I was told, there was any thing under the 
sun to be seen ; and it was not, therefore, till four in 
the eoeningy that our horses were at the door for 
our morning's Tide ; — ^we then proceeded towards 
the royal park, in the favourite environ of the 
town, and I must say, that the most parţial re* 
membrance of England, as we entered it, raised 
np in my mind no rival to its beauties. 

It is several miles in circumference, and at 
one end of it there is a roy^-l palace, surrounded 
with a delightful garden,: — to both which splen- 
did demesnes of Royalty the whole people of 

that 
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that free country are îndiscriminately admitted, 
not only in carriages or on horseback, but on 
foot also. — Indeed, the distant view of it had so 
raised my deşire to see it, that nothing but its 
real excellence could have saved me from the 
utmost disappointment. — As we approached the 
spot, I observed the most sniooth and beautiful ex- 
panse of lawn in every direction, and quite open, 
except as it was bounded unseen by the general 
and distant enclosure, and there were tracks 
winding through it, which shewed that carriages 
might almdst every where pass. — ^The whole 
extent was most happily omamented with groups 
of the finest trees, dispersed in the most fascia 
nating variety, and in the full pride of all the 
foliage of the' year. — ^I could not now help ex^- 
pressing my surprize that not one carriage, 
though so. remarkably numerous in aii other 
quarters, nor any one individual mounted, or on 
foot, were to be seen in any part of this ter- 
restrial paradise, though our yiew extended 
above a mile all around us. — My young friend 
smiled at me, saying, I şhould very soon be 
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gratified with a sight within the Royal prd- 
cincts, far more inviting, whîch would fuUy ac- 
count for the solitude that had surprized ine; 
he^added, that there would be but little dif- 
ference between being buried under the turf in 
those solitary recesses which had filled me with 
such rapiture, or roUing over them in the most 
costly equipage. — " Now, now," saîd he, as we 
rode onward, " now we come to the scene of 
true splendour and delight." — At this momenti 
being still galloping from impatience, we tumed 
short round a dead wall^ and the wind being 
very high, my hat was suddenly beat off, and 
my head entangled in what I took td be a 
market-woman's basket of flowers, but which 
tumed out to be only the head-dress of a 
lady that had been blown out of an open car- 
riage just at the corner we were tuming, — ^As 
soon as this. wreck was cleared away by my 
friend's assistance, and we were preparing to 
move forwards, we were involved aii at once în 
a seemingly impenetrable whirlwind of dust 
and gravei which when mixed with the smoke 

driven 
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driven down froni the houses just above us, 
would have made the blackest assemblage of 
steam-engines at Birmingham or Wolverhampton 
appear like the gayest palaces lighted up wîth 
gas. — ^Through this dismal medium, my half- 
extinguished eyes (which so fHled with earth 
în England would have gîven me a vote for 
Middlesex) could see only by short snatches 
sometimes the head of one horse and sometimes 
the tail of another, with now and then part of 
a carriage moving on at the pace of a funeral 
procession, which my friend told me, (for I 
could see nothing farther,) extended about a 
mile, but hemmed in on each side, with people 
riding or rather tumbling over one another. 
We were now and then stopped besides by 
vehicles, completely jammed, out of which 
we could see ladies disengaging themselves, 
or at least their head-dresses and drapery, 
lootning, as sailors term it, through the mist, 
and, to keep up the metaphor, flapping agatnst 
each other like sails and colours in a gale of 
wind at sea. 

My 
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My friend, I could now observe, was in the 
highest state of enjoyment ; and his coiintenance 
being lighted up with all the animation of tri- 
uinph, he ^xclaimed, with exultation — ^^ This 
îs LIFE indeed! Do you now wonder that 
those unmeaning miles of grass which enchanted 
you are left to the beasts that perish r Good 
Heavens! how delightful is this moment! — 
Why, Sir, almost all the rank, and wit, and beauty, 
not only in Swaloal but in the whole Island of 
Armata, are here condensed within less than 
three acres of ground !-»-It is indeed the very 
otto of feshion and charms of every descrip- 
tion/' " And what then, my good friend,'* 
saîd I, " what would sîgnify the otto of the 
most delicious perfume, if the stopper were 
kept in the bottle? and what also can be the 
delight of beauty when it cannot be seen, or of 
wit when it cannot be heard, or of rank when 
all its distinctions are buried in darkness and 
confusion ? Would not the same assemblage of 
rank, wit, and beauty, if spread out upon those 
verdant expanses, where people could see and 
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converse with one another, be far more ra- 
ţional and delightful ?" " Not at all," answered 
Cathmor, " your understanding is overshadowed 
by the prejudices of your own coqntry ; ît is 
in fashionable assemblies as in war — The cloâc 
columti does all the execution. — Your favourite 
lawn is too extensive and distinct — Nothing 
pleases Vf^hen it is fuliy seen aoil understood.'* 
Here he added a sentence in some other lan- 
guage, the meaning of which I found after- 
wards to be, Omne ignotum pro magnifica ha- 
betur — " There must Jje light and shade^ my 
friend, in every picture." — " Certainly," I re- 
^^ plied, but here all is shade^ and not even a 
glimmering of /ig"A^"-r-" Not so," said hfe, in- 
terrupting me, ^' did you not teii me but a mo- 
ment ago, that every now and then you could 
şee tbehead of one horse and sometimes of 
anoth^r, and parts of ««arriages, as the dust 
s.wep^ magnifîcently along, some entire and 
some broken ? What, in the name of Heaven, 
would you have more ? Would you see. all at 
once ? Perhaps then jou would wish the women 

to 
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tt> go naked, though it îs the very secret of 
Iove and deşire^ that something should always 
be conceaied and left for the imagination to 
ăiipply. Neither do you seem to take into the 
accdunt that, even if you hăd seeh nothing at 
alij you kaoe st UI been kere ; you must know 
and feel that you have, and even îf you had 
noty and wished to have the credit of it, who 
could contradict you ?— all the devils in hell 
eould not deny it. For all these reâsons, my 
dear friend, and for a thousand others, depend 
upon it there can be nothing in thîs world, nor, 
without meaning to be prophane, perhaps iu 
that hereafter, so absolutely perfect, âs the scene 
we are now um *##*♦, 
The temaindcr of my friend's sehtence, viz. the 
rest of the word *umbuging, which in Swaloal, 
it seems, means enjoy ing, was here unhappily 
brokenj hy his bones being nearly broken also; 
for ât this moment he was knocked off his 
horse by another, which having thrown his 

* In the language of Armata it is an aspiration as with us> 
«nd not a letter. 
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rider had run away, the only living thîng 
within at least half-a-mile that was moving 
faster thau a snail. — l wais told indeed that a 
large sum of lODney had been made by an un- 
dertaker, when the town was healthy, or when 
people had not time todie, by letting out his long- 
tailed amblecs for thjs slow procession, who 
were accustomed to a pace whîch bther horses 
cotild not manage. My friend was not at all 
hurt, and with an air of the.utroosC satîfifactioii, 
as I was lifting him ofF the grQund,,for nobody 
eise could see him for the dust and smoke, he 
said to me witK a sraile, " I am not sdrry ibr 
• whaţ has happened ; such things give incident 
and anecdote to the panorama, and are its high 
light and finish.'' " Very well," said I, " put- 
ting light whoUy out of the question^ any thing 
qertainly that finishes such. a scene must be 
satisfactory. Believe me I should pass for a liăr 
or a madman if I were to say in England that I 
had seen all tiţus or any thing resembling it." 

T 

We now went home to dress, as he had before 
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promised to introduce tnc to several great 
ladies, who, it seems, were to be found within 
thcir own houses once în every year, some of 
the greatest even twice — this phenonienon, he 
said, had been made known througbout the 
whole city, by beating against the doors of 
all persons pf condition with an immense ham- 
tner that moves upon a hinge; and that his 
own gate having been split a week ago, when 
the proclamations were left at his house, he 
thought it was a most fortunate opportunity to 
present me, 

Having heard so much of the beauty and 
acconiplishments of the women of Armata, and 
this manner of approach to them being. so ex- 
traordinary and, in point of time, so criticai^ 
I confess the hours Iţngered with me till mid^ 
night, when he said it might be as well tp go, 
Şis the principal lady, who lived besides at 
fteveral miles distant, being a great invalid, kept 
"oer^ early hours. We set out, tbercfore, soon 
after twelve, and after driving through many 
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^treets we got into a situation to me so per^ 
f<^ctly new and terrific, that I 3ufFered more 
from fear than I thoiight it manly to express } 
aa universal tumult and conflict having taken 
place^ which l of course cousidered to be a 
violent seditîon, if not the beginning of a revo- 
lution în th^ government*— The carriages were 
driven violeutly against eaeh other, their drivers 
9âsaulting their opponents with the utmost fury^ 
I can liken it indeed to nothing buf what we 
read of in our earliest histories^ when the 
ancient Britons used to rush to battle in their 
chariots. — ^The contest at last became so violent 
that I could no longer conceal my alarm, and 
$aid quite plainly to my friend, that though 
nothing was further from my wisb than to 
detach him from bis duty in the service of bis 
dountry, yet that being myself an entire 
ştranger to Armata and its concems, I neitber 
wisbed to take any part in its internai divisîons, 
|ior to expose my person on cither side.-r-I en- 
treated therefbre^ to be let down without delay, 
as I should take the chance of finding out his 
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house on foot Cathmdr wais most highly; 
amused wîth my apprehensionsy telling tne with 
a smile, and manifestly with the utmost enjoy-» 
ment of the disorder we were involyed în, that 
there was neither rebellion, nor sedition, nor 
commotion ; nor âny other quarrel or dîfFerence 
but that which was most natural ^nd of nîghtly 
occurrcnce, from the deşire of arriving first at 
scenes of extreme interest and splendour, ad- 
ding that I should soon be convinced th^ plea- 
sure was well worth the contest, — ^^This declara* 
tion served a little to compose me^ > and by the 
spirit and de'xterity of our coachman, who had 
laid low several of his antagonists^ we arrived at 
a large gate in little more than an hour after- 
wards, with only two holes through our car^ 
riage, which he said might be repaired at thd 
trifling expense of only ^30 of our money, 
and he was happy to add, that the servant's leg 
was not broken, but was only severely bruised, 
which a^ week pr two would set to rights 
in the Hospital, where he had just sent him. — 
As we alighted, I saw him give a large coin to 
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oiir coachmati, who whiiâpefcd hinl that Mven 
carriages had been broken to pieces, aiid that 
their contenta (as he câlled thein) wduld be well 
off if they got up to the doot by day-lîght 

I was now perfectly at my ease, expccting of 
cOurse to be speedily repaid for all dur troubles, 
as we had now reached the foot of a.rîchly 
ciarpeted staircase, brilliantly illuminated, at 
the top of which and onwards I saw the head* 
dressesy and sometimes even imperfect glimpses 
of the fâces they adorned, but which seeiped to 
ask no ornament whatever. My impatfence was 
now extreme, from the slowness of our ad* 
vance — ^and, on asking my friend the occasion 
of it, and of the thundering i^oise aboye^ as if 
some public proclamation were making — h^ 
said ît was only the announcing of a very higb 
lady a little on before us, who had been laiţiQ 
with afi old rheumatism for. above fifty yeai^ 
but, having seen in the newspapers şhQ was re* 
covering, he had no doubt she Would reaeh. thie 
top of the staircaito in a quqfter Qf an boyr, 

when 
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when the ob$truction would ceaael — We found, 
however, to our cost that this calcuiation was 
îather sanguine, though it is so difficult to mea-» 
sure time when we wish it to pass quickly, that 
I shall content myself . with saying that we ar* 
rived at last in the door-way of a magnificent 
apartment) when I overheard my friend, who 
was just before me, asking several persons as 
they passed him to give him some general idea 
of where the lady of the house was to be found» 
and so ifnpossible was it to have approached her» 
wherever she might have b^n, that, instead of a 
passage htiug forced by any man or woman, put- 
ting aii ceremonjf out of the gue^tion, I am confi- 
dent, that, if wehad beenat the bottom of Snow- 
HiH, the most furious buUock, escaping out of 
Smithfield, would not have made an attempt 
upon the crowd that was before us — the. în- 
3tinctive wisdom of the brute would have pro- 
tected mankind in the zenith of this foUy, 

The heat now became excessive, and nobody 
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8eemed to take any botice of each other, fur^ 
ther than the constant repetition on every sido 
of '^ Kee see f Kee see ! Asmate / Astnate P^ 
which, I found ^fterwards, wcre exclamations, 
that the pressure of the crowd and the difficulty 
of respîration wer^ intolerable. — ^My face was. 
now running down with sweat, as if I had beeţi 
în a vapour-bath, but without the possibîlity of 
having recourse to my handkerchief, both my 
hands being as completely pinned down as if I 
had been on my way to Newgate under a corn- 
initment for murder. I will faîrly own, never- 
theless, that amidst all this misery I was sq cap- 
tîvated with even the transient view of the 
inost exquisitely beautiful women^ that I was 
Biaking a desperate and despairing effort for a 
nearer view of them, by an assault upon the 
door-way into the first apartment, when my 
friend, pulling me by the sleeve with one of his 
hands, which with great dexterity he had dîs- 
engaged for my relief, told me that, supposing 
ţ could have succeeded, it was much too late, 
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as we had five other places to go to, wherc 
we might probably see even greater beauties 
than those who had attracted iny admira-^ 
ţîon^ We then retîred to a small room at the 
bottom of the staircase, on the steps of whîch 
we had been, detained two houre, and, whilst 
our servanţs were engaged in finding the car^ 
riage, I eamestiy pressed him to retum home, 
and to find some other opportunity of present- 
ing me to hîs friends. — " Friends of mine r he 
answered ; " Damn me ! if I ever saw one 
of them before to-nîght— r-nor care if they 
were all in helK" Encouraged by this, I now 
fairly owned to him that I had not the strength 
nor inclinatiou to proceed any farther. — He 
seemed much affected with my distress, saying, 
at the same time, with the greatest possible 
kindness, that he would most willingly give up 
every satisfaction of his own for my accommo- 
dation, but that it was really not in his power — 
" My sister," he said, " whom you haoe not yet 
umy having had the misfortune to lose her 
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motber in her infancy, from an overturn at a 
horse-race, her education devolved upon my 
father, who is obliged on this occasion to put 
ber under tbe protection of some kind female 
friend; now ithappens most unluckîly that this 
her Umdrumm," (pointing to a huge woman who 
stood near us,) ^* with whom she might go any 
where, and do any thing, being a martyr to coms^ 
and somebody having trod upon them, she can 
accompany her no longer^ and I am obliged to 
take care of her myself." This diiemma si- 
lenced, of course, all further objection, niore 
especially when, ou my speaking of ano t her 
night for the remaining parties — " Another yeavj 
my friend, you must mean ; to-night wili end 
them all ; and, believe me, it would be little 
better than ruin to a young woman, qfHr shi 
tvas once outy not to be seen every wh£R£ ;— 
people would naturally say she could not have 
been asked, and that there must be some- 
thing against her character." 
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To all this I could only observe, that it waa 
inconceivable to me how a woman couid possi* 
bly risk her character by taking natural rest in 
the season which Nature had univtrsally pointed 
out. " Nature," replied my friend, " has pointed 
out no such thing — night is the season for 
the lawer world only; — plants of all kinds^ 
down to the grass we tread on, open their bo- 
soms to the rising sun, and fold them again 
in their mantles wheu he sets — ^Animals, in 
ţhe same tnanner, following their brute in-» 
ştinct, rejoice in the light of day, and repose 
ţintii it retums; mankind also, taken in the 
VUiss, have the same propensitics — a kind of 
higher instinct, for the govemment of those who 
are to live by labour, which can only be done 
when they can see their way to do it: — ^the 
day, therefore, my good friend, is their portion 
alsOp but NIGHT was made for their superi ors« 
The stars of Heaven shine forth only in 
the dark — at day-break they disappean — Nei- 
ther is the want of rest, which, from a naţional 
prejudice, you are pleased to caii natural, 
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in any manner destructi ve of health and bcauty ; 
on the contraiy, I know many women of rank 
who begaa this career at seventeen, yet who 
noWj at ţhe age of six or seven and twenty^ woy, 
same even at thirtj/y still retain a considerable 
share of freshness ; and, as to longevityy put- 
ting looks out of the question, I know fifly, 
aye a hundred, women who are far above eighty, 

« 

and, though constantly in mob» from night to 
moming, wîthout ever seeing the sun for 
months together, nor ever desiring to see him, 
yet continue to set death and disease at defiance. 
Fashion, therefore, niy dear friend, gives birth 
to a species of mummy, which the Egyptiam 
you once told me of never knew. " 

Finding I had no chance of prevailing upon 
the topic of sleep, I now tried my chance by 
suggesting, as the truth was, that his sister's 
dress was rather disordered; submitting how 
far it might be decent that she should any 
longer appear in it; here, however, I was 
equally unfortunate ; my friend expressed ţhe 
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utmost astonîshment at this new conceit, as he 
termed it — exclaiming, with his hands clasped 
together, ^^ Wbat must be the condition of your 
mUgar country — ^how happy was my fathcr's 
escape from it into a region of higher civiliza- 
tion ! You should know, Sir, if you have the 
organs to understand me, that there is a pic- 
turesque in art as well as in nature — in the arti- 
ficial dresses of men and women, as much as 
in the romantic scenery of the woods ; and that 
the flattened head-dress and torngarment^ when 
their gay causes become manifest, are as sub- 
limely beautiful in the vieW of sublunary fashion 
as the rocky fragment or ruined forest in the 
divine eye of philosophy, when traced backto the 
universal confusion of the worid." I was quite 
Qverpowered with this last flight — I was igno- 
rant of the language of Armata, and there being 
nothing in our own which could do justice to 
my Unconvinced submission, I could only say, 
with a most profound bow, " Vous (wez raisotif 
Monsieur'^ 
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The cariiage was now called up, and, after. 
passing tlirough a similar scene of confusioni* 
which was, however, far less alarming when I 
was acquainted with tbe causes, we arrived in 
the Street near the . house we were gQÎng to, 
when our coachman . being thrown oiF;his:boX; 
after aii . his victories, from the accident of a 
^heeL being carried . a way, we proceeded on 
foot with lights . carried before us, . a cieremony 
which cost me about fifty pounds of our .money, 
as my clothes were. entirely ruined: with a mix- 
ture of wax and grease from the lower stars of 
the earth, which, in Swaloal, light up the re- 
sorts of fashion, when the stars , of heaveu are 
gone to bed. _ 

^ At last we entered the proclaimed mansion, 
more magnificent and crowded than . the fîrst; 
but how will the reader ever recoverfrom his 
astonishment, when I inform him, upon my 
most sacred word of honour, and as I hope tq 
dance at the next ball at Almack's, that stand- 
ing in just such another door-way as the iden- 
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tical onewe had just cotne from, and sweating 
again like a bull^ with my arms pinioned down 
as before, în a vain and fruitless approach to 
my handkerchief, I saw — may I never see an 
English play or opera if I deceive the reader in 
any thîng — I saw the same individual raşn and 
women I had just before seen, and at the same 
inaccessible distances, unless it had pleased 
Heaven, for the punishment of a vain curioşi ty> 
or rather as a reward for my perseverance, to 
convert me into a salamander for the night. 
There is always, howerer^ something to be 
leamed, and even to be enjoyed, in this proba- 
tionary world from every occurrence, however 
painfnl. Seeing my friend and his sisterob- 
viously delighted, whilst I was literally dying^ 
I could not help raising my mind to the con* 
templation of hîgher objects. reconcilîng to 
myself that the planets nearest the sun, and 
even the sun himself, might be înhabited by 
beings.in other respects like ourselves, but with 
ţMTgans suited to their atmospheresi or perhaps to 
iione at aii, eîther of which would in a mo- 
ment 
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ttient reduce us to ashes, and perhaps shrîvel up 
like a scroU even the world wliich we inhabit. 

I shall not describe the other places we wenf 
to, as they were all precisely the same, except 
that I was told there was at one a celebrated 
concert, which, beîng passionately fond of music, 
I endeavoured to approach ; but ît being, it seems, 
a kind of mongrel, between a public subscriptîon 
and a private party, all access to be withîn' 
distinct hearing was impossibie. — I was în the 
outermost room, which being open to the aii* of 
the passages, I felt my seif just able to breathe, 
but could not possibly imagine how animal life 
could be sustained in those within, from whence 
there issued sounds so beautifuUy plaintive, thai 
I began to think the story of Orpheus was not 
fabulous, and that he was still at the gates of 
hell to bring back hîs Eurydice to the upper 
world. 

We were now on the top of the staîrcase; 
(indeed we had never got any farther,) and în 
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a state of the utmost impatience, as our caniagc 
being broken, we had places în another that 
stopped the way, when we were detained for 
half an hour by an accident too ludicrous to be 
passed over. — The old woman, whom we had 
been stopped by at the first house going up stairs, 
was now just before us going dotvn, and before 
she had limped half way to the Street, our 
eoachman was obliged to drive ofF, and we had 
Bear a quarter of a milie to walk to it in the dark. 

Not wîshing to distrcss my friend any fur- 
ther, who was always devoted to oblige me, nor 
îgnorantly perhaps to interfere with his sister's 
advancement in the world, I sufFered myself to 
be still carried on ward, from house to house, untîl 
the sun, so odious to fashion, most rudely broke 
in upon us. 

On my retum home, I had, for the first tiuia 
in my life, an opportunity of comparing the 
efFect of fatigue from iiseful labour, or cheerful 
recreation, with the lassitude arisîng from such 
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a night as I had spetit. — Instead of peaceful and 
refreshing slumbers, the blessed refuge from 
painful recollections, whilst the body is wind- 

* 

ing up înto recruited strength, I tossed and 
tumbled in my bed, with shattered nerves, and 
a fever which consumed me; with images 
brought into view neither by waking remem- 
brance, nor the offspriug of sleep, but partaking 
distractedly of both ; perplexing the mind with 
hideous phantoms in their pursuit. One distinct 
consoling thought only preponderated — the 
sweet reniembrance of my owţx dear country. 

It can hardly have escaped the observation of 
the reader, that in the course of life I have been 
describing/ the Armatans could have no natural 
enjoyment of the summer, nor see much of the 
light of day. — ^Yet to assert that nature herself 
niîght be infected with this inversion, or afFronted 
by such neglect, would, in this age of philo- 
sophy, be a hazardous proposition — but therc 
can be no hazard whatever in stating a fact : if 
you hatch the eggs of a hen for three genera^ 
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tions, by the heat of a fire instead of by the 
parent'&incubation, that animal instinct becomes 
lost for cver in the race so matured, though all 
the other characteristica of the species are conti- 
nued : but why or wherefore nobody can teii. — 
Just so, and without meddling with any theory, 
I bave only to reiate, that during the wbole 
time I was in Swaloal I seldom saw the sun, 
nor was it to be seen any where else in Armata 
throughout the diumal sphere; theîr summers 
had entirely taken theîr leave, and gone over to 
the winter months, which were mild and de- 
lightful — Phcebus rejoicing in the sky till the 
return of spring, when he appeared, as I was 
told, with a P P C upon his disk. — I need 
hardly say, that the harvests sufFered grievously. 
by this inauspicious transition, but the artiBciâl 
system of Swaloal went on just the same — ^Art. 
every where supplied the place of nature, and 
even excelled her in her happiest days: — the. 
tables of the wealthy were covered with a pro* 
fusion of the choicest fruits, and a couple of 
hundred chiclţens were often seen upoa a single^ 
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board ; but whether brought up by fire or by 
incubation I dîd not venture to inquire ; though 
I suppose that even a hen would have been 
laughed at for being at home upon her vest. 

Dîsgusted with the preposterous scenes I 
have been describîng, I now earnestly pressed 
Cathmor to exert all bis înfluence for my in- 
troductîon into domestic life, that I might by 
degrees acquire the language of Armata, and 
become acquainted with her unadulterated man- 
nerş ; as I could not believe that a people who 
had so preeminently risen to be a proud example 
to all nations in a highly civilized world, could 
have no discourse for one another, but that it 
was bot to sufFocatîon, nor any means of form- 
ing societies, but by treading and trampling 
upon one another. My request waS speedily 
granted ; but I lîttle thought at what price I 
was to purchase the pleasure I sighed for. 

To give me the entr^ I asked for, Cathmor 
introduced me to the fair Morvina, his sister 
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Whom I had never seen but on the crowded 
staircases^ the only sîtuations in which she could 
J>e looked at with safety. — I shall not attempt 
to describe her. — It was now indeed beyond 
coiijecture that Milton must have been ship- 
wrecked here, . before he had his blindness to 
lament. — In no other region could the iniage 6f 
female beauty have suggested the description of 
our first woman, whose likeness, indeed, shone 
every.where around me in Armata; and, with- 
out meaning any afFront to Adam, seemed to bc 
improved by some crossing in the breed. 

• . - » . » • # 

Mor vina had beeh taught our language by 
her grandfather and father, and spoke it in per- 
fection ; but though, from the first moment: I 
.sawher, Twas overpowered. by the charms of 
her person, yet I little feared any lasting iiti- 
pression, from a beiag so vain and so frivolous 
as of course I expected to find her.^ — How much 
I was deceived in her will appear hereafter. 



G 3 CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 

TAe Author is introducea mto the private Societies qfthc Capital. 

I WAS now invited to a private dinner of only 
twelve covers; and remained during the evening, 
with a party more numerous though select. — ^The 
company at both were persons of distinction, 
most of whom I recognised as having been in 
the mobs I had passed through, and from whom, 
on that account, I expected also but little that 
Could amuse me ; — ^but although much is lost 
when a foreigner can only collect what passes 
through interpretation, yet the conversation was 
most interesting and delightfuL — Indeed, the 
^HOLE 8CEKE, în perfect good mannersy in 
vivacity, and useful information, surpassed what 
I had ever seen in Europe, many parts of whidi 
I had yisited in my youth ; I can bring of course 
but a small part of it before the reâder. 

The conversation, as might be expected, took 

its 
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its lise, oh their parts, from ţhe eJctraordmary 
circumstauce of seeing among them, as a familiar 
guest, the inhabitant of an unknown world ; and 
on my part, in remarks upon customs so very 
unaccountable, and differing so entirely from 
our own. There was great restraint and diffi- 
culty in the outset, but Morvina, having un- 
dertaken the office of interpretess, I ventured, 
after a few glasses of excellent wine, to ask this 
question, which, from curiosity or politeness, 
seemed to engage very general attention : 

" With the means and faculties fot such plea- 
sant and raţional society as I am now enjoying, 
why, may I ask, are health and enjoyment 
sacrificed to tumultuous and iimpeaning assem- 
blies, which seem. to form the grand business of 
all the rank and opulence of your great city?" 

The fair interpretess, after having, no ddubt, 
proposed my question, and conversed for some 
time with those who were to resplye it, now ad; 
dressed me in English, nearly as foUows : — 

g4 " Although, 
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" Althougb, Sir, it may not always bc casy ta 
reconciie some particular custonis, amongst the 
most civilized natibns, with their general man- 
ners and charaeter, yet I am charged to deliver 
our opinion, that they will be found, in most 
instances, to have had some reasonable begin- 
nings, though, from change of ciricumstances, 
they may appear to strangefs ridiculous, or even 
ofFensive. — The nobility, and those amongst us 
of eonsideration and respect, do not consist now, 
as in old times, of a very few persons elevated 
to rank by the personal choice of the sovereign, 
or from having attended bis person in coutts or 
in battle, but of many others, rising to emi- 
nence iu the various ways by which superiority 
and distinction may be arrived at in a frec 
country — by eloquence and knowledge of bu- 
siness in the superior -councils of the state, or 
by ability and learning in the courts of justice — 
by great and splendid achicvements in naval or 
military warfare, or havic^ been engaged in 
useful and perilous service-^— by the great in- 
fluence derivefd from the possession of great 

landed 
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landed propetty, when in the. hands of consi- 
derable nien who have preserved and added to 
their inheritances from their fathers, instead of 
dissipating them by negligence or excess, or by 
great personal fortunes acquired in trade, a 
source of wealth by no means to be held lightly 
in a nation whîch, without its commerce and 
manufact'ures, must instantly be overthrown. — > 
There are others besidcs, who, though not falling 
within any of those classes, are justly distin- 
gă jshed by science or by the liberal arts, and 
many more by general good manners and ta- 
lents for conversation, having visible means to 
take their places in cultivated and expensive 
life. — AU these orders, when assembled toge- 
ther in our capital, are naturally drawn towards 
each other, and distinctions . of any new kind, 
much more ea^clusions, would be invidious. — 
Equality, properly understoody is an useful, 
ennobling principie, and nothing has more con- 
tributed to the stability of this ancient and 
powerful kingdom than the innumerable shades 
in which all her people are blended. — Our com- 

munity 
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lAunity is like a. changing coloured silk — ^thc 
eye^ can perceive that there are difTerent colours, 
but cannot distinctly trace where any one of 
them ends or another begins. — But this is not 
all — if the imperial sway of this small island 
were circumscribed, as in old times, by the sea 
which surrounds it, even all those multitudes 
might form one society without the crowds you 
complaîn of; but you have not considered, nor 
perhaps even know, the almost boundless ex- 
tent of our dominion : — the remotest and most 
populous nations are our subjects — they all gra- 
vitate to\^ards Armata — and, when brought 
Virithin our vortex, a new gravi tationcommences, 
and our capital becomes the centre of attrac- 
tion. — A society so widely extended must al- 
ways have been rapidly increasing, and could not 
in the etid be Conveniently brought together — 
but greater inconvenience would attend separa- 
tions. — Our numerous classes, long accustomed 
to associate with good humour ai^d kindness, 
might view each other wiţh malignity and 
envy — the bundle of arrows, an aticient emr 

blem 
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«blem of our natîoti^ would be defaced, and tlie 

/metropolis, where our duties compel us to con- 

gregate, instead of being perhaps too alluring, 

would become odious from defamation, conten- 

tion and distrust. 



" Thţre are other advantages besides, to 
countervail defects so newtoyou. — Connexions 
forined here pervade the whole country, and 
the influence of the great and opulent, giving 
fashton to their inferiors, makes friends of many 
who otherwise might be jealous ^and adverse, 
binding them all together as it were by innume- 
rable threads of silk, nothing in effect when 
single, but stronger than bars of iron when 
combined. — ^A state of society so. accidental and 
anomalous must, after all, from the most ob- 
vious causes be impferfect-r-butitcontributes, not 
a little to make the manners of our country 
what they are, and which we flatter ourselves 
are better than any other." 

Although thil» defence of the foUies I had 

witnessed 
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witnessed could from other lîps have made no 
impression, yet it was delivered with so mucb 
grace that I felt niyself for the moment almost 
convinced ; and it was rather to hear again the 
sweet accents of Morvina, than from any hope 
of prevailing with so prejudiced an^audience, 
that I asked her to make this reply ;-^. 

"Tp ALL that has been said I not only fully 
assent, but am delighted with the wise policy 
which unites the higher orders of your people, 
whose union connects the rest; and, if there 
were no better means of securing that friendly 
intercourse which you.have so happily described, 
I shouid be the advocate of aii I haye con- 
demned, — The worst vices are generated in soli- 
tude, and the safety of public morals may be 
perfectly reconciled with all ţhe pleasurcs which 
the law allows in this great city. — It would te 
impious indeed to believe that God. had given 
faculties to multipiy our satisfactions, yet that 
his gifts were only for our temptation, and 
could not be enjoyed without sin : — but have 

you 
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you not various public places of fashionable 

jesort, whose rules are at your command, and 

which you might multiply without end, making 

them as select or general as what you caii as- 

«emblies, though they cannot be convened? — 

It would be useful besides, for the encourage- 

ment of arts and manufactures, that such fine 

buildings should be erected in your city, and 

become rivals in taste and splendour ; where 

dress might be seen in all its magnîficence and 

beauty in all its lustre — where, unsubdued by 

unrespirable air, the worst of all oppressions, 

the mind as well as the body would be free, 

and amusements, whatever were their descrip- 

tion, be enjoyed with comfort. — When I re- 

commend such improvements the women surely 

must be on my side, for it is in such scenes 

that their most powerful impressions would bc 

made; but never, nevjşr, in the haunts where 

even you, divine interpretess, could be seen 

without emotion — why then, but from the forcc 

of truth, should I have reviled the sanctuary 

that saved me? — Would ţo God I had never 

left 
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left it ! I scarcely know what I am saying — but 
happily our language is to ourselvesJ'^ 

Morvina was very young and not prepared 
for this — she changed and re-changed colour;. 
she half\oo\itdi at me but withdrew her eyes, 
and half looked at me again. — She was the first 
woman I had seen so closely în this other 
world, and I found her to b^ lik.e all pur own. 
She was not at all offended — no wpmau b ever 
offended at being admired, nor oiight to he— 
we are irresistibly drawn towardş one anotheţ 
by unknown sympathies, but which, like other 
mysteries of nature, may perhaps one day or 
another be understood. 

If the fair Morvina had been oblîged in the 
instant to resume her interpretation, our embar- 
rassment might have been observed, but her gay 
brother relieved us by interposing (as he thought) 
a fatal objecţion to public places as şubsţituteş 
for the private mobs. " They might do well 
enpugh," he said, " once a fortnight, or even oncş 

a week, 
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a week, but that oftener they would becomc 
CTJTVC (which translated would signify bores :) 
" and what, in the name of God, was to become 
of people all the rest of the week ? — Were they to 
be shut up în their own houses by themselves ? — 
This was a scheme quite impracticable, the af- 
faîrs of many persons requiring insurances upon. 
their lives, which could be done at no premium , 
if such risques were to be run as being at home 
alone.'' — I was thrown out at first by this remark, 
but I found afterwards that şuicide was not 
often excepted in their policies on lives as by 
all of ours in England. — The whole objection, 
however, was soon replied to and put down by 
a very fine young woman, who said, " that 
though it might be difficult to answer the ob- 
jection, she knew, personally, it had been car- 
ried too far, having been at home herself two 
nights foUowing, only three years before, but 
that by taking a few nervous draughts and 
going to three balls every night for a fortnight 
afterwards, she got well in less than a month." 
Thi^ tvas quite decisive, and as I now saw that 

my 
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my opinion in fav'our of public places was 
beginning to gain ground, I desired Morvina to 
add for me, that we had them in the highest 
perfection in London, to the utter extinction of 
that itinerant mendicant dîssipation, begging 
nightly at private houses for the smallest mor- 
sels of entertainment in every nook and corner 
of the town. 

I was the frîend, I said, of universal hospi- 
tality. — I wished to see in the spacious apart- 
ments of the great the most splendid festivals, 
and that even the most private houses should 
often resound with music, gaiety, and mirth. — 
I objected only to those cruel experiments on 
animal lifc in over-crowded parties, which, after 
all, could be out-done by the air-pumps of every 
chemist in the very same streets, but who, by 
the bye, wduld be disgraced by such practices 

r 

t 

even upon frogs or mice. 

Here the discussion endcd — 

I was 
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' î was the more surprized at thîs strange per* 
Version of taste, and abandonment of all comfort, 
when I was afterwards introduced into their 
private societies, which Were evcry where de- 
lightful. — I forbear to dwell upon them, lest I 
should seera to be casting into the shade even 
Englîsh accomplishments and beauty. — I shall 
content myself therefore with saying, that 
almost every woman I saw when drawn out 
frora the confused masses where I had seen 
them before, or rather not seen them, appeared 
like the sun himself when emerged from clouds 
that had obscured him. — Frora the great care, 
even from infancy, of their hair, their teeth, 
their complexions, and their whole persons, 
heauty had almost ceased to be a distincţion, 
and when I afterwards became acquainted Virith 
the language, I found them so amiable in their 
dispositions, and captivating in their manners, 
so delightful in conversation, so highly accom- 
plished, so well înstructed in all useful know- 
ledge, and so domestic in the midst of allure- 

H ments 
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ments all aroutid ihem, that had my heart bcen 
disengagedy it must have been at a loss where to 
fix. — Most of theni indeed when in youth, 
** might have lain by an Emperors side to corn* 
" tnand him tasks^ — And as to those who had 
passed that prime season, I found them also, 
upon acquaintance, to be just what the wisest 
of us in England would wish to see in the 
dearest of our kindred or our friends — I met 
with very few who were debauchţd in theîr 
principles, or disqualified by habits of dissîpation 
for the offices of domestic life ; they knew all 
that women ought to know ; they spoke of the 
scenes they mixed in very much as I have done 
myself, and preserved, in the midst of them, the 
same moral feelings, the same affection for their 
families, and the same attention to their duties, 
that the simplest times ever knevr. 

It often brought to my mind the words of 
Solomon, most usefully corrective of a very 
general disposition tq find fault with the age in 

which 
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wMch we live : — ' Say not you that the forirfer 

* times were better than these, you have not 

* considered wisely of this/ 

Let me hope that this sincere and afFectionate 
tribute to the womeri of Armata may indUce 
them (when our worlds shall be open to each 
other hereafter) to forglve the ridicule I have 
cast, perhaps too freely, upon the prevailing 
fashions of the day. — My only object was to 
discountenance a system which destroys their 
health, cuts short the fleeting period of theii* 
beauty, conceals it from universal attraction, 
and alarms the prudent when admiration iş 
ripening into Iove. 

I was now introduced every where, and was 
confirmed in my opinion that their domestic 
society would hâve been perfect, if it could 
have been enjoyed undisturbed ; but from 
feverish habits the most agreeable people were 
always running ofF to join the tumults of the 
night — It reminded me of our parties upon the 

H s Thames, 
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Thames, when after we are all comfoftably 
seated and enjoying ourselves together, we are 
suddenly obliged to land again, whilst the boat 
is shooting London-bridge.— This only draw- 
back to complete satisfaction would be at once 
removed by the substitution of public places, at 
reasonable intervals, for the endless and toilsomc 
system I have described. 

On making thîs remark to Morveti, who was 
now again my companion, he said, he would 
carry me next day beyond the vortex which 
involved us ; and after a drive through the park 
I have described and only half-a-mile beyond it, 
we arrived at a palace of singular ar chi tec tu re, 
the abode of distînguished men of old, but 
which had lost none of its lustre in its present 
possessor.— We passed through an antique gal*- 
lery enriched with the learning of ages in a 
magniBcent collection of books, and there was 
a calmness in the whole scene from the com- 
-posing shadows cast all around us by the loftiest 
-trees. — ^The noble host and hostess now receiv^ 

USy 
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vs, when the solemn cbaracter of the place, on a 
sudden seemed to change and to smile upon us 
with the warm light of hospitality and kindness. 
— I was charmed, on further acquaintance, to 
see in the same man an assemblage of qualities 
very rarely united — universal knowledge with 
ţhe simplicity of an infaot's mind ; the proudest 
public spirit with the gentlest complacency; 
and a vehement Fo^-like public eloquence with 
the most uninterrupted playfulness and gaiety 
in private life. — ^The table, which was the same 
ţhroughout the year, abounded with a rich and 
equal repast for mind and body, being the con- 
stant resort of the most eminent and accpm- 
plished persons. I was struck with thq contrast 
of finding myself, upon the very margin of such 
an immense city, aipidst dark groves and gay, 
flowering shrubberies resounding with the wild 
not^S of the thrush and blackbird, and the sang 
of the nightingale amongst the rest, who though 
he folio wed the fashion in keeping late hours, 
yery wisely şpent therrţ in the woods. 

H 3 I remained 
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' I remained tiU it was near morntng, aod ai 
the conversation became warm upon the in- 
teresting subject of Armatan freedom — lalmost 
thought I heard the majestic commanding 
voice of Grey, enlightening our minds and 
compelling our conviction — the clear and ner- 
vous persuasion of Lansdowne — the dexterous 
pith and keen argumentative wit of Tierney 
— the comprehensive and splendid energy of 
Brougham — the pure and learned eloquence 
of Mackintosh — and all Scotland personified 
în the able, acute, powerful, unrelenting de- 
mand of Lauderdale upon our well-earned assent 
to what he said. — Nor can I thus caii to mind 
a scene both as to time and place so distant, 
without reflecting upon the Pleasures of Me- 
mory and the delightful talents of the authon 

When I afterwards visited the public places 
for conversation and dancing, all my objections 
to their mistaken notions of amusement were 
confirmed. — Some of them, by a welL-regulajted 

select ion. 
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selection, embraced every advantage of private 
circleSy and aii the splendour of numerous as- 
semblies; a system that if encouraged under 
the patronage of rank and opulence, which lead 
fashions in all countries, would soon extinguish 
the minor dissîpations, anii when împroved by 
the erection of buildings in the hîghest perfec- 
tion of architecture and sculptare, would be- 
come a great feature in the eyes of strangers 
visiting, like myself, this ancient and illustrious 
city. 

In nations depending for their wealth and 
greatness upon arts and manufactures it is 
the grossest mistake to imagine that mat- 
ters of this kînd are îndifFerent — ^They are, on 
the contrary, of high importance. — Folly 
only declaims against the luxuries of the 
wealthy, because it is too short-sighted to see 
that . they relieve the necessities of the poor. 
Nothîng impoverishes a people but what is 
taken, without measurCj by governments from 
the common stock ; all other expenses, wise or 

h4 unwise 
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unwise in the îndividuals, so'on return to it, and 
are sources of universal wealth'. If London, 
which God avert i sbould decline in after-ages, 
and be visited like Rome in her declension, I 
would rather that the remains should be seen 
of an imniepse edifice wbere the sons and daugh* 
ters of England had rejoiced in the meridian of 
her glory, than the ruins of a disgusting Coli* 
seuin for the sa vage combats of wild beasts, 

I cannot, perhaps, find a better place for illus^ 
trating the striking effects of public assemblies 
in apartments erected for the purpose, wbere 
cvery art is exerted to give splendour to the 
scene, than in \Ybat I saw at an entertainment 
of the Chief Magistrate of that great city; 

We entered a magnificent hali, but which, in- 
stead of being lighted up, was in such a state 
of darkness that we cpuld scarcely discern one 
another. — I was on the point of inquiring the 
cause of this^ when in a secpnd, and without a 
hand being stretched forth, I found myself in 

the 
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th€ centre of a transcendant blaze bf lighti 
brighter than if all the whales in the South Seas 
and Greenland had been melted down înto oii 
and set fire to at my feet. — I am almost afraid 
toexpress* the similitude it suggested, and the 
sensation it produced ; though it cannot surely 
be prophane to feel the power of the Creator in 
the inventive faculties of his creatures — it ex- 
alted my mind to contemplate the astonishing 
effect of the divine word upon the universe 
throughout. its boundless extent, when God 
said — Let th£R£ be light, a^d there was 

XIGHT. 

Whether this grand discovery can be brought 
into all the uses of man, is what I had neitheî 
skill nor leisure to examine. 

I was next shewn how well they knew what 
concerts ought to be. — Music of every descrip^ 
tion seemed to have reached perfection, and its 
characters were as various, as the nations of its 
âuthors were difFerent In the softer climate9 

• it 
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it ÎS soft and voluptuoas, expressive, beyond 
description, of the passions, and the language 
of the people most happily accords with it. In 
other countrieSy where the inhabitants are more 
robust and intellectual, their music is corre- 
spondent, being animated and intensely vigb- 
rous, lifting the mind to Heaven when devotion 
is to be impressed, rousing it to battle when 
marţial ardour is to be excited, and electrifying 
the whole frame of man by the endless measures 
bf harmonious combination. Armata herself, 
though at thehead of her world, was here, 
perhaps, not pre-eminent, but her wealth and 
her commanding station collected in her capital 
all vocal and instrumental talents, leaving other 
countries, comparatively, without chord or 

VOICE. 

Being totally illiterate in music, though 
charmed by it even to rapture, I can say no 
more of it than that I sometimes imagined 
Handel himself to have been at the organ, with 
the Messiah spread out before him; and some- 
times 
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times as if Mozart, and Haydn, and Paesîello 
having charmed the sentinels of another world, 
bad come back agaln from the dead. 

i could have wished their grand theatre had 
bâen less extensive, but as it was a mixed 
amusement of spectacle^ couvcTsaXiony and 
music, there was the advantage of meeting 
every body, wîthout the probable disappoint* 
ment of missing the very people we might the 
most wish to see. — Let this theatre therefore 
stand without rival or critic, or Lord Chamber- 
kins, to disturb it ; but let no apology be 
ofFered for the absurd magnitude of their play- 
houses, which I afterwards visited. 

* • * 

The first I went to was quite as large as our 
Covent Garden or Drury Lane, a very great 
defect. — I sat in that part of the house the most 
resembling our pit or front boxes, though the 
construction seemed to be difFerent, and being 
placed as it were in the centre of vision, and 

looking 
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looking above, below, and all around me> I was^ 
deligbted to see such an imniense number of 
well-dressed happy people, of various classes and 
conditions ; but all of them obvious parts of a 
well-adjusted harmonious wholb.. Thcre was 
no tumult or disorder, which I waa told almost 
never took place but when soinething was radî- 
cally wrong. As the play advanced, I becam^ 
more sensible that ţhe golden mean of magni- 
tude had been trangressed in the formation of 
the house, because, though my imperfect acn 
quaintance with the language rendered it diffi-, 
cult to take a just nieasure of such a defect^ 
yet I wasconvinced that the more distant parts 
of the audieoce were often disappointed, by 
theîr repeated calls for that degree of silence 
which in an extensive theatre it is împossible to 
command. — The scenes were beautifully painted, 
equal in effect to our finest panoramas, the 
dresses ricb and appropriate, and the performeri, 
as far as I could form a judgment of their ta-r 
lents, were highly accomplished in their art^ 

but 
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but there was the same manifest imperfectioii ai 
in our theatres, which are much too large for 
the enjoyment of exquisite acting. 

It is not sufficient that wcş can see distinctly 
•the persons of our actors, or hear their voices, 
however clearly, when raised to their ordinary 
pitch — WC ought to be near enough to mark. 
'the effect of the pâssions, even in the most fu- 
gitive changes of expression, which cannot pos^ 
sibly be within the reach of the bulk of a Lon^ 
don audience. — If this is once felt by the 
most accomplished actor, if he cannot but 
observe that he falls short in extending the deli- 
cate touches of his art throughout so wide a 
circle, he inevitably acquires the habit of mark^ 
ing thcm more strikingly than Nature dictateş, 
which totally destroys their eiFect — But this im- 
perfection, when vision only becomes indistinct 
from distance, is much more destructive of fine 
acting if the most inward voice of the actor falls 
short of reaching the ear. — Almost all the finest 
parts of tragedy or comedy must be finished in 

tones 
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tones 90 subdued, so transient, and so delicateljr 
expressive, that to extend the voice in them 
would annihilate the scene, and the very con*- 
sciousness that its extension is necessary, dis- 
turbs and baulks the actor in the noblest exer- 
tions, and by sympathy, even in the most re- 
fined conceptions of bis art. If this great er- 
ror shall reniain uncorrected, acting will' not 
oniy be retrograde, but a taste so vicious will be 
created by it, that if in another age our Gar- 
rick, and Siddons, and Kemble, were to re-ap- 
pear amongst us, their talents might be eclipsed 
by tlie mere speaking trumpets of the stage. , 

Another cause bas long perhaps obstructed a 
more continued succession of superior actori, 
but, which, from the improved manners and 
genius of many of them, both dead and living, 
has been for some time inşensibly wearing away — 
I mean the estimation in which the stage haa 
been regarded. To secure for it a perpetuai and 
sfill increasing lustre, the road should be.open, as 
in other professions, to the most liberal consi- 

deration, 
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deration» though not to the highest cţîstinc* 
tions — nothing else can invite its professors tq 
learned andpolished educations; without which^ 
iu the superior branches of acting, there can be 
no brilliant successîon. — We might have seif* 
taught genius even from the desert, but thţ 
ordinary soil of nature must be highly dressed 
to be eminently productive, and its culture must 
be encouraged by the prices of the harvest. 
This truth is constantly exemplifîed in the Lon- 
don theatres — we have many clowns and buf- 
foons, and lower characters, most admîrably rer 
presented, because, without at all undervaluing 
the talents such imitations caii for, the moCi 
uneducated may excel in them, nay perhaps 
even excel the most; but, to fiU the higher parts of 
tragedy, where the great, the wise, and the accom- 
plished, have often to speak in the stately measure 
of sublime poetry, or, as in genteel comedy, in 
the language of the high and fashionable world, 
.classical taste and high breeding are indispensar 
ble, and which no genius can imitate, bţcausţ 
manners must be insensibly WDrkcd into the 

habit 
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habit by the same means that many have ac- 
quired them who have acquired nothing else ; 
and because, although they are nothing wben 
compared with more exalted qualificatious, yet 
people of aii descriptions must be conciliated in 
the language they have been accustonied to 
hear, and their feelings prepossessed by the same 
kind of address which wins them in ordinary 
lifc. 

To bring the stage; therefore, în England^ 
aud indeed every where else, to its proper bear* 
ings, its professors must be cherished and re-* 
spected. 

Transcendant plays, though avowedly writ* 
ten for public exhibition, and which if confîned to 
the closet would losc their highest lustje, are 
justly raiiked amongst the noblest exertions of 
human genius ; their authors when living have 
been objects of universal admiration, and^ their 
fame has become immortal ; — why then should 
nat actors, without whose aids they are compa^ 

ratively 
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ratively nothing, be trained up in corresponding 
acquirenients» and rewarded by similar applause ? 

As I had complained so niuch of neither see- 
ing nor hearing as I wished, Morven, who was 
now again my companion^ carried me the next 
day to an apartnient near the stage where all 
theşe defects were removed. — ^I was presented to 
the proprietor, who said there were all kind of 
refresfaments at my command ; he was an old 
man of the most interesting aspect, and there 
was something in his mannersfar beyond fashion 
în the benignity of his . whole d.epQrtment. — 
When the play was over, he said he would carry 
me to some favourite oiusic at another theatre, 
where I found^ to my surprize, the same accom- 
modation ; servants in waiting, and carriages to 
attend us to our houses, or wherever we chose 
to go : I accepted one of them, and, as we 
passed to a distant quarter, Morven said to me, 
^' That extraordinary person,whoseacquaintance 
you have just made, îm one of the richest men 
in Armata, but differing from many others iţ 

I the 
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the wholc character of his irtind and temper. — • 
Ho\v often do we see the most opulent, «itber im- 
providently wasting their fortunes, or sacrifîcing 
eve'ry satisfaction to increase them ! and even in 
the absence of such insane propensities, how 
ifrequently do we find them entangled through- 
out their whole lives by sensdess iashions and 
opinion^, unconnected with either bappiness or 
virtue, and dropping at last into their graves, 
weîgbed down by accumulated wealth, witfaout 
having either enjoyed it themselves or adminis*- 
tered ît to the support of others !— Of all this 
he îs the very reverse j though most intelligent 
in every branch of business, and most carefully 
precise in all its multiplied concems, he is so 
entirely removed from all thought of them when 
with his family and his frîends, thât you could 
not possibly discover he had evet spent an 
hour in such pursuits/ and his Vast fortune rolls 
on more rapidly, whilst he is spreadîngît abroaâ 

r , 

with a liberal hand for all the uses which make 
its possession a blessing arid a trust. '* It brought 
to my mind the true but singular saying of 

Solomon— * 



/ 
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Solomon— * There îs that scattereth yet în- 
' creaseth ; and there îs that wîthholdeth riidfe 
^ than enough, yet it tendeth to poverty.' 

■ ■ • ■ ş * # » 

I thougbt I had now exhausted all the social 
satîsfactions of this greăt city, when a nevr 
ivorld suddenly burst' upon me through roy in*' 
troduction to many philosophical and literary 
institutîons, of some of which I was even ad* 
mîtted a member. — In scîence, tbty said, there 
were no aliens; and it was happily remarked în 
bne of them, by a stranger from a distant 
country, that as many charîtable foundations of 
Ihe capital rejectîng local qualificatîons, ex* 
tended their benevolence to all who were îii dîs- 
tress, so her philosophical bodies would be al- 
ways ready to embrace the whole intellectual 
world. Nothing indeed ever înterested me so 
hîghly as to see, eoery where throughout Armata^ 
the vigprous and capacîous mind of man, cast- 
îng ofF all the fetters and entanglements whîch 
impede it in the search after tfuth, vindicating 
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the belief that we are formed after tbe image of 
God. 

By her astronomers, I was brought to a nearer 
and astofiishing view of the remotest plancts, 
and her naturalists amiised me with the curio- 
sities of their own ; traciog not only the familiesi 
of all apimalSy but of plants, down to the grasses 
we tread upon, in the sexual intercourses of their 
trihes: whilst others again, with a skill whiclţ 
seemed qiore like magic than ordinary science, 
were exploring the hitherto latent characteris- 
tics of inanimate matter, till all the strata of their 
globe were laid out before me, and their struc- 
tures as clearly explained as if they had been 
the work of human hands. 

To. examine the wonders which chemistry 
^nd mechanics had accompUşhed amongst them 
would almost demand the skill that gave them 
birth. — They had discovered a power I am quite 
;Qoable to de3cribe^ which, thgugh wben left at 

large 
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large insen^îbly mixes îtself with the aîr, aii'd 
scarcely lîFts a feather fn its ascent, would, when 
imprisoned, unhinge a worid for its freedom, — 
Over this subtie and almost omnipotent agent 
they had gained a coiri plete dominion, and, by 
a limited and wisely adjusted compression, to 
give it a safe direction, had obtained a momen^ 
turn for their most ponderous engînes, which 
neitber wind nor water, nor any combinations 
of matter could have produced. 

4 

May not politicians take a lesson from this? 
May they not learn from it that there is a re- 
straint of liberty, which canndt safely be îm- 
posed ;- and that man must finally be free to the 
extent at least which Heaven has appointed for 
his happiness ? — Like the constructors of those 
poverful engines^ they may give heakh and 
vigour to their governments by the honest and 
judicious restraînts of a liberal system of laws, 
but, if they tratisgress th^t just and necessâry 
dominion, human nature, like the natural ele- 
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ments I have spoken of, will open a passage for 
îtself till the iavaded equitibrium îs restored. 

In all the other branches mf knowledge I 
found this higbiy favoured island as emînently 
exaltcd; and^ on looking into the best accountş 
of other countrieSi which were. as nothing in 
the scale, I should have wondered at the phe- 
nomenon of her wisdom and greatness^ were iţ 
not clear, that when Providence appoints a nar 
tion for extraordinary duties, she must be fur- 
nishţd wiţh the means to fulfil them. — ^The tower 
wprl^d is . l6ft to the gtiidance of various hf- 
sţincts, which are sufiicient for the parts to be 
suştainedi,.and anintal^^from ageţo sţgţe, are there* 
fqrq eyeiry where the sa;n({ but Man has a nobler 
<>ffice,.and is gifted according to the work whţch 
jsiţi bâfld.r— Ţhiş was.my.clue to the biography 
pf Arniata[— ănd I thpugfat I saw, jn.a long aâd 
sbacţoivy tr^in befot^ me, ţhe tnartyrs ţo her 
^Vkfc religîon— rher patriots ex|^ ring ^ Oft /thfe 
«cafFpld and in the field for het .lawş, and 
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liberties — ^her wîse men deliberating in councils 
and courts of justice — her historians recording 
her virtues for universal example — her poets 
enshrining tbem in immortal numbers— and a 
host of heroes defendtng her against an en- 
vidus world. Estâbltsbmetits of chariţy were 
numerousy but thougb adniirable alike itk tbeir, 
objects and adnoinistrations, I paşs ţlţeni by- 
aUogetber as not within ţhe scope of iny re- 
ini^rk& — When the twin- worlds shall beconţie a» 
opea hereafter as thedoutinents of our pwn are;» 
to each other, every hespital in Armata will be 
as well known in Londou as St Luke's or Bride- 
well, and.I sbould be sorry ţo see tbe liţtlef 
pocket»bookâ of tbe year n>ade up by ^ 
piracy of niy work :-r-I have selected thef efors 
for my objects matters that are beyond j thei; 
reach. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Tke Author's Rtmarks vpon the Laws and ReUgion of Armata^ 

and upon iht Police of the Capital. 

iNow.became anxious to be acquainted. wîtb 
the general ckaracter of the Armatăn laws, 
which had acquired amongst strangers from all 
nations an unexampled reputatioti; and I had 
not long been engaged in this interesting în- 
quiry, before I could see distinctly- the cause of 
her progressive prosperi ty through so many ages, 
whiist other governments had been swept away 
in the storms of revolution. I deeply lament 
that my acquaintance with the language, thougb 
nbw amply suiBcient for the common purposes 
of a traveller, was still too imperfect for ţhe in- 
vestigation of so difficult a subject ; and that 
neither my education, nor the habits of my life 
in my own country, enabled me duly to corn- 
prehend the information I received from the 
most accomplished lawyers to whom I had the 
advantage of being introduced. I shall there- 
fore be very short — all details indeed, had I been 

competent 
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competent to eihbrace them, would have been 
besîde my jpurpose. 

' The legal constitution of Armata is of a 
most singular character ; its principal maxims, 
and even its minutest forms, having come down 
from a high antiquity, and acquired from thence 
a claim to reverence and attachment which the 
wîsest institutions very seldom obtain, wheu 
men have seen their beginnings and have known 
their authors hbwever wîse. — ^The more ancient 
of her laws are unequaDed for theîr clearness 
and precision, an excellcnce which may have 
arisen from their having been in a manner con- 
quered by her people from theîr oppressors, 
which made it necessary to secure indelibly 
the land-marks ^of popular independence ; and 
the same state of society produced other cha- 
racteristics of her jurisprudence, which remain 
to this bour, and promise to be immortal. 

The necessity of the utmost clearness in the 
records of customs and in the language of 
statutesy inculcated a corresponding strictness 

in 
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in thş judicial administratioDi so as, \n som€ 
instancesy even to produce înjustice ; an imper^ 
fection, however, not complained of by tbose 
ivho were capable of weigbing the advantages 
by which such rare evils are counterbalanced. 
But no precision in the records of customs nor 
iu the enactments of statutes^ thougb main* 
tained în judicial administration by a corre- 
sponding strictness, could have secured the liber- 
ţies of Armata, without the gband fecu* 

LIARITT TUAT RER LAWS ARE ADMINISTERED 

BY HER PEOPi*]^. — ^The rigid; adherence ţo this 
popular jurisdiction^ together with its correct 
limitation, are most striking instanees of wi$dom> 

as it was to be feared that when this only security 

• . . « •" 

had been adopted against the abuses of fixed 
magistracy it might have been carried top far> 
and that neither property nor liberty could have 
been supported, when theţe was no fixed depo- 
sitary of the rules which maintained them. 

It requires the precision of a lawyer to handle 
this subjecty and I am almost afraid ţo touch iţ» 
though the principie seems to be simple. 

The 
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•. The, rules which govern property of «cvcry 

descriptioti thrqugh all its transinissions, an<il 

which prescrtbe the forms of legal remedieş 

when it îs invaded, cannot be left to the un- 

settled judgments of the most enlightened peor 

p]e, without bringing the utmost uncertainty 

upou all inheritances and titles.^^7%e^e must 

alway^ be the subjects of written codes, or 

recorded decisîons, which learning alone can 

treasure up and apply. — ^The rights of indîvi* 

duals also, and their vindications when vîolated, 

must upon the same principles be positwely de*- 

jined; else no man could know what werţ 

his privileges, or in what manner to assert them. 

The people of Armata^ from the very earliest 

times, were a» wcll aware of this indispensable 

division between fact and law, as geographerş 

are of the line by which they divide the hemi- 

spheres of our globe, and although in veşted, în 

inany cases, with the power of deciding upon 

both, they uniformly respected the rules which 

referred the law to judicial determination^ and 

the Judges possess all the authorities for pro,- 

ţecting their legal jurisdrctions^ 

Crimes, 
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Crimes, in the same maniier, must be defined 
by positive laws, or known through ancient 
customjs which, by the force of decisions; havc 
become equally positive ; as otherwise no man 
could know what course he might justly pursue, 
or deliver himself from any snares which might 
be spread in his patb. In this most important 
branch of jurisprudence, the good sense of the 
Armatan nation may be said to be summed up. 

To the definition of crimes, whether created 
by a written code or evidenced by the recofds 
of antiquity, they adhered with the most scru* 
pulous strictness ; they suffered no ambiguities 
to prevail) and when their own securit^ was 
more emphatically at stake^ in the enactmeats 
of treasons agatnst the state^ there was even a 
curiosity în their precision j stung with the 
utmost jealousy of fixed mâgistfates, though it 
was impossible with wisdom to abrogate or 
abridge their authorities, they repeatedlyrecast 
those tremendous statutes, reprobating their 
extension by constructive judgments, and al- 
ways bringing them back, with the recorded 

disgracc 
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âisgrace of their imaders, to the vcry words 
which had been misunderstwd or overborne. 

Bat ţhough ţhe definitions of crimes are as 
much ţhe provînce of judicial learning as the 
rules which goyern property, and all civil rights, 
yeţ tfae.Aroiatans were always alive to the clear 
and vital distinction between civil and criminal 
JU8t^cţ•-^Wh^^t is a crime is a question of law ; 
but "whetker committed or not must always be a 
qUe3tîon oî fwt^ which they would never trust 
to any jiecisioa but thtir awn, nor peţmit any 
plea or ^nswer to be addressed either in form or 
aubstance but to themselves. — ^They were, frpn> 
the âiost ancient times, therefore, an integral 
part of the courts ; more independent îndeed 
tbaţ the highest judges, whose decisions mighţ 
be review^ by superior tribunals, but no tri" 
hunal cpuld ever touch xm acfaitting sentence by 
the :equ£ţU ^ the acctssed. 

This had been the lifeVblood of pubKc freedom 
tjir^ugh dl agtjŞy yeţ a fcw ye^rs had only passed 

since 
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since \t was' running out like water in Armata, 
and she was dyîng wilhout attendibg to hcr com- 
plaint. — Her Judges, following one another, had, 

* • • • 

ît seems, settled, as they called it, by a series of 

decisioDSy that writings forming an.anoinaly in 

«criminal proceedings,. were to be left to their ceh- 

sureship, and that it was for them ălone to ăedde^ 

even when no rights of indiyiduals wereaffectcd, 

in ivhat language the opinions of mankind tipm 

eoery possibk subject was to he expressed ; a&- 

«uming to themselves the sole judgmeiit of in- 

iention whilst tbey shîit tbenvselves up from all 

testîmony by which alone it could, in mofiy 

cases, be ascertained.-^— Tfiîs bllnd and- pte^- 

sumptuous pretension Was not ouly' a |)alpable 

violation of the ancient law through whî<!f|l 

• » 

every popular jurisdictian migbt in turn hâve 

been argued away, bnt gaveto the fixed tnâgis- 

trates, appoUited by the crown, the pbwer olF con- 

trouling the press, which îs but another name lor 

AN ABSOLUTE DOMINION OVER THE PEOPLE. 

The conflîcts to' resîst thb usurpati^n were 

obstinate 
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• * * 

obstinate and prdtracted, but common sense prc- 
vailed in the end^ and sophistical tionseme was 
overthrown. . 

I wBndered nuich when I heard this strânge 
history, but I have wondered much kss since I 
came home; because I never can admit that 
Armata has uiore public spirit or wisdom thaqi 
Englandy yet what at this moment is our own 
condition^ though we are in complete, unques- 
tioned possessîon of the pririlege justspoken of, 
and whîch for a season ohly she had lost ? — 
The subject îs so clear that I enter upon it 
without apprehcnsion; though I declare, upon 
my honour, that I should have known nothing 
of the law, nor ever even thought of ît, if I 
had not left my own country and visited the 
tiation I have been describîng. 

The Libel Act of Mr. Pox wîthdrew a long- 
exercised jurisdiction over the qualities of wri- 
tings upon general subjects, even from our most 
^xalted judges, not because theîr justice and in- 
dependence were then particularly suspected, but 

because 
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because it appeared to parliametit, ihat it neoer 
had been; fior reasonably could be, any part of 
the judicial office, to judge on subjects as law« 
yers where tbe law could give them no possible 
rule to go by, or to exercise a boundlats and 
dangerous dominion over the free thoughts and 
opinions of mankind, when no individual corn- 
plained that his character had been invaded. 

One would have thought it must have been 
j^eld to be a mere corollary to such a proposî- 
tion, that a jurisdiction thus taken from thţ 
superior judges could not remain with the infe- 
rior magistratesj even if it had been veşted in 
them before; and that it uever could have been 
thought just, nor in England practicable, to sti- 
mulate tbe jnost unlettered justices, without the 
aid of legal advisers, to act, perhaps . beyond 
the dictates of theîr own opinions upon questions 
which no court in England, without the con* 

currence of a jury, could decide. — One would 

« 

have thought that upon any sound construction 
of this modern statute, whatever might have 
been the practice of former times, a jurisdictîoţi 

to 
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to arrest before indictment found, must have 
been virtually abrogated) or, at alI event$, that 
Xhe people of England would not have been 
more than eoer subjected to arbitrary imprison* 
inents by the lower magistrates appointed and 
removable by the crown, after it had been de- 
clared by Parliament that it was not safe to 
confide a jurisdiction over libel, ieven to supe- 
rior and independent judges, as an abstract 
question of law. — It may be safely admitted, 
that there may be many libels so clearly xnis- 
<;^hie\^ous as to require no judicial discretion ; 
but what can that have to do with an universal 
jurisdiction over every thing that is written, 
whatever it may be ? 

In all bther criminal cases within the power 
of justices to arrest before indictment, the defi- 
nitions of the crimes imputed are legal ques- 
tibps, which a magistrate may thcrefore examine, 
and which are generally of a plain and simple 
character; but what is a libels is not now matter 
of laWy nor ieven ajact which any tribunal but 
a jury is competent to decide. — This must have 

K been 
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2>een the opînion of Parliament, when by the 
Statute of the 48th of the King, they gave to the 
justices of the King's Bench and to them onlt/^ 
a power to issue warrants after information filed 
in that court, and such must be the opinion of 
cvery man living, lawyer or no lawyer> who 
has read the speech of Earl Grey in the House 
of Lords, which, even as it is pnblished, may 
range with the most invincible arguments ever 
delivered from the bench or at the bar, and 
his opponents may well say with JEschities in 
doing justice to Demosthenes — What moutdyeu 

* 

hm)e said ifyou had heard him ! 

This power, nevertheless, still remains in Eng- 
land, and probably will for some time continue: 
but common sense, and the spirit of English 
freedom, will, in the end, be triutnphant. 

. I ought not, however, to conclude this ab*^ 
stract consideration of fixed magistracy without 
a just homage to the judges of Armata. — I 
found, from all inquiries, that they wcre w- 
snarkable, like our own, for their integrity and 

learning ; 
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htLvnmg; that the adminîstmtioa of tbe hm 
WA& beld in the hîghest revcre^^i and that np^ 
iustauce bad occurml in modern times of any 
corrupt depărtare from tbeir dutic&. — Their in-^ 
de^ndejscl^ had «xalted tbe sacred cfaaracter 
of their officei «fid had secured the con^dencd 
of the^ public. — I was presesited to tbe whok^ 
bencli, and fouiid them as fatniliarly pleasant id 
private life as thej were dignified in tbeir 
t^ibunals of justice. 

. I make bo apolcgy for this long digressioA— r 
I CQuld not possibly alter the world I ivas cast 
on, imr depart . udth tnitb fronn wbat I saw in it.; 
bttt wherever tbe occasion o^Pered, I have apr 
plied ît tbroughout, to the illiaistratian of mijr 
own country, or for the reformation of wbat 
appeared to be errors and defqcts. — IViis ^ 
the Pr-efaoe h^ spofaea for me) hais beea the 
only. object^of .my woik, and where I may be 
mistaken my motive should protect me. 

N I Jaavx the ratber ; enlarged npon thîs mo- 
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mentous subject because it is so dangerousljr 
misunderstood. — They who bold bigb tbe popu* 
Iar institutions of tbe couatry are sitpposed of 
late to be adverse to tbe monarcby, wbereas 
tbey are its only supporters : — a revolution, and 
of a very different character from tbe last, mîgbt 
be tbe probable consequence of any attempt to 
bear down the trial by juey or th£ li- 
bert y OF THE PRESS ; and wbilst tbey remain 
undisturbedy and in full action, tbe multitude 
so unjustly suspected will not only be obedient, 
but government itself inay be often saved from 
tbe fatal consequences of ignorant misrale» 
What spectacle indeed x:an be more sublime tban 
tp see a blind system of jealous and arbitrary 
dominion carried on thrdugb tbe proâigate and 
corrupting agency of spies in every part ;of 
th/e kingdom, receive as it were a death- 
BLow from twelve honest men, indifferently 
cbosen out of tbe undistinguisbed'mass of our 
people ! 

Anotber striking feature in the criminid law 

of 
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of Armata îs, that the power of accusation, in 
the highest offences, is veşted also in a popular 
tribunal, which, in ancient practice, extended 
to inferior ofFences ; but summary jurisdictions 
had for a long time been undermiuing this great 
security against oppression. — ^The creation of an 
immense revenue, and the powers necessary for 
its. coUection, had introduced a new system, 
whijch^ extending by analogy and custom to 
niany collateral cases, had greatly altered the 
condition of the Armatan people. — Their exclu- 
sive dominion pver the greatest offences remained 
inviolate, but they were subject in too many 
instances.to the jurisdiction of the lower magis- 

» 

trates, without appeal for the facts to their 
equalSf or to their superior judges for the law. 

This is an evil which in its beginning ought 
to haye been zealously opposed. — When new 
conditions of society arise in any country, the 
objects of justice cannot but multiply, and 
many changes in ancient systems mustnecessa- 

nly follow; but the utmost caution should be 
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tised to depart as little as poesibte from tbe 
principles which gave them birtb, because they 
ăre the sources of obedience and contentment — 
I thought I saw tbrougbout Armata strong 
symptoms that this salutary precautibn had been 
overlooked. 

Nothing indeed is more painful than to ob^ 
ierve the tnevitable diflSculties and dangers at- 
tendant on the most perfect institutîons, when 
cases accumulaţe, which demand new rules, and 
when the dectsiona upon the old ones are rapidly 
increasing — the scîence of jurisprudence then 
becomes abstruscly complicatcd, and the law, în- 
stead of being any longer a plain and simple 
ruleof action for the peoplct becomes .too difficult 
even for the judges to comprehend. — Expense, 
delay, and nncertainty, cannot but follow in 
propdrtion, till the courts, which should be looked 
np to as sanctuarieSj are beheld only with a salu* 
tary^ear. 

I cannot perhaps better describe tbe extent 

to 
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to which their decisions and statutes had mulţi- 
plied, than by relating an anecdote which, 
though it diverted me as a stranger, ought to 
be matter of painful consideration in Armata 
both for government and people« 

Being much deligbted, âs I could not but be, 
with au outline of the law, so beautifuUy sim- 
ple, I expressed to my learned conductor the 
strongest deşire to see the book in which their 
decisions and statutes were compiled and regis- 
tered for public instruction and the administra- 
tion of justice. — He smiled *oery significantly^ 
saying he would carry me to where my curiosity 
should be indulged, and, in a few minutes after- 
wards, we arrived at a house, from whence I 
cxpected to carry bome, under my arm, the 
mlume I had been promised : — it was one of 
the great Ubraries of the country, being the 
proper ty of a nobleman, in whose family books 
had been aceumulating for centuries, and who 
preserved them in the utmost regularity and 
order. 

K 4 We 
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We were shewn into a spaciou$ apartment^: 
handsotnely fitted up and provided with.ladders, 
such as are comtnon în England, for reachtng 
their highest orders. — I was greatly struck with 
the immense number of volumes, in the view of 
whîch, however, my learned conductor inter- 
rupted me, by saying, that, as our time was 
limited, we must not waste it in one part of the 
library, as it was divided into difFerent cham- 
bers, in which the books were classed according 
to their subjects. — I was surprized at this, and 
told him, that though England was more fa- 
mous for literature of every character and 
description than any nation of our world, yet 
I had conceived the hali we were leaving con- 
tained the whole collection. ** The whole col- 
lection !" he re-echoed with the utniost seeming 
amazement — ** why, my dcarstranger, they are 
only his Law-books." " What do you mean ?*' 
I answered, with equal surprize on my part, as the 
reader may well believe— -" what law-books ? 
Have you Communications then with the planetş 
and fixed stars, and made a digest of all their 

institutions ?" 
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înstitutîons ?" •* Oh, no," he saîd, " they arc 
only boqks of very local jurisdictîon — they are^ 
ai^r ozon laws only. — ^Those on your right 
hand,'' pointingas far as we could see, *' are 
cur decisions — and those on your left are our 
statutes.'' I stood silent for a while, and thea 
broke out with an astonishment I could not con- 
ceal — " If this be really so, how are your peo- 
ple to know by what rules they are to govem 
themselves, what duties they are to perform, or. 
how to avoid the penalties annexed to disobe- 
dience ?" " Nothîng so easy," replied my 
learned conductor; " Nothing in either of our 
worlds so perfectiy plain and simple," laying his 
hand, at the same time, on what seemed to cor- 
respond with some of the indexes« in our own 
books — " what shall I find for you? — I will 
turn to it in a second." — " Turn then," I said, 
" to your law for preventing înfection from the 
plăgue." — For I had been told they had regula- 
tions for quarantine. '* Here ît is," said the Ar- 
matan counsellor, as he read the title ; but he 
had not proceeded ten Hneş in the enacting part 

when 
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when we found it principally related to the 
smuggliog of chew-chum, a leaf resembling 
our tobacco. ^^ Oh," said he, on my laughiog 
at the discordancy, '^ this is a mere mistake, 
depend upon it, some mîsprinting — let me tura 
to another." " Well then," I said, " find me the 
law which regulates your marriages ;" which he 
turned up accordingly in a moment, and read 
its tîtle with an air of triumph ; but he had 
not . read far, when we found it mostly related 
to horned cattle — he was now rather discon- 
certed, when I laughed, and said to him, '* Oh, 
this can only be a misprînting^try something 
else — let me see the act which regulates the 
functions of your bishops and clergy/' " That 
I can do," he replied ; *' it is now," he said, 
" before you," as he read the title ; but there 
was little in the body of it, except as to passing 
women with child of bastard s to thetr proper 
parishes, as we at least should caii them. It 
was now my turn to triumph, and I could 
not help exclaiming, " You have found it, 
at last, have you ? — ^your women I hope doa't 

swear 
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swear tbeir bastards to your bishops and dergy ? 
I will now positively give you but one chance 
more, and you must find me at once sometbing 
consistent, or I will go back again to England 
and send over Lord Stanbope to thump you" — 
Alas ! I little tbougbt bow soon he was to be lost 
to ourselves ! 

He now turned, by my deşire, and as bis last 
effort, to an act against bribery and corruption, 
the title of whicb he was not long in .finding, 
but so little was tbe concordance of the enact^ 
ment th^ty on the coiitrary, it only continued 
and secured the constitutions of tbeir rotte» 
boroughs. 

As he wcnt on, referring to the decîsions of 
theîr courts, he was frequently in the same 
manner most sorely puzzled — Sometimes hc 
found a case seitled, and told mc it wa& un- 
doubtedlaw; but on looking farther, he of ten in-* 
formed me that it had been afterwards settled tke 
other way, and in a subsequent volume, which he 

turned 
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turned to; he frcquently discovercd that thc 
last decision was clogged with exceptions whicb 
supported neitheVy but that, by still looking on- 
ward, be could shew me how it was settled at 
last ; — he accordingly found some of his cases, 
but they bad many times stood over for another 
argument, and had neoer been decided. 

In this way he went on, until he was driven 
in.the end to admit, that if a young man were 
to begin to read all the books of tbeir laws, 
written and unwritten, public and private, on 
his fîrst entering tbeir courts, he would be super* 
annuated before he got through tbem. 

I confess I rctired from this scene sevcrely 
mortified, because no words can convey an idea 
of the extreme wisdom of tbeir whole constitu*- 
tton ; and I cannot bere help imploring the par-^ 
liament of. my own country to guard agf^ipşt 
this wor6t of evils,. before it reaches, as in Ar- 
mata, to such a dreadful extent, that time 
▲xoxE, without either errors or abuses, must 

destroy 
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destroy all tbe simplicity of our venerabie con«< 
stitution. 

I am aware it must be a Master's hand 
that touches such a string. — It would be 
most difRcult to make a dictionary of final 
decisions, abrogating all those upon which they 
were founded; because it would cast into tbe 
shade tbe history and prpgress of tbe law wliicb 
preserves and consecrates its cbaracter; yet I 
still think that means might be found, by tbe 
aid of Parliament, to simplify its practice, 
leaving tbe ancient books as tbe fountains of 
more modern judgments, wbicb, like statute^ 
aiigbt give tbe rule until repealed* 

In carrying jsucb a syşjtem into effect^ tb$ 
ianguage of decisions ought of course, not ecen 
in a leiter, to be toucbed^ as it would be tbţ 
parenţt of new Utigations; but the decmons 
themsekfes migbt be sanctioned, so as to prevent 
all resort to otbers more ancienţ^ 3but out by 

tbe 
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the adoption of those that might be sdected a* 



law. 



I am not prepared to say that soch a ^an is 
tafely practicabie, but the proper question for 
the legislatura ought Io be, Is it absalutely im- 
practkable and impossibk ? because, whcn «uch 
increasing and ruinous mischiefs are în tbe other 
scale, every eiFort ought to be made to suppresd 
them. 

My bwn opinion is, that though ndghiy d^- 
cultks are in the way^ the attempt, in 4^me modt 
or other, under the sanction of the judges, ought 
to be made ; and my confidence ia the result is 
founded upon the immense care and learning 
which distinguish tbe modem decisioBS of our 
couTts; and becanse almost aii the subjects 
^hich the lawrs hav€ to deal with, not oniy 
come round again in a veiy Few' years, but ia 
a country which has reacfaed its snmmit would 
be less likely to fluctuate, than when it was pfb- 

gressive, 
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gressive, as in former tîmes. — ^Why then mîght 
not the best materials in our later reports, 
though not establtshed as conclusive, be held 
by the profession. to be the ordcr of the day, 
and allother arguments be excluded or abridged ? 
— I am informed indeed by eminent lawyers, 
that absolute necessity \% working this effeet, 
but some authorised system is still wanting to 
give it continuity and force. 

I need hardly conclude by saying that the 
judgments to be thus selected, must be such m 
4re beyond all question, and which could not be 
reversed or shaken without bringing conftision 
upon the law. 

For the reasons I have alrcady advcrted to, it 
would be most difficult and dangerous to recast 
Qur statute law, or even to simplify and con«- 
dense it by enactments, because no care in their 
language could prevent disputes upon their con- 
4tructions, whilst those that were abrogated had 
finally received them în the courts. — Perhaps, 

therefore, 
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therefore, the utmost that can be safely accom- 
plished, iş most carefully to class and digest our 
written laws, but without alterations, and to dis- 
courage as niuch as possible that rage for legisla- 
Hon vvhich an eminent advocate, now dead, used 
to consider as an increasing disease, saying — 
** that no man in his time could sleep in his bed 
without tinkering at some act of parliament.''*"^ 
Yet bere again the same question ought to bc 
put to the legislature, and be patiently and 
anxiously considered — îs it certainly impracti^ 
cable to go farther with safetjfy in our escape 
from the gulph that îs hourly widening to swaU 
iow jus up ? 

On examining the civil branch of Armatan 
jurisprudence, I was equally impressed with the 

* From aii accounts of this excellent and interesting person, 
I deeply lament that I did not know hîm. — He was universally 
beloved in the profession of the law, and I cannot give a 
stronger instance of it than that I have seen a bag which he 
gave many years ago to a young barrister, for whom he had a 
great friendship, who literaJly wore it to rags in the court% 
and whom I once heard say, that he would not sell even the 
iattered remnant of it for âve hundred pounds. 

strong 
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atrong întellectual powers of this hîghly gifted 
race of men, and in nothing more than in the 
dexterous mode of liberalising their decisions, 
by the equitable aids of a distinct court^ a ţhing 
iitterly unknown in any other country of their 
worid, 

I have already observed, that the jurisdictions 
and forms of their tribunals were derived from 
the most ancient customs ; that their whole iaw 
was remarkable for its precision ; and that the 
liberty and property of the nation were deeply 
involved in the preservation of that stubboru 
strictness. — It is obvious that such a code 
could not be safely engraftcd on.- — It mîghl have 
been hazardous in the extreme to obliterate the 
very characteristic of so admirablea system, by 
making it necessary for judges to supply, by 
constructive judgnients, any defects which ap* 
peared in the application of very ancient ruleg 
to the complicated concems of a great empire, 
extendingt or rather originating an enriching 
commerce, which giv^s an infinite variety to the 

I. trans* 
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ttansactions of mankind.— The necessity of such 
constructions, by unsettling the principles and 
practice of the law, might not only have afFected 
the security of property, but what would bave 
been far worse, might have »apped the very 
foundatians of public freedom, by extending 
their influence to the administration of criminal 
justice. 

. When equitable consideratîons, therefore, be* 
came indispensable, even beyond the natural 
equity coitiprehended in the most positive laws, 
it was fit that they should be confided to a 
separate tribunal ; and this tiew system, like tbc 
old One, to which it came in aid, was -not enacted 
by any statutes, but grew up in the very teeth 
of them,' and for a season even of the legisla* 
tureitself; forcîng, or rather stealing its way^ 
until it settled at last in the very statioâ Avhere 
it was wise it should remain ; becoming an 
useful auxiliary, equally precise and certaîn as 
that whose precision it preserved. — There is an 
ânalogy^ perhaps, between tbe cleofieuls of tht 

saturai 
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natural and civil world — ^There 18 a poînt wherc 
the jirst are absolutely at rest, and thâ second 
as nearly so as the conditioh of human affairs 
will admit. 

I was most curious to arrive at some under- 
standing of the principles which governcd thîs 
extraordinar}' court; but I mîght have long 
remained without a clue to it, but for a small 
booky not much largcr than a Court Kalendar, 
tfae work, as I was told, of a most learned man,' 
which gave me all the heads of it în a manner 
so brief and yet so luminous, that I shall trans- 
late them into English, that the people of Eng- 
land may feel the duty of perpetually watching 
over all theirinestimableinstitutions, to prevent 
their becomihg useless, and even mischievous, 
by a departure from their original designs. 

The jurisdictîoD of this high court, accordîng 
to the great authority above alluded to^ became 
necessary : — 

L S Ist, 
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Iflt, When the principles of the law by which 
the ordinary courts ivere guided gave a rtght, 
but whcre their powers (for the reasons I hcpoc 
adverted to) were not sufficient to afFord a com^ 
plete reraedy, 

2dly, Where the courts of ordinary juris* 
dictîon were made instruments of injustice. 

3dly, Where they gave no rigkt, but where, 
upon the principles of universal justice, the in- 
terference of the judicial power became neces- 
sary to prevent a wrong, when positive law was 
silent. 

4thly, To remove impediments to the fair de- 
cision of a question in other courts* 

5thly, To provide for the safety of property 
in dispute, pending a litigation in the ordinary 
courts. 

6thly, 
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(5thly, To prevent the assertîon of doubtful 
rîghts în a manner which mîght be productive 
of irreparable injury. 

7thly, To prevent înjury to a thîrd person by 
the doubtful titie of others. 

8thly, To put a bound to vexatious and op- 
pressive lîtigatîon. 

9thly, To compel a discovery, which was be- 
yond the customary powers of other courts. 

lOthly, To preserve testîmony. 

Ţhese short and simple outiines were after- 
wards, even in this small volume, sq clearly, yet 
so amply filled up, that I was told by the most 
eminent lawyers that none of the proper objepts 
of this court's jurîsdictîon were omitted, and 
that a man of şound understanding, who had 
acquired a legal apprehension by ordinary study 

L 3 apd 
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and practice, could hardly mîss his way in their 
application. 

I cannot perhaps better illustrate those sepa- 
rate jurisdictions, than by selecting an instance 
of one of the highest of tbem, to vindicate the 
principie which seemed almost to govern tbem 
all, — Having carefully read tbe little book, apd 
having found tbat tbere existed a power in this 
higb forum to prevent a nian from proceedingin 
a court of law, if it could be shewn that hc 
contemplated injustice, and even to make bim 
abandon the fruit of tbe most unimpeacbable 
judgment, if obtained tbrougb fraud, I asked how 
sucb an interference could be necessary ; as in 
botb cases tbe lower courts tbemselves mis:ht do 
equal justice — in ihe Jirst, by repelling thefraud 
contemplaţedi by its own decisions ; and in tbe 
second, by reversing its own judgment, if its. 
justice had been surprized; and tbat, in both 
ÎDstances, the same evidence which would war- 
rant the interference of an eqiiitable tribunal, 
ougţit equally to defeat ţhe action ia a court of 

law; 
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law; but the answer I rcceived convînced itie I 

was mistaken, as such a course would be de- 

- stmctive of âll the certainty I had so much ad- 

inired : The frauds might be of a character 

Avhich the courts, in other times, had not em- 

braced în their recorded proceedings, and the 

judges must either have made new laws by their 

judgoients, instead of administering the old 

ones, or have abandoned the principles of jas- 

tîce ; and the cases might not be such as to have 

admitted, eoen in future^ of practîcable cor- 

rections by stătu tes. — In the same manner, the 

reversal of decisîons, by the very tribunals 

which had pronounced them, must have led to 

endiess dUsatisfactions and appeals. In pursu- 

ing thîs enlightened jurisdiction through all its 

parts, as far as an unlettered stranger could 

cx>mpreh€nd it> I found it to be justified through- 

out.-^I was fiUed with adiniration of the wis- 

-dom which had reared iţ up, and was convinced 

that, but for an accident which I hasten to 

rielate, the civil jurisdictions of Armata would 

. hme been as perfect as her criminal «la w. 

L 4 The 
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Tlie ancîent rule» which gaverned the tenurcs 
of lands, and the forms of asserting inheritances, 
were most curiously precise, and all convey- 
ances of property were equally remarkable for 
theîr brevity and clearness; evidenced besides 
by the public deliv^ry of possession which al- 
ways attended them ; but the singular and fatal 
occurrence, which I have just promised an ac- 
count ofy wrought a total and sudden change in 
this simple and venerable system.-^The clergy, 
who, in the infancy of letters, were by far the 
most learned amongst the people, had been 
long availing themselves of the superstitions of 
darker times, to draw to themselves the posses- 
sion of the richest domains in various parts of 
the country, and, to give şecrecy io suoh trans- 
actions, (as they were all prohibited,) public cou- 
veyances were not taken from the dupes of their 
hypocris}^ who only bound themselvps to permit 
the use and enjoyment to belong to those reli- 
gious bodies ; but the heads of them contrived 
to seat themselves in this high court, where tbcy 
compelled the execution by their own decrees, 

though 
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though they were not only voîd of all legal sd- 
lemnity, but were in âontempt of positive law. 

Thîs dangerous system of fraud was carried 

at last to such a height, that the great council 

of Armata resolved to put an end to it ; and 

the manner they set about its destruction was 

just what might have been expected from the 

sagacitjf and shrervdness so vîsible in all theix 

iostitutions. — ^They said by a statute, in a few 

plain wordsy that whoever had the use of land 

should be taken to be the legal proprietor, and 

having before prohibited the clergy from re- 

ceiving conveyances, no other path was open to 

them : without the uşe they had nothing ; and 

the use now becoming the land itself, they 

could no longer hold it — thus thefoxes' holes 

toere completei]/ earthed up. Now comes the 

extraordînary matter — which, as I could hardly 

myself believe when I heard it, I am almost 

afraid to be a suitor for belief from others ; I 

can only promise to reiate what I was told, 

though I cannot be confident I understood it. — 

When 
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Whea the abovc-tnentioned foxes came to thâr 
holes, and found tjie trick that had been played 
upon them, they fell upon this notable contri- 
vance. — If pious A. possessed of land, had 
n&w given to clerical B. the use of it; such 
use could no longer have been available, because 
the u$t having, by the necio /«a;, become the 
land itself^ clerical B. could not bold it ; to 
avoid this awkward consequence, the}'^ settlcd 
that the clerical fox, who was to enjoy the land, 
should go down one 6tep in the alphabet and 
become C. and that pious A. should find some 
nominal B,, or any son of a B,, to give the usc 
to, which of course made this B., or this son of 
a B., the legal propriei or ^ but who, it was set- 
tled in this court, was only to bold it to the «sfe 
of the same fox, n&w clerical C. 

When this most manifest and impudent shuffie 
was brought before the judges of Armata, it 
was of course expected that an instant €Eid 
would have been put to it ; because the very 
object of the new law being that whoever had 
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the use andenjayment ofland^ should be held to* 
be the legal ozvner, it must be evident not merely 
to a lawyer, but to any shoe-black in an 
English alley, that if instead of sending down 
clerical B. to be clerical C. he bad run the 
gauntlet through twenty alpbabets, tbe use still 
pursuing him and becomîng always the land 
itself, he could not possibly bold it. But the 
Judges of Armata, though profoundly learned în 
their general adminîstration, unluckily thought 
otherwise, and pronounced that clerical C. had 
a good titie, inasmuch as they could not go 
beyond B. who had the first use, nor carry on 
farther the end and object of the statute, by 
adjudging that the second use was still the land 
itself as much as if it had been the first. I can 
no otherwise account for this astonishing judg- 
ment except by what we frequently observe in 
one of the wisest and bravest of animals, who 
will. in general advance against a cannon, yet 
who, in one of our lanes such as in Kensington 
orKnightsbridge, with nothing but shrubs and 
flowers all around him, will suddenly stand stock 

still, 
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still, startled at something or other, but without 
either himself or his rider knowing what tbe 
devii it can be. — In such conjunctures there is 
no remedy but tbe spur, wbicb is, bowever, by 
no means a sure one^ as riders bave been thrown. 
— Now tbis is no simile, but tbe very case îtself : 
Not a peg would tbe judges move, and tbe 
great council being some bow afraid to spur 
tbem, tbeir judgment was neitber feversed in 
tbe supreme tribunal, nor a new law passed to 
foUow on ţbe use tbrougb all its windings, so as 
still to make it tbe land itself. Tbe conse* 
quence requireş no lawyefs skill to point out. — 
Tbe evil intended to be beat down continued, 
and tbe jurisdiction of tbe courts of law over 
tbe landed territory of Armata was at an end 
for ever. From tbat period, almost all tbe 
estates tbrougbout tbat great country were con- 
veyed to second uses upon tbe ingenious 
model of clerical C. wbicb even after tbe clergy 
had no longer any interest in tbe contrivances, 
remained tbe almost universal mode of settling 
property — tbe legal proprietor in tbe land 

4 
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being nothing more than a chaîr în a coxintry 
dance, the înterest vestîng in another^ subject 
only to the jurisdiction of the court I havt 
described. 

The efFects of this unesampled reoolution Vrere 
most disastrous^-^Instead of the short and 
3Împle deeds of ancient times, with the clear 
and cheap evidence of puhlic possession^ a new 
system of conveyancing arose, which has ever 
since involved titles to^land in the most expen- 
sive and perplexing intricacies, no nian in Ar- 
mata not a lawyer having the least guess at the 
tenure of his estate, and even a large class of 
lawyers themselves existing upon their contro* 
vcrsies with each other, which, with the most 
honâst disposition to finish them, become darker 
the more they are brought to light — the 
venerable judges of the law having no more 
jurisdiction over them than the keepcr of the 
wild beasts at the Tower has a rîght, ex officio, 
to sit in parliament; or as a privy counsellor to 
the King. 

On 
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On couversing with the most learaed men, I 
foutid that this strânge emancipation of real 
propcrty from the dominion of the ancient 
courts to this more modern tribunal, was not 
merely a change of one jurisdiction for another 
of the same character, but as entire an alteration 
of the whole system of the law as could possiblj 
exist in countries the most remotely separated, 
depriving the subject of the most valuable 
part of the legal constitutiou ; the forms of this 
court excluding oral testimony, and requiring 
that not only the pleadings and answers of the 
parties, but all the facts, however numerous the 
witnesses or however voluminous their testi- 
mony, shouid be reduced into writing, at an 
expense quite ruinous, and creating a delay 
destructive of the ends of justice. 

I found moreover, that this dominion over land 
and over personal contracts so connected with 
ît as to be quite inseparable, was in itself more 
than sufficient to occupy the whole time of any 
single judge, or even of twelve if they sat sepa- 
ra tely, 
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rately, and that its equitable aid to tbe other 
courts, which was its real and admirable pro- 
YÎnce in the legal constitution, was completely 
overshadowed and almost swallowed up by this 
ill-omened jurisdiction. — Unskilled indeed as I 
was in such subjects, I could see most plainly 
that if the powers of this high court, as they 
are marked out in the masterly sketch before the 
reader, could have been made its ^olejurisdiction, 
c^nstantly applied to assist the other courts^ 
as must have been originali]/ intended ; and if^ 
as far as facts were concerned, the practice could 
have been assimilated to that of their other 
courts, by the admission of parole evidence, the 
justice of Armata would have been perfect. 

But this unprincipled jurisdiction over landed 
property, whoUy unconnected with its equitable 
office, was not the only obstruction which I 
found that the most indefatigable judge of this 
lnîgb court had to contend with* — Many other 
jurisdictions, never dreamed of in former times 
but which had ariseti out of new conditions of 
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socîety, were heaped without measure or mcrcy 
upon his devoted head. — Whenever, indeed, any 
new subject of judicature started up, no matter 
from whence it came or to what it properly be- 
longedy and for wbicb tbe legislatura was at 
fault for a forum, it was sure to be cast upon 
tbe beap — Like Milton's Limbo of Vanity, every 
thing tbat went wrong in tbe world was sure 
to be found bere; and to swell tbe confusion, 
lunatics, mendicants, and bankrupts, even all 
tbe cbildren of tbe kingdom were perpetuai ly 
dancing around him — and as îf all this was 
not sufficient occupation, it was found out be- 
sides tbat be ougbt to be placed as a legislative 
president in tbe bigbest council, wbere afler 
having bad bis mind and body worn down 
by his judicial functions, he was compelied 
to sit and listen to all tbat tbe most unex* 
hausted bad to say. — I bad a curiosity to sec 
tbis great magistrate, and tbougbt it no 
small one to see tbat be was alive, — He was a 
most able and agreeable man ; by all accounts 
dedply learned în every branch of tbe law, 

trem- 
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Ynost unwearied în the discharge of his multU 
plied and momentous trusts. — I asked him how 
he could possibly exist in such a scene, as I 
faave described: he laughed and said to me; 
<< You may go and ask the first salamander you 
meet, bow he lives in the fire ? I have been 
here all my life.'' 

I found that this grcat Gotirt had another 
Judge who sat separately, a person of . greaţ 
leaTning and dqquence, and that on accounţ 
of the evîls I have been des^ibing, they. had 
^ately recourse tq another ; but, for my own part^ 
I could see enough to be quite sure that if aa 
many more were added to them as there are 
Martello towers upon our coast of Sussex, it 
would bejust such a reforna injudicature^as the 
othera were in war. — ^The delay$ are inseparable 
from that JS^ie/of jurisdictions I bave described, 
and from a system of conveyancing, commencs 
ing, . as the reader must have. seen, Jn fraud and 
Tapacity^ but whicb^ being afterwards.sanction^d 
i : M by 
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hy general practice^ became aliuost the cdoimo^ 
assurance of that realm, and from ita yery natura 
the parent of expenses to an intolerable.extent— * 
all persons who can in any way be affected in 
their property or interests must invariably be 
made parties to any proceedings in this co'urt, 
because its decrees are universally conclusive» 
and of course if any of them die, the suit may.he 
said to die along with them ; so that in cases of 
great value, vhere there arc. ofben many .cdm- 
plainants, and great numbers impleaded, tl^ 
cause is perhaps laid out a corpse once a montby 
nntil after a decent time for interment, at .whicb 
the Commissioners of Stamps, like ^our «undeir 
takers, are sure to be constant attendantst— the 
heirs or otber representatives succeed to the. de- 
funct Upon the record — and if theb sbeip were 
tiot as prolific aud as sliort-lived . as pur awn^ k 
would be impossible to find a succession . of 
parchment for their records.. Itis no.wondei; 
therefore, that cpmplaints ar6 pften.Ioudly 
beard, and many have- reason tocomplain, but 
necer of the Judges, and very seldom.of ţhe 

professors 
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professQfs of the law i—^As weM indeed mîght a* 
traveUer iti' our York waggon complaiti of thcf 
driver for not owrtaking the mail; — hut ii 
appeared, from allmy jnquirîes, that ît was' 
much too easy, withvut proper securitiesj ia 
institute complaint» in this court — ^The Romans 
punished their criminals by throwing tbem over 
fhe Tarpeîan Tock, but the punishment was in 
the hands of the w^^i^^r^^e^, whtTt?L% any man 
în Armata may throw his neîghbour dver thîs 
towet of Babei, M'hich differs only frbm the 
Roman precipice în this, that the victim seldoni 

reaches the bottom. 

• • • , , » ...... 

I shall c6nclude thcsubject by a curious spe- 
cimen of Armatan conveyancing, which I litc- 
rally was wîtness to myself, and to which indeed 
I was a party, before its mysteries were known 
to me. 

As I was sîtting at dinner with Morven and 
â large ' company, a coach suddenly drove up 
fo the door^ when the peraon it belonged to 

M â coming 
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oomiag' tip to me with greăt seeming 5âtis-; 
faction said — '^ I am delighted to have fouod 
ypu at last, as I am borfowing money upon mj 
estate^ and could not have touched a mite if l 
bad missed you." I was almost struck dumb 
with astonishmenty and could not guess what 
he meant, until he told me I was the legal 
proprietor of his whole estate^ and tbat I must 
therefore convey it to the lender of the nioney* 
-^" Good God, Sir," I answered^ " you must 
jnîstake me for some other person, as I do noţ 
remember evcr to have seen you in my life."— 
" Oh yes, you have," said Mprven, •* he dincd 
with you at my house soon after you were ship- 
wrecked, and I remember he then said, it would 
be a pleasant thing to make such a use of SQ 
extraqrdinary a stranger." — I was now^ of course^ 
obliged to say, that under Morven's guidance I 
was at his command, tbough I could not corn? 
prehend what was intended» — ^The coach was 
snow emptied'out, when I signed my name, I 
Jbelxevt twenty times', \ipoa different writîngs> 

,which of course I could not read^ and theţ 

made 
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ihade my bow to him, heartily glad td geţ away ;: 
but Morven stopped me by sayîag, that I must - 
wait untll the boot was unloaded, as th^ deeds' 
disposed of had all been in the body of the 
<^ach, and I was detained above half an hour^ 
Jonger. — I found afterwards, uponînquiry, that- 
I stood in the place of notninal B.and waspro^^ 
prietor in law to this troublesome man'3 use* 

' There is yet another evîl whîch visîts, or 
rather overwhclms, all their jurisdîctions, though 
it bears the heaviest when landed property is in 
question, but it extends to the proceedings of> 
all courts, arftr t6 almost all the transactions of 
mankînd.— Upon every page of their voluminousk 
mass of records, and evidence, and process,- 
which jf set fire to in Armata, though but a' 
speck upon that planet, might not only bc see» 
from our earth, but perhaps be viewed withr 
alarm as a cornet by all worlds- — Yes — upoi» 
every page of all this accutnulătion of. wrîting^ 
there must be a miniature impression of theip 
Xîng ; without which no suitor caii be heard; 

i^ S nor 
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XK>|r e eyllable pf testimopy be read beforţţb^ 
Judge ;' aud they ^ometimes.exeeed the yalue of 
tbe subjejQts yn contest, wbioh are abandoned, of 
cours^,, to âny knave who cftay be in possession— 
They are not poUtical contri vauce^ to excite a\ve, 
and reverencc for the Soyereign, but have beea 
resorted to for revenue, and threaten in the end 
to destroy all the benefits of courts of justicţ/ 

I never was raore afFected thân when I saw 
the yirtue and wisdoin of so many ages thus 
shamefi^lly.overthrown by the mad profusion o^ 
spendthrift governments \n very modern times.. 
I had ţhought it worth all tbe ^erils I had 
encountered, ţq be present in their ordinary 
courts; I had visited them almost daily, and it 
vas more like enchantment than the imperfect 
condition of human affairs, to witness the dis- 
patch and unerriug justice with which the most 
complicated concerns were disentangled and 
decid^d ; but after this sad comniunicatioo» 
tbeir tribunals s^ppeared to ine like painted sepul^ 

dires.r— I fi>und that little was left for tbe 

suitors 
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snitol-s -wlio: sucoeededy and the unsuccessfub 
were often uâdonej nay, sometimes all of them 
together, and the lawyers whom they em- 
ploy ed— bf which I saw ai most notable înstance, 
in the prison of the principal court, which I was. 
carried âs a curiosity to see. 

In pas$ing through the rooms of the prisoners, 
we observed four persons who were playîng at 
cârds together, when my conductor, who was. 
ştiu the same eminent advocate, desired me to. 
stop and observe^ them—" That first," he said,. 
(pointing to tl^ man nearest us,) " is an honest 
baker Wîth a large family, who brought a suit 
^gainst bis partner at the table, to recover abouţ 
twenty poundş of ,your money for bread that 
he had sold hîm ; but for which the other, who 
is a carp<enter, couid not pay, having a large 
family also, and his taxes to government in 
arrear, for which his little effects had been sold, 
—The baker prevailed in, his suit, but the 
ptctures of the sovereign, and the expenses of 
the pTOceeding, heybni what he Couldcharge to 

M 4 his 
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kis opponentj would hâve left him but little t6 
receive, even if the carpenter could havepaid; 
but receiving nbthing at aii, he took him to 
prison for the debt, wbîch was swelled by tbc 
expenses to more than double the sum. — But 
the poor baker, thus receiving nothing from his 
prisoner, and not being able to pay his attorney 
for the proceedings and the portraits^^ he was 
sued himselfy and wâs sooii taken to prison 
also, and the plaintiff and defendant now sit 
bpposite. — But the attorney was just in the 
same condition as his client, whom he had sued; 
2ts, by getting nothing from the baker, he 
was unable to pay fot the portraîts which the 
paper-merchant had sold him, and he was sued 
and carried to prison himself, where he met with 
the gentleman who is now Aw partner, viz. the 
attorney for the carpenter, he having beeti sued 
for the portraits also, which he had bougbt for 
the carpenter's defence — ^and being cast into the 
same prison the gaoler has got the whole c<«?eyi— 

» 

They have not amongst them alI the smailest 
^coin in circulation, yet they are as eager ât 

their 
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theîr gatne'as îf the fate of the uni verse was at 
stake on every cârd ; and they pây one another 
with slips of paper, which they pleasantly 
enough caii exchequer bills, as they are to be 
paid only by similar slîps of paper when they 
become due." — î never witnessed such a scene. -h- 
It was inhuman to laugh as I did, but it would 
have been more than human to resist. — I wish 
tbat high couucils of state, when a qiiarrel 
is engenderîng between nations, and peace or 
war are in the balance, woulda little more con-? 
sîder the consequences before the die is cast; las 
'nothidg short of invasion and conquest can in^^ 
ilîct upon a nation &o severe an eviLas a? de* 
*vouring taxation, . which fastens upon all the 
springs of life. — But no revenue shoiild ever ap- 
proach the sanctuaries of justice, to drive their 
rvotaries into dungeons, whilst luxury can shew 
iherself in the streets. 

4 

When from this pressure of taxation, and the 
,entanglements of forms too technical and expeiv- 
•jsive, the law.had ceased to be a plain and simple 
;. remedy 
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I 

temedy.for the recovery of debts, the admibis^ 
tration of jnstic^,from no fdults ^its awn^ b^* 
came unpppnlar, and ihany reformers «tarted upK 
Teiiiţ>orary expedienta were firat resorted to-^ 
The: public coiracUs frequeatly tbrdMriîig opeu 
tbe g^tes: of tbe . prisons throughdut the whole 
coantry; bikt sucb acts of necessity: prodaced 
as .maivy sufferings as tbey redressed; — ^thcy 
coald.reach only those who werc iii custody 
vfaen they passedy but could take no account 
of many mere who were subject torimprison- 
ment by the insolvency of thetr debtors who 
wer« set free, and thus the rmoed creditors oi 
redeemed prisoners soon^ took diesr places, 
without any hope of redemption, until the 
intervals between sach stătu tes liad passed 
away. — ^This was a system of manifest injustice; 
yet such is the danger x>f meddlmg! with old 
establishments, however imperfect, tbat although 
many able and benevolent statesmen clubbed all 
tfaeir talents forâts reformationi theirnewlaw, 
«ven in its infancy, is more destrnctive of credit, 
amd more injurioos to botfa delrtors and credit- 
or* 
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ol^ thftrt the old one which thcly.undertook to» 
rreforni. . 

The principie was to substitute a cession of 

property for the imprisonment of debtors ; but 

the creditor, before he pan enforce . it, must 

establjsh his debt în the superior courts, by 

the same dilatory process, and uQder allthe 

pressure of revenue, as if he were still ta 

bave the wltimate fruit of, it under the ancient 

judgments and exQcutions. — He.may now, as; 

formerly, deprive any person . of his liberty 

-whom he chuses to caii his debtor, even be« 

fore he îs poşsessed of j^ny judicial confirma- 

ţîon of his d^mand ; yet he has no sooner ob- 

talned judgment agăinst him, by a tedious suit, 

and at an expense in many caşes heyond ther 

amourit of the debt, than the prison.doors fly> 

opien, and the debtor, as if the prpof of the 

debt . entitled him to freedom froni the corisc-- 

quences,.has now only ţox)ffer what he has, or 

tosay that he has nothing; and thus, ^ after all 

tbe <!:ost and delay of a soleinn process, the.cre^ 

di tor 
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ditor who sued him has oniy an equal claim wîth 
others who were at no expense at alt, and evcn- 
with collusive claimants, set up by the debtor, 
to cover sudh property as could nat with safety 
be concealed. — Surely such a sy stern is not; 
merely defective, but is a dangerous nuisance. 

If the cession of property be adopted as 
a general rule, it should not be left to the 
option of the debior only, at the conclusion of 
a regular suit, but the creditor ougbt to have 
his electîon also from the beginningy B.nd by the 
same summaryforms as the debtor may resort to 
in the end, but this could not have b^en accom- 
plished without throwing ţbe whole jurisdiction 
over contracts into the hands of inferior magis- 
trates, to ţhe very extinction of our ancient dourts 
of law, which would be exposed even to an insul t- 
îng reproof, by:having their immeniorial jnris- 
dictions swept away,— rlJpon the whole, there- 
fore, the practice of imprisonment for debt had 
Iar better , been reformed and modified, without 
wsbly subvertîng our legal constitution, whrch^ 
i it 
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it is toc much tJie fa&hioti to boast of yet io 
condemn. — The cession of property may be ^ 
wise and beilefieial system^ if ^ppHed with 
«peedyand cosţless Geremohies to the insolvencieft 
of the commercial world, where property is 
large and tangiblCj but whea extended to 
the very lowest orders of the people, whose 
^fFecta can rarely befoUomedy it holds out a dan- 
.gerous temptation to fraud, and strikes at the 
very foundation of credit, by destroying all the 
securities of trust, 

f I had now beea so long engaged in thd exa^ 

inination of the laws of Armata, and so much 

pleased with my companions of the profession, 

>who were most eminent aud incbrriiptible per- 

şonS| highly esteemed for their geâeral learhing 

.and talents, that I almost resolved to think ho 

.more of our world, and to become an advo>- 

cate in their courts.—^They were highly diverted 

and pleased with my project, but suggested to 

me that their language was not easy — an ob- 

yjection howeyer which I anş\Vered by observing, 

. . ■ that 
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that Scotchmeri fldcked daily îtito London, and 
became inteUigtble by degrees. — ^To cut thc 
matter sborţ^ I had set niy niind^ at last^ upan 
the plan, and which was oniy de/eated. by a 
conşpiracy againstme of the most exrtraordinary 
description — Many witnesses havrng started up, 
and declared tbemselves ready toproyetbat I 
had practised there many year$, and for some 
reason or other had been expelUdJroni the bar. — 
I waS' astonished at this attempt, but whăt couTd 
be done to resist it ? they were persons whosc 
credit I had no means of impeaching, and I 
couid prove no alibi without witnesses from the 
earth. 

I consulted their great chief jiistice, whb 
wished much td help itie, but saîd he could 
give ine no relief^ahd that he would tell.me 
the reason the first tinie he saw me, which he 
.soon afterwards did — but the corvdermtion was 
private. 

I now prpceeded to examine the police of this 

immense 
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imtneoM city, ii3L'wbich th^rewcre.matty.unffef* 
fections, butiamy opinion.often. re&xable ta a 
popolatîon wbich wno nu^istracy : could duly 
superintend, and.to.houses.o£ ente^tamment fot 
the lower orders multiplied Jbeyond tbe oalls of 
necessîty^ and toc much cherished oniaccount 
of the revenue thc^ . produced.-TT-No . vigilance 
could represş>all the disorder» they cieajted, nor 
pro tec t the moral cbaracter of the people, the 
debasement of vhicfa, în many iiistances, was 
frightfuL— rrThefts and robberies . , were alniost of 
nightly occurretice,. and so far was there from 
beîngany. prospect of safety by sweepiug awajr 
the gangs of old and hardeued ofleodera, thafc 
juvenile ddinquency latiaintamed a more deprmtd 
su€cessiofL-r'T!HX>V8AKJ}s of bc^Sy from the vicea 
of parents» neglect ^f lediicatioo, aod. want of 
employment» were tq be fouod in the^atreets^the 
assQciates of pro&ased thjevea» and of girls subr 
şistlng by prostltution^ . frequenting housea of 
the most in&mous descrîption,. where they con-* 
cealed and divided theîr plunder. 

I was 
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- Iwas the tnore attentive to those abuses^ bc* 
cause LoNDaN itself is not free from tbem, and 
tbey cannot be remaved but by striking aţ 
their roots. — The system of licenses to publicans 
should be totally changed^ and the parţiali tiea 
Krith which they have been granted dqne awayi 
— Char'acter, nwst respecţably and cautiously 
certifiedy ought to be the only qualification ; 
severe punishtnent should attend irregularitieş 
and disorders^ and no estAbxisued Yictual^ 
I.ER should be deprived of his license upon ahjf 
pretence iahaisocoer^ without trial by a Jury; 
instead of^bcing, as heretofore, at the will of 
the justices pf the peace; nonfe of whoni be- 
sides should license ăny houses of theîr own„, 
nor be seen upon the bench when the titles to them 
are discussed. — I have a great respect for the 
magistrates of our country, and fot none înore 
than many of them in the metropoKs— but no 
one ought. to be placed in a situation which 
exposes >him.«ventto suspicion, norsitin judg^ 
ment when he has thţ jremotest interest îa thif 
decision. 

- — The 
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If all those provisions were enâcted and 
duly tfxecuted, there would be.fewer offences^ 
becaus^ their shelters would be destroyed.— 
Publtcatis so selected and encouraged by the 
security of their pdssesaions, whilst tbfey acted 
with honesty and discretton, would become a 
kind df lower magistraited| and be sureties for the 
peace of the city; 



Mendicity also, from the satrie causes/ had 
become a shameful nuisiante in Swalofal.«^In thâ 
most populouscities of Europe, it is oniy dis-" 
guşting from the tvrretchedness of the suppii'* 
cantŞy but U£R£ compassion was con$tantly 
abused, and blunted by the- mosţ atrocious im-^ 
postures.-r-A sovereignty^of beggars had beCii 
long establisbed with the most regular autho* 
rities, and thestreets throughput all that.wide 
QKtenty which we.call the Billş of Mortali ţy, 
were. assigned for the walks of the pretended 
paupers^ mafiy of which had becope ipheri- 
tancea, and had ddscended through şeveral 
generations. — ^The foUowing instance of long- 

ir practised 
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practised iniquity I considered it my ill fortune 
to detect ; because, though it is a high duty to 
the public to expose such evils^ yet theîr expo- 
sure bears heavily upon inany innocent people, 
and steels cur hearts against the most genuine 
objects of compassion. 

The charîty of the fair Morvina was prover- 
bial, and our doors had long been surrounded 
by the poor of every description. — ^There was an 
old mau who peculiarly interested us, being one 
hundred and three years of age, confirmed by a 
certificate which seemed to be as old as himself; 
the wrîting being much torn, and the seal im- 
perfect — We were constantly attended also by a 
woman, who had lost her eyes from lightningy 
which were covered with black patches of silk, 
and by a man, her companion, who from palsy 
had lost the use of both his legs, and was drawn 
on a kind of sledge through the streets. — ^There 
wasy from time to time, besides, another wretched 
woman with six little children, and near delivery 
of a seventb; all tihese paupers/ and many 

more. 
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more^ were almost daily relieved and fed, untîl 
an accident occurred for our ddiverance.— To 
state it in almost a word, my watch was stoleti 
and found upon one of them^ who, to save bim- 
seif from the gallotvs, informed me privatdy 
that we were the victims of imposition, and that 
if I MTOuId disguise myself, he would carry me 
to where I might see the real conditîon of those 
en whom pity had been thrown away. 

I was pleased with the scheme^ and having 
Mcured myself from discovery, he accompanied 
me at the time appointed to a public breakfast 
of the fraternity, before they dressed for their 
Tounds. 

^* 
On entering the room I could liot help think- 

ing that my repentant conductor, as he de- 

scribed himself, had some new fraud în agi- 

taltion, since I saw nOthing that could gîvc me 

the least expectation of meeting the wretches 

we had so long supported-^The company 

were seated round a long table^ where neither 

K 3 disease 
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disease nor old age were to be secn, but on thc 
contrary, above twenty well-drcssed, heakhy, 
happy people, regaling themselves with the best 
fare, and pledging one ânother in their cups; 
on the ringing of a beli their presideot told 
them to deliver in their accounts, and to assume 
their difFerent characters for the day — the audit 
was soon over, and after they hăd been gonc 
about a quarter of an hour, I saw all of them 
rcturn, and ecery one of my friends amongst 
the rest — ^They were exactly the same as I had 
always seen them, and their real characters and 
descriptions were as follows — ^The old man of 103 
had not seen 30, he had been a drummer in a re* 
giment, and was just retiirned from transporta* 
tion before his time.* — ^The woman^ who had lost 
her eyes, which were'now covered agaiu with 
patches, my conductor had shewn me in tbe 
room, where instead of their being obscured by 
lightning, they flashed lightning in every glance. 



* The Armatans transport their felons, as wc do, to a very 
distant region. 

— She 
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-^She was a beauttful creatura, ! not more than 
seventeen years of age, and hired for the pur- 
pose by the gang^t-rrThe paraly tic patient, whose 
aledge stood in tbe passage, wa3 cuttibg bis 
câpers in tbe way to it, as indeed he v^ry well 
might, having been a roperdanc^r at one of tbe 
smaller tbeatres, . from wbicb. be had lately beei) 
discharged) onbis being discovered picking a 
pocket . befaind tbe . scene^r— Tbe pregnant lady 
was among tbe last, as ber pillow bad not been 
carefuUy adjusted, and sbe bad to pay tbe 
motbers of tbe six chiidren wbo were going 
out witb ber, as tbey always attended to receive 
the re ady money for tbe day , 

My felonhus friend now niade me a signal to 
be gone, as my dîsgaise, he said, migbt perhaps 
be discovered^i^which would not only be'ruinous 
4:o him but migbt be dangerous to myself. 

For tbebvils I had wiitiessid, to some extent 
•and in some sfaape or other, <there is, perhaps, no 
«Biedy in a large city, and we ought not to 

îf 3 suffcr 
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suffev the knoirlcdge of theţr existence, ih^ugk 
highly useful, to make us cold to tfae sofieringt 
of our fellow-creaţures. — ^Wc may often hc mia* 
taken in ţhe ţrue objects pf charity, but îf from 
the impression of imposture, a rşal one should 
be passed by^^ how faini might be the fni$ţake t 
In times like the pţei^nt, we should suspend th^ 
yery remembrance of it, and go forth înto tbc 
ţftreets to take our chance of beîpg deceived. 

Before I leave the subject of huroan suf^ 
ferings, I must shock the feţlmgs of the reader 
by takîng notice of a niost barbar qus custom te 
Armata, wholly inconsistent witb the benerolf nt 
character of her people. 

Although their mechanical inyentions had 
reached such perfectkm that./aţixiost nothiug 
was left for human hands toj pdform without 
aids to assist labour and to avert dangers, yet 
they persisted ia devothig tiad unproteeted chil- 
dren of the poor to misery, diseaiie» and death, 
by a practice, not yet refbrmed imiongfiiit ouih 

selves, 
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selves, of cleansing their fire-places by climbtog 
boys instead of by machînes; frequently goad«> 
îng tbem on by ^arp instruments applied to 
the sole» of tbrir feet, wheh to escşpe sufifocation 
they have balted in their aiscent. 

I frequently and loudly remonstrated againgţ 
this horrîble cruelty, and on being told, with 
indifftrence^ of the forms of their houses which 
made machinery difficult, though it bad failed 
in nothing else, / lo9t aii pafknct. — ^^ Talk not 
to me (I said) of the ântiquity of your houses, 
or of their unsuitableness for the perforniance 
of your duty to God and your fellow^creatures. 
*— If yoii will not alter them in your capital^ 
where the âbuses are so afflicting, Heavsk 
may reform your manners as in ancient times 
the vices of nationa have been rebuked^-^ 
Earthquake^ which bas bitherto been confîned 
to other countries, may be let loose to tumble 
them on your heads." 

. ■ ■ ' ■ ^ 

To Englishmen also let me lift up my voice : — 

w 4 " You 
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'' You have raised an immortal monument of 
fame and glory by tbe abolition of the Slave 
Trade tbrougbout the world, and will you suffcr 
a worse slavcry to debase even your own chil- 
dren, whose colour, if colour indeed can be a 
degradation, was »ot given by Heaven but by 
yourselves?"* 

The religions of new countries having always 
been considered by travellers as interestingob- 
jects of curiosity, I shall now make a fev 
short remarks upoh the Armatan (church. 

I'found they bad a Revelation as ijire have^ 
3iinple and eldquent^ bearing. throughout the 
stamp of divine truth^ communicatingi like our 
QwUy a fallen condition and amediatorial re- 

i ' 

demption. — It îs published by authority, and 
circulated as the universal source of faith and 
tiiorals. Their forms of prayer^are solemn and 

* I have just heard vnth great satişfacHonj that wkaiever mm/ 
be the construction of houses in Armata^ our own throughosuţ aU 
Şngland mll admit mackinery. 

impres- 
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impressive, composed in former times by the 
most eloquent. fathers of her coaimunion, and 
establisfaed by laur to give uniformity to public 
womhip. The dignifîed clergy were distin- 
guished for their piety and learning, setting ân 
ui^eful example to inferior pastors, which was 
generally though not always followed. 

Their Articles of Belief are also published to 
give a distinct character to their naţional esta- 
blishment, which might othenvise bc corrupted 
and degraded by ignorant or designing men.~ 
They were drawn up with great wisdom ând 

^ moderation in yery difficult times, but ât soîne 
more favou rable period they shoiild have been 
re*considered. — ^The utmost care ought to bc 
ecnployed in thţ composition of such a sacred 
code; and the docţrines it comprehends should 
.bedivested ofall that is dark and mysterious. 

' Npt that sutîh doctrinesi ought therefote to be 
rejected when supported by . the authority of 
Scripture, but they should rather be maintained 
in preaching ihan rigidly insisted Mpon as iests. 

I can- 
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I cannot perhaps better illustrate this in* 
teresting subject, than by givitig the reader a 
short accouht of a conversation I had with aa 
eminent member of their communion; most 
virtuous in his life, and devoted to the practice 
of every good work. — Hc decply lamented thc 
growth of what we caii SectăficSf znd dwelt 
with great anxiety upon the unhappy state 
of his country» predicting at no very distant 
period the utter extinctton of the church. 
— Clear as, he said, were the Artîcles of her 
religious faith» they had by no. jneans beeo 
universally accepted, and that, although thoae 
who rejected them vere not only excluded^&om' 
the priesthood but from mâny civil of&des and 
distinctions, yet they stiil . persevered in thek 
own opinions, and \^ere corrupting the world 
by their uiibeliefs.-^7%e. great bulk of tkt 
Articles would, he admitted^ hdye been acoepted, 
but that some of tkem, thougb standing upon 
divine ăathority, were \yid&edLy rejected; a 
heresy the imore detestable, as. their sacred 
vritings werc ndt only circulated by authority 

for 
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for public instruction, but by the cfaarity of 
luany pious persons were now universally read. 

I here interrupted to observe» that I did not 
altogetber comprehend him. — " How," I asked, 
" can your people be thus invited by public law 
to study a book of which tbey are told that God 
himşelf is the author» yet be expected to receive 
its interpreta tion from man^ and be charged 
moreover with wickedness for having an honest 
opinion of Uieir own ; I do not at all object to 
your naţional church for adopting and adhering 
to the most approved doctrines, but upon whaţ 
principie of policy do you exclude men from 
your ministry, mucb more from any office in 
the state on account only of difFerent impres- 
sioQs of the divine nature^ or of the hopeş and 
expectatipns ;of mankindi as they faUhfuUy be- 
lieve them to be derived from the word of 
Gody 9Q given to them, .without ţomment^ by 
both church and state, ^bich concur in such 
exclusions ? — ;I miisţ suppose that the professed 
belţţfs of such persons thus shut out from 3'our 

corn- 
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communioQ are either so manifestly erroneous 
as to <;arry with them the evidence of fraud and 
irreligioiiy or that they învolve political tenets 
which might endanger the estâblisbments of 
your country/' 

" I am not prepared," (saîd the aged and 
reverend pastor,) ** to niake ' either of such 
charges upon those who are yet properly ex- 
cluded from our sanctuary, and even froni 
some of our civil functions. — ^Thc times hav€ 
undoubtediy passed away since disaffection to 
our gb vernment can be justly imputed to them; 
neither can I go the lerigth of saying that tbeir 
beliefs, or rather tbeir unbeliefs,; ought to bc 
considered as proofs of irreligion or fraud; but 
can any church receive communicants M^bo do 
not accept ber Communications^ or admit mi- 
nisters who deny ber creeds?'' — ^^That,*' Ian- 
swered, V no man of common sense can requirc, 
l)ut \<rhy'in maktevs not absolutely esseHtialto 
faith or morals^ and of most obscure Uni 
doubţful import, do you not: fcaVe mcn to 

them- 
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themselves ?— rWhy do you hold up myst^ries 
to others as tests of acceptation which you do 
not even agree upon among yourselves ? and if 
you dread such immaterial difFerences of opi- 
nion, why do you embalm bodies of men by laws 
and statutes, which otherwise might disperse 
and perishr" 

** We complaîn of their perversenessy' replied 
the good old man, '^which ought .surely to 
have a mark set upon it, ţhough of a gentle 
character. — ^To give you one instance, among 
many others, of their obstinacy and blindness, 
wbaţ do you say to their refusing even to attest 
their belief! in all things visible or iwoisibk ?" I 

« 

ackoowledged that this was certainly most pro- 
voking ; thpugh,. perhaps, its generality might 
alarm tender consciences. — If they doubted in- 
deed theexistence of God because in visible, I 
should condemn and reject them, since thc 
Deity could not be visible to mortal sight, but 
ALL THINGS," Isaid> "was rather a startling 
propQsition.'- . ** Not at all,'- said the good old 

man, 
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man, *^ when ia the mouth of the church that 
pronouDces it, as it can tken only mean all 
things which the Church belicoes.'' — " And 
pray, Sir," said I, " wbat are they ?" — He herc 
looked at his watch, s^ying, that at another 
time he vrouid converse with me farther, but 
that he was engaged to go out. — Suspecting, 
however, (though I am persuaded without 
foundation,) that he was rather puzzled and 
wished to evade the questian, I said I waved it 
for the present as it might run into length, and 
that I wished only to revert to the absurdity of 
circulâting the Scripture without comment, 
yet insisting upon their own interpretation.— * 
" We have found that to be an error/' he re- 
pliedy *^ and are now beginning to correct it by 
notes and commentaries of our own.'' 

" That you may undoubtedly do," I rejoined 

with warmth, ^^ as tearned commentators, leaoing 

other men also to their own expoHtioM; but if 

you were to do this in Englând, upon tke 

fo0ting of authority, wc should tax you with 

relapsiog 
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relapsing into the very errors of the cathoiic 
church, by beating up for proselytes ţo your 
own establishment, instead of publîshing the pure 
word of God as proceeding, through inspiration^ 
from himself. — This was the damnable usurpa* 
tion of the papacy in the world I came frotn^ 
and after having shed our blood for its ex- 
tinction, we should hardly submit to it again. — 
Any man, with us, may write what notes upon 
the Bible he pleases^ but no man^ nor the state 
itselfj can put upon it any fetters of the law." 

The old man made no reply to this, and I 
f-ather thought he was ashamed of what he had 
said. 

I found after all when t}ie differences came 
to be sifted between the Armatan church and 
many^ at least, who had ranged themselves 
under various establi$htnents of dissent, that 
they had arisen, Jbr the tnost party from tkf 
adoption of mj/steries as inexorahle articles of 
faithy instead of softening them by exf^ressions 

that, 
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that, without departîng from the best întcrprc- 
tations of Scriptura, might give a fair latitude to 
conscientious men, who, whilst they reverenced 
the Established Church and in general embraced 
its doctrinesy couid not honestly swear to an 
implicit belief in niatters so deep that the 
human mind could not fathom them. 

The excellent old n>an seemed to feel the 
force of this, yet such is the dominion of pre- 
ju'dice'over the most enlightened understand- 
ings, that he made only this reply — " We have 
done every thing to open our arms to all chris- 
tians who would subscribe our Articles — ^We 
have held out in one kand la^rge ecclesiastical 
4)referments, and mortifying exclusions in the 
other, yet the former have been rejected and the 
latter patiently endured. — ^I ouglit however to do 
justice to numbers^ who have consented to be- 
come- priests mth benefices^ by swearing în the 
end to wha:t before they had utterly denîed."— - 
He raised his voice.at the conclusion of this 
sentence^^as if an irresistible demonstratibn had 

been 
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been wound up; and so indeedthere had, be^ 
cause the proof was irresiştible that his^church 
had shut her doors against the highest proofs of 
feligiou» sincerity, and thrown them opea to 
self-interest and falsehood. 

I did not chuse, however, to mortify him by 
this declara tion, but contented myself with re- 
peating my admission thatevery naţional church 
was fully justified in publishîng its own creeds, 
and that such professions should, in a religwus 
sensCj be considered as the naţional faith^.but 
notso as to touch tlie consciences of men by 
exclusions of any description for difFerîng only 
as to mysteriesy the truth of which no churqh 
could perfectly koow, and which were iînmaterial 
if they could be known. — " How far," I said, 
'^ are we distant from that beautiful bridge^^ 
which promises to be as immortal as the victory 
ithas recorded?"^ — " Abovea mile," heanswered, 
" but I cannot comprehend the meaning of your 
question/'— ^" Then I will teii you/' I answered, 
" in a word." 

o ** Somc 
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" Sdme of the mysteries which you insist 
upon, and make the pareots of a wklely*$pread- 
ing dissent, are so imniaterial io the esenţial 
truth and character of divine reoelatioHy that 
perhaps, on that very account, thcy arc covered 
as with a veil from the presumptuous niind oî 
man ; and so little do I seek to Temove it, that 
hf an angel were now standing upon thb centre 
arch of the bridge I point to, I M'ouid not 
walk through the rain that is falling, to know 
from him which opînion conceraîng them was 
besty so as I knew that God had tbrough re^ 
demption received nie, and in any marmer had 
enlightened me with his holy spirit-^ — It îs most 
fit, nevertheless, that your Scripturcs should in 
those points be examined, and that the best 
expositions shouid be supported and iUustrâted 
by your church, Jbut they shoakl neiţher be 
made proscriptive articles of belief, nor subjects 
of conţention amongst mankind. — Her establi$h<> 
ment, as you have described it, is entitled to xt* 
yerence for its purity and wisdom, and if all 
her ministers would only preach their own evan*» 

gelical 
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gellcăî do^triâeftj one fialf df th« dhâpete tliafc 
witbin a feiir years have i»tarted up aud onU 
numbered your ^tteples, wduld pfobabty tumble> 
doxm of themselvesy ătki ă6 slie haâ noi half 
reiom enough far hct own eodgj^egdtioM, 6be 
tnîght tben build eveti câthedrală from tbeir 
ruins, and bring back înto lier bosom disseuW**^ 
of all descriptionSy who now threaten to swallow 
her up." 

I intended this advice to be private, and that 
it shouid never travel from thence into our own 
world, though the gossip of a traveller bas re- 
vealed it ; because, though I sincerely honour 
the Church of England, and bold by her 
doctrines, as the purest, and the best, yet I wish 
that our naţional religion, as mtU as our civil 
state, shouid be balanced by a popular consti- 
tution, and that the free spirit of the dissenters 
shouid continue. 

Absurd, enthusiastic ardour ought to be ex^ 
posed and discountenanced/ because it brings 

o S religion 
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rriigion into contempt, but it consistswith my 
(xwn knowledge that many persQ^s M England, 
of tbe purest lives, and of the most exalted wis-« 
dom and virtue^ have been reproached.or sneered 
at as Methodists, only for tnaintaining and be- 
lieying the very same doctrines which Our Sa-» 
viouR preached when upon the eartb. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

tke Autkor resolves io leave Armaiay and to reium to th€ 
. Earth — He prepares for his Voyage^ regam the connecting 
Channel, and passes it in safety, but is ufterwards wrecked an 
the Coast of Ir dând, and proceeis from thence to London, 

The enjoyments of thîs great and delightful 
city were now drawing to a cloşe. — I had been 
long passionately attached to Morvina, though 
I have not troubled the reader with the progress 
of my passion,— Her accomplishments and 
beauty absorbed every thought, but, alas ! they 
were suddenly embittere4 by thie drfsadful corn- 
munication of her father, that, though he had 
not betrothed, nor had she engaged herself to 
any of^e illustriouş suitors who were pursuing 
her, yet that I must not think of impeding her 
advancement în the world by my attentiona, 
whîch, he saîd, had been observed, — What could 
I answer to this, or how could I complain ? — ; 
Let the reader in^eed oniy ligure to himself a 
man dropping down upon our surface, an alien 

o 3 not 
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not only to our country, but to our worid, dts- 
puting the prize of the finest wotnan in Lon- 
doD, and asking her father's preference, how- 
cver much be might be bis friend — Need I add 
that my own thougbts rebuked me ? — I felt all 
I owed to tbe noble-minded Morven, but my 
honour forbad me to promise what it migbt not 
enable me to perform. — I saw Morvina almost 
at the moment, to whom be had given similar 
commands, SLuă who, Jbr the same reason^ had 
silently reccived them. 

I sball not aţtempt to affect tbe reader witb a 
tender story. — All people wbo are in Iove are so 
very mucb tbe same, tbat it may be one reason 
wby tbe general run of novels so strongly re- 
semble one anotber. — It is a most difficult kind 
of composition. — ^Tbere is but one Tom Jones, 
one Guy Mannering, a,nd JLandlords are more apt 
ţo. distresş us for tbeir rents^ tban to deligbt us 
witji such tales as only one of tbem I ever 
heard of bad to teii. — ^Yet werc I noţ re- 
strained by tbe fear of failure, I migbt be 

tempted 
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tempted to work up into a scene of deep iiiteresf 
cur desperate planof anelopementfromoneworid 
to another; for no less an adventure our mutual 
passion had the instant daring to project^ and 
I had secretly engaged an adventurous navigator 
to run the hazard of our exploit, — but worse 
evils than parental rejection lurked behind : She 
was obiiged to continue the race of dissipation 
on the high road to a settlement of her father's 
choice, instead of calmly retiring with the object 

of her own: and the race, alas! was a short 

* 

one— «At an assembly, such as I have but too 
faithfuUy described, the dancers becoming 
breathless, in a smali and crowded apartment, aU 
the windows were thrown open, and the air 
rushing in upon her delicate franie, now mere 
susceptible from anxiety and agitation, she was 
seized with a violent fever which, in a very few 
days» proved fatal to all our hopes. — I now re^ 
yeakd to Morven our unhappy secret, and as 
all expectations on this side the grave were 
extinguished, his friendship and compassion ad^ 
mitted my visits even to the laat moment of 

o 4 life, 
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]ife, when fainting iir my arms hec angel forirt 
âeemed to grow lighier and lighter, and ţa 
escape from me with her dying breath — But 
Burely, whcrever our lots may be cast hereafter^ 
the souls of those who loved as we did can 
bever be divided- 

I was now resolved that nothîng sbould pre- 
vetit ttiy îmmediate attempt to return to the 
«arth. — I collected all my nautical observations, 
^nd Morven baving tendered me bis purse to 
any extent, I continped the engagQment which 

* 

I had secretly begun, and prepared for my 
voyage, doubtful and dangerous as it was. — ^The 
ţassage, I found, wouid în its begînning be 
circuitous, requîring oniy a coaster's skiil^ until 
my vessel sbould reach the open sea ; I put her 
therefore under the care of her owner, and ac* 
cepted the ofFer of my beloved friend to accom*- 
pany me himself to tha more distant shore, 
where I might commit myself at once to the 
only Pilot that could then shape the course I 
was to pursue — the Divine Providcncewbich 

had 
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had watcbed over me wîth so many 3ignal 
4eHv(erances from the beginning of my âdven^^ 
turous life. 

My shîp now left the port, and în four dayş 
the accounts having reached us that she was 
anchor6[d at the appointed place, we set out 
îmnoediately to join her. 

On our arrîval next day I learned from Mor- 
ven, that the King was then at a palace near 
the sea, and that it was fit I should be pre-^ 
sented before I sailed. I had indeed^ and with 
deep regret, gone through the same ceremony 
on taking leave of a Prince, the very pattern of 
hospitality and kindness, who from my first 
landine had received me as a frequent and 
familiar guest. — His consort was a foreign Prin- 
cess, the daughter of a King, and all the ktogs 
of the earth, from her hîgh qualifications, might 
be proud of such an illustration of royal birth. 

I was now presented to the Sovereign, wbom 

I found 
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I foând singularly graceful and accomplished — <- 
fae had been bred in tbe general world, the best 
school for princes, as for other men. — Fame also 
with her trumpet was sounding, almost at the 
same moment, the approach of another genera- 
tion of bis royal house, and Morven, as if he 
had been read in Shakspeare, said he thought 
he saw the Genius of Armata holding up a glass 
" xchich skewed him many moreJ*' 

I wa3 received most graciousiy, and need not 
say how highly gratified I returned from a scene 
so intierestingand so new. — I should like^ indeed, 
tosee ho^vpeople would stare, and to hear what 
they would say, if the Man in the Moon 
ivere to be presented at St. James's or Cariton 
House — Yet what better was I in Armata^ than 
that honourable gentleman would be here ; who> 
' though theinhabitantof a long known and do* 
mestic planet, has never yetadvanced to a hîgher 
distinction amongst us, than to have bis portrait 
swinging upon a sign-post, as a notice that ale 
is to be sold. 

Though 
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Though I have never been a courtier, I tiîivc 
not suppressed the poetical fligbt of Morven 
respecting the Genius of Armata, because it is 
not useless in a monarchy like our own to sepa- 
rate a kind-hearted interest in our native princes 
from the indiscriminate supportof any ministers 
they may employ; — tbe^r^/, when honestly 
kept within thţ limits of duty to the people» 
gives dignity and security to the state; — the 
sccond, (too often a blind, unprincipled follow*- 
ing,) is a pemicious homage, degrading to the 
individuals^ and destructive to the oonstitation 
of our country. — ^A firm adberence to politîcal 
principles, and to the friendships they create 
among public men, is a great antidote to cor-! 
ruption in parliament — I honour those who 
suppqrt ministers from such considerations, as 
piuch as those .who may oppose them, bot 
the ranks are always swelied by those whd 
range themselves under no standard but that 
which is planted by thx Minister qf the 
Day- 
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My obscrvatîon is general^ and points to no 
particular statesmen, nor to any part ies. 

My vessel now lay within a mile from tbe 

shore, fully cquîpped for my adventurous voy- 

age, and ready with her sails all loose to recei ve 

mc. — I fell into the arms of my generous deli- 

verer, embracing him with tears of gratitude 

and aiFection, and my boat being upon the 

ştrand, I was very soon on board. — ^The wind 

was fair, and when the night closed in upon 

us, heaven seemed to smile upon my under- 

taking with all her multitude of stars — the polar 

constellation bidding me as it were depend upon 

it for my course, as much as if I had been on 

theearth. — I knew indeed I was secure ; as even 

a million of miles on the one side or the otber, 

could not in the smallest degree afTect its 

bearings tipon any of oui;; planets so incon- 

ceivably distant. — ^They have a kînd of magnet 

in Armata, but I knew it not. — I looked up 

only to those other worlds to conduct me to 

my own. 

We 
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We reached in a few days the tranquil oceâti^ 
and I marked well the peculiar birds and the 
sportive fishes wbich seemed to welcome me on 
my return.- — ^Tbe sea now becoming strongly 
agitated, tho»gh the wind even slackened, I 
thought that the connecting channel must be 
near, and my hopes were not disappointed; but 
the entrance was so tremendous as we ap*t 
proached it^ tbat my courage almost forsook me. 
-r-It was as black as Hell, and the sounds wbich 
re*echoed between the rocks were bideous and 
distracting. — My crew (though Armatan sailors) 
were for a moment discomfited by this scene of 
horror, but I reminded them that (şpd was in the 
whirlwind as in the zephyr, and a song and a 
dram soon settled all their fears. — Aş we were 
sucked deeper into the channel the water became 
less convulsed, and in a few hours, the current 

* 

becoming uniformly smooth, and running with 
the same velocity as in my voyage outward, I 
knew to a certainty we were in the returning 
course, and took my measures accordingly. — A$ 
nothing could now occur during the month^î 

which 
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which must elapse before the gulph ciMild be 
eleared wUch divided our woridS; I ord^red up^ 
our dead )îghts, lashed the helm a-iDidshipâi 
ftirled every sail, and, encouragtng my cre\y 
by the most hospi table îfidulgence, we lived 
a$ joHîly as if wc had been oii shoife. — Our 
sea stock of every kin;d was abundant, aod I bad 
no more fears for tlie result of my voyage^ th»i> 
if my cargo had been coals on a vayage frenii 
Newcastle to London. — ^There w«re fio daisgers 
to encounter at th6 other apertur^e^ of the 'current, 
and the remainder of tlie passage was Oret O0r 
owii seas. 
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The lotîgest day will bate an eiitf— we cnicrged' 
from the cliannel after a traivsît of nearly th^ 
$ame period as^ outward^ havmg heeA three 
cialendar mofiths^, fotir days, and seve» ho&rs in^ 
its rapid tide and under its srable shiadow.*-^We 
now pursued qvkr cou^irse withoiit aiiy uieitiisual 
meident till we made tbe coast of Ireland, whei^ â^ 
sudden atonn arose which I treinlyle to thin^k ofr 
and shall liot attemptto deseribe. — ^The winds, 

or 
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or ratherall the elements combined, blew directly 
upon the shore; at midnight we were.embayed, 
and before the day dawned, a brighter and »an 
eternal day rose, I trust» upon my brave and 
hapless companions; as the vessel bavîng takea 
ţhe ground and overset above two cables' length 
from the shore, every soul of them 
PERisHED. — I juniped overboard myself the 
moment she struck, and beiiig a dexterous swim» 
mer, which gave me confidence amidst waves 
that seemed contending with the clouds, I was 
dashed to and fro till I felt soinething strike 
agalnst my breast. — It was a spar frora the vessel, 
and clinging to it I was sav^d. 

The coast was thinly inhabîted, or rathei^ 
almost a desert; but a few honest and Icind-» 
hearted people came down to tb^ beach in the 
moruing and comforted me in their tittle cabins 
near the sea. — ^They seemed much surprizei at 
the floating fragments of the vessel, as, though 
the structure of it was demolished, the timbers, 

they 
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they saîd, were quite difFerent from any they had 
ever seen. It was not long before we werc 
visited by a neighbouring magistrate, with 
several people from the hîgher country, who set 
about the construction of a raft to preserve, if 
possible, some remaios of so curious a wreck ; 
but the wind coming ofF the land, and« as is 
often the case in stich tempests, blowing with 
equal fury, every attempt to save even an atom 
of her was in vain. 

After a few hours rest I thanked the good 
people for their kindness to me, and when they 
had dried my clothes by a peat fire, and given me 
a glass of some veiy strong spirit, I set out on 
foot, and meeting every where with the niost 
friendly, jiospitable reception from the brave and 
hoaest sons of St. Patrick, I arrived safe at 
Diiblin, where, fînding credit for a few pounds 
with a merchant who had formerly known me, 
I crossed the channel in a vessel bound for the 
Thameş, and, having some acquaintances at 

Black- 
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Blackheath, I arrived there on the 17th of Octo- 
ber, and on the Iflth in London, where I have 
continued ever since, but am now'în daily ex- 
pectation of receîvîng my dispatches for a 
voyage with a commercial fleet. 



THE ENDk 
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